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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The chief writings of the Rev. Sydney Sbhth are inclu- 
ded in the original English editions in eight octavo volumes. 
These are his " Two Volumes of Sermons," 1809 ; the col- 
lection of his ^^ Works" (embracing articles firom tho 
Edinburgh Review, the Plymloy Lotters, and other papers), 
4 vols, 1839-40 ; a i)08thumous volume, " Sermons preached 
at St.Paul's," &c., 1846 ; " Elementary Sketches of Moral 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal Institution," published 
in 1850. To these are to be added " Letters on American 
Debts," 1848 ; " A Fragment on tho Irish Roman Catholic 
Church," 1845 ; " Letters on Railway Management," and 
other topics, to the Morning Chronicle; Articles in tho 
Edinburgh Review not collected in his " Works ;" numerous 
Sketches and Essays printed in the "Memoirs," by his 
daughter. Lady Holland; and the extensive series of 
"Letters," edited by Mrs. Austin. These have mainly 
furnished the material of the present volume. In. thft 



6 ADVERTISEMENT. 

preparation of the Tablo-Talk, Memoir, and Notes, many 
collateral sources have been drawn upon. 

Several of Sydney Smith's Writings, will here be found 
given entire; while the selection generally presents the 
most characteristic passages of his " Wit and Wisdom" 
from the whole. Numerous Miscellanies of much interest, 
are included which are not to be met with in any previous 
American collection of the author's works. 

Nuw YoBK, May 20, 1856. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 

Sydney Smith* was bom at Woodford, Essex, in the vidn- 
ity of London, June 3, 1771, of a respectable family in the mid- 
dle class of English society. His parents, as will commonly be 
found with the immediate ancestors of those who have risen to 
eminence in the world, were persons of marked character. Rob- 
ert Smith, the father, was a man of curious talents and impulses, 
with a passion for foreign travel, and a mania, not a little destruc- 
tiYe to his finances, for building and altering country-houses in vari- 
ous parts of England. He married a lady of beauty and accom- 
plishments, Miss Olier, of Huguenot birth, her father having been 
one of the refugees driven to England in the great expatriation 
consequent on the bigoted tyranny of Louis XIV. This infusion 
of French blood was afterward called to mind to account for 
certain peculiarities of disposition, the humours and the mercurial 
vivacity, associated with strength of purpose, of their son, the 
subject of the present memoir. 

* The union of the honourable name of Sydney with the generic patro- 
nymic Smith, which has been illustrated by several distinji^ishcd personages, 
would appear to have been adopted in this extensive family from the mar- 
riage, in the seventeenth century, of Sir Thomas Smythe, created Viscount 
Strangford, with a niece of Sir Philip Sydney. It was one of the jests and 
humours of the Rev. Sydney Smith's life, to confound himself and be con- 
founded with his contemporary, the British admiral. Sir Sidney Smith. 
George Sydney Smythe, the member of the short-lived Young England party 
who published a volumes of poems, *' Historic Fancies," is another instance 
of the EMOciation of these names. 



10 FAMILY HIBTORY. 

Kivn (^liildrrn wc^rn tlio fniit of tlio miirrifi^cs ^<>ur mhih nnd a 
dHU^Iitcr: all of thctn, wo iin^ told, " rcmarkablo fur thoir Uil- 

'I'hn rldrHt of 11m^ family, ono y«ar thn Honior of hin brother 
Sydnny, wiim liohcrt, known aniorif^Ht Iuh coiitt^rnponmoH in tlio 
London Hoci<*ty of witn and Htatp^nifn, from a fmniliar hnndlinf; of 
hin ('lirinlian nanut at hcIiooI, iih HoImih Smith. Kducuihul at Eton, 
ho IIkto, at I ho a^o of oightoon, wai4 lutHooiattHl with the futuro 
HtatoHtnan (toorf^o (^Wininf^, and tho fantidiouH, flnv )mm% luid fln- 
inhod claMHioal nrholar of afU^r lifo, John IhMikhiun Frons in Uio 
i!om)H)Hition of tho Mion)ooHm. ThlH pori(Nllc4d, of tho proliflo 
family of tho Sp(u*J4itor, appcanul in forty wookly numlx^rs bo- 

* Mrmoir of tho Uov. Hydmiy Hinitli, by Iuh dauKhtor, Uuly Holland, 
Am. i'd. ]). l.'l. Wc titko tlio (IrNt opportunity to uotiro tho Noutiuiont, pro- 
prioty, nnd fnitlifuItu'iiN wlilrh chariu'lorlKo thJN filial work. It funiiiihflii ample 
mntf'riiilH for a KuowUmI^^ of tho man, pariirularly in liiN donuuitio and nimUd 
n^lnliotiH. 'V\w drvclopmvnt of Iuh fortunoH and poniticm in tho world in of 
('HiHM'iiil bio^rnpliiral valuo. 

tmmi'diatoly aftor tlui death of Hydnoy Hmitli, tho matorial for tho Momoir 
wan iN'Kun U) \w rollortod by Iuh widow, who wan alMUtt intniHtin)( Uio work 
to tho pool Miwrnf, whon liin l)n)kon hoalth dofoato<l tho plan. Mm. Hydnoy 
then nM|uoHt4M| hor (Viond Mm. Harah AuHtin, tho m^'omplinhod Oonnan tranii- 
lator, to undortjiko tho narrativo and oilit tho liOttom wliirh ha<l l»o«n l)n>UKht 
tot'.othcr. til hoalth liniit<Ml Mm. AuHtin'n Hu))HO(piont porfomiatu'o of tho 
work to tho Hrloction fVom tho ( JorroHpondonoo whioh coUHtitutt^H tho iioi^ond 
vohiin" of tho Momoim. •* 

Much an tho fconiuH of tho hio){raphor of Hhoridan and liynui in to bo ro- 
KpfMtfd, and with ovory rtmnidoration of tho f<udiuK with which ho would 
hnvo iMiirrod ou tho " life," in \tH political, Hocial.and pomonal aH|wrtH, it in a 
turn tcr fur con^ratu lilt ion that tho Mcmoim havo fallen intofomalo handn. Wo- 
man lilonc could liavo iiitcrpr(«tcd ho gracefully and tnily tho kindly virtuoH of 
thit uniii. IIi4 keen, couHifilenl, brilliant writin^H need no particular ex hihi- 
ttou of hiN political and |)ublie lifo. They Hpeak for theniHolvoH. Mm. 
Austin, in her preface llndn another appropriate nMimm for tho partieipation 
of the urn in tho work: in Kfatiludo for what Hydney Hmith had aceom- 
pliilicd, liy bin arKunu'fitH, for female education. " Within our tiujoH," nho 
rctiinikN, "no man ban done ho nnich to obtain for wmnon toleration for tho 
excni«i' of their undemtandiiiKH, attd for tho culture of their talenlH, as 
HyiUu y Smith." Mr«. Jamenon, in her " Ktbical KranmentH," makcN a HtmlUr 
wknowlcilj/iiicfit : •• See what ho lion dono for humanity, for mwioty, for lib'. 
^fff, for tnuh — fnf uh n'ofneri I** 
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tweMi Norenbcr, 1786, and July of the Mhminf^ yemr. Nine 
^ iut ifmpers dkieflj grmre «liidies of hutorr or ^erioiu rvAertioiw, 
are MA doFHTk to Boben Smitli. He wm, tSufK joint author with 
Caftfting. of one cf the eftaajs. Leaving Eton, he became a 
tfadent of Kb^s Coflege, Gunbridge, where he duitingni^hed 
hoaMlf by the exeellenee of his Latin rene*, anonipt which 
wy^re Mine admired compofitioiM after the manner of Locretiiii on 
the «TjtteinA of Plato, Deicarteft and Newton.* He recniTed hk 
de^eree of MaMer i4^ Arta, in 1797, and waft the same jear caDed 
to the bar bj the Honourable Society of Linoob't Inn. It wai 
ako the jear of }m marriage to Mjm Caroline Vetnoo. daughter 
of Richard Vernon and Ladj Om>rT, aunt (4^ Lord Laiuidowne. 
Th^ eeremoDj was performed bj Sjdnej Smith, then a needy 

* A awftlker of fUbcft Smitb*« Latin eompMitioitt are prMerred is the 
y^mvt Fjkm^ikmsk^ wtMte «« find thk ekgnm Latin remon of tba t a q ai ri li 

EX SIXOXIDE. 
'" Vensw qanm fnmtrti^ ftaperqae ejmbam 
Uo«T«ntcft famr insmioerM nndje, 

Cvrmm^iu* taan, ' Mi««llA,' dixity 
* O ^,0* ftOAtifM» ! «^vfw>r« dntd 
Dam ta ft<>lr«rui, iikirii^ti« d^vnnis 

Ill«t*hik, Iwie «aN mAlij!^ 
F^^mwUi it£r ; imp«tiim<^tH^ flnrt&i 
Sapnk ranMurwtn tnAm pmAm^Ain 
Xil cnnu Milkntb (ipi«« roolli 
PorrMTOM tani/^i, Tenoiou mfAru) 
N<« venti ittmxwok. Scd o muelle, 
Si m«raak |w>c«t:m <lol^n^, «Alu^in 

iVvrmi, «krt paw ! jipr»Tf^^a^ flarnu, 
IV^rmiiA ! o atinjun nw^i IMIacva 
IVvrmirrat timol ! o P*t<^r iVrtmtn, 
CAMom ho<^ rt>r.,«iUQm ^it t\ {\rxfA nltra 
(F*^r5ft ao^Aria*^ om, ta ;\An^ntU 
irife^rv^ra pa^.niro, *a^«*m<*, i^n^." 
jyMMt fine *n4 ^U^ia^t I^tin Uiw^ on iVath, foond tn KU d<?Ak, aftct hk 
<ieett«*e, m« priattd ia L*ir H^^Uad** Mtm^ir. 
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young curate, who wrote in a letter to his mother : " The mar- 
riage took place in the library at Bowood, and all I can tell you 
of it is, that he cried, she cried, and I cried."* This alliance was 
afterward of use in the introduction of Sydney to the leading 
whig families. 

Robert became highly esteemed as a barrister, and was sent to 
India with the profitable appointment of Advocate-GreneraJ of 
Bengal. Eight years of oi&cial duty, performed to the admiration 
of the natives, secured to him a considerable fortune,t with which 
he returned to London, in 1812. He soon ailer entered the 
House of Commons, as member for Grantham ; but, notwithstand- 
u)g his acute argumentative turn is said to have failed in his 
maiden speecli.t He spoke seldom and briefly afterward, during 
his extended parliamentary career ; while his talents were exerted 
as a valuable business member of conmiittecs. In 1818, he con- 
tested, unsuccessfully, the city of Lincoln ; but carried that place 
in the election of 1820, finally, retiring from Parliament at the 
dissolution in 1826. The concluding period of his life was passed 
in lettered and social ease and in retirement. His sympathies 
were intimatcily associated with those of his brother Sydney. 
The death of one followed closely that of the other. Robert sur- 
vived the canon of St. Paul's but a fortnight. Thirty years 

* Lady Holland's Memoir, 4tli Eng. od., p. 14. 

t His personal estate was sworn, at his death, in 1845, as not exceeding 
£180,000. 

t De Quincey his a curious reminiscence of this circumstance in his Essay 
on Dr. Parr, to Iks found at page 137 of vol. II., of "Essays on Philosophi- 
oaI Writers and other Men of Ixittors," ])ul)li8hcd hy Ticknor and Fields. 
Sydney Smitli, who wrote of Ills hrothcr Rolwrt al>out this time, as "a capi- 
tal i)crsonafi;e ; full of sense, ponius, dimity, virtue, and wit," addressed to 
him, in his manly, courageous way, a felicitous letter on tliis subject, in 
which personal chagrin and disappointment are smothered under kindness, 
nmt a >i:cnuine solicitude. " Whether," he writes, "you tuni out a consum- 
mate orator or not, will neither increase nor diminish my admiration for your 
talents, or my respect for your character; but when a man is stronj,% it is 
pleasant to make that stn'nj,^h respected ; and you will Ihj hap))i«*r for it, if 
voa ran do so, as I have no doubt you will soon." (letter 93 in Mrs. 

wtf/i'if Collvction, Mntvh 17, 1813.) 
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befive, when the loniier had been attacked bj a serioofl illncM^ 
S jdnej wrote to him, ** Dear Bobiu, pimj take care of jcnneUi 
We shall both be a brown infragrant powder in thirt j or foitj 
jearB. Let us contrive to but out fixr the Bame, or near! j the 
aame thne. Wearj will the ktter half of mj pilgrimage be, if 
Ton kare me in the fairch."* 

Robert was a man of high honour and integritj. Thofie iHio 
knew him intimately spoke in strong terms of his wit and powers 
of mind. Moore tells os, in his Diarj, of his agreeable qoaiitieBy 
and of his being ranked, in his best time, bj some people, soperior 
to Sjdnej.f The remaik is not onosoal in such cases. Friend- 
riiip readilj exaggerates a qaestion of capacity ; but the execution 
most decide. Ab the ability to succeed with the public in exhibi- 
tions of mental power generally brings the desire along with it, it 
may, in most instances be taken for granted — certainly with the 
healthiest of deTelopments — that all is claimed from the world 
which can be enforced. There is sometimes, perhaps, in imputing 
thefe extraordinary merits to the less-known brothers of eminent 
anthars a compensatioo to self-love for the honours which are 
grudgingly paid to acknowledged attainments. 

The testimonies, however, to the intellectoal strength and charm 
of polished conversation of Robert Smith are not to be discredited* 
Dr. Parr bestowed upon him, while both were living, a Latin 
inscription, in his Vinous lapidary style, written in the presentation 
copy of a book. He commended his fertile and skilful Latinity ; 
his strong, manly, vehement nK)de of pleading, free from captious- 
ness or cunning, and, when the occasion demanded, even magnificent 
and splendid ; his integrity and humanity in the regulation of life ; 
his greatness of mind in public affiurs.^ Sir James Mackintosh 

* Lsdr IIoIIbimI's Memoir, p. 361. 

t Dianr, Karch 13, 1833. 

t The inicription is giren in the Gentleman's Magarine for April, 1845, 
p. 441. Dr. Parr, in the enameration of college worthies, in a note to his 
SjMtal Sermon, parg this compliment to Robert Smith, rf itpt^tij, «« ittnrkrtf 
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boars witness, in his Diary, to the eclat of his legal career in 
India, and to his social qualities. '^ His fame/' he records, <^ among 
the natives is greater than that of any pundit since the days of 
Menu;" and again: ^'I hear from Bobus; always merry and 
always kind. Long live Bobus I'' The sincere strength of ex- 
pression of Ids conversation was held in esteem. ^ Bobus's lan- 
guage," said Canning, ^\b the essence of English." His old friend, 
Lord Carlisle, remarks, in a careful memorial in the Gentleman's 
Magazine : '^ There was much in him of the sturdy Saxon, com- 
bined with the refined and thoroughly finished scholar. No one was 
ever so dear of all frippery, and the only thing for which he prob- 
ably felt no toleration, was a prig."* Rogers, tlie poet and fas- 
tidious critic of society, pronounced Sir James Mackintosh, Mal- 
thus, and Bobus Smith, the three acutcst men with whom he was 
ever acquainted.! The sound mind was enclosed in a fair body, 
as we learn from a pleasant anecdote related by Lady Holland. 
** When Talleyrand," she writes, " was an emigrant in England, 
he was on very intimate terms with Robert Smith. The conver- 
sation turned on the beauty often transmitted from parents to their 
children. My uncle, who was singularly handsome (indeed, I 
think I have seldom seen a finer specimen of manly beauty, or a 
countenance more expressive of the high moral qualities he pos- 
sessed), perhaps, with a little youthful vanity, spoke of the great 
beauty of his mother, on which Talleyrand, with a shrug and a 
sly disparaging look at his fine face, as if he saw nothing to 
admire, exclaimed, ' Ah, mon ami, c'otait done apparcmment mon- 
sieur votre p<}re qui n'etait pas bien.'" 

The younger brothers of Sydney were Cecil and Courtcnay. 
The former was educated with Robert at Eton, the latter with 
Sydney at Winchester. Both were fitted out for India. Cour- 
tenay gained distinction there in the Judiciary as Supreme Judge 
of the Adawlut Court at Calcutta. He was alM) a good oriental 

* Obitnory, Qentlcman'i Magazine, April, 1S45. 
fj>jrce'§ HecoUecUoDi of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogen, p. 194. 
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scholar. Having acxmmolated a lai^ fortone, he ivtonied to Ed^ 
land late in life and died suddenly in London, in 1843, at the age 
of sixtyHiine. 

Maria, the only sister lived mmiarried. She died in 1816 at 
her father's residence at Bath. Delicate in constitution, ill health 
did not obscure the good temper and amiability of her dispositioii* 
Her brother Sydney spoke of her as one whom he would have 
cultivated as a friend, if nature had not given her to him as a 
relative. 

Bobert Smith, the fiither, lived to an advanced age. His son 
Sydney, visited him, at lus residence at Bishop's Lydiard in Somer- 
setshire, in 1821. A letter to Jefirey has this picture of the old 
man : — ^ I have travelled all across the country with my fiunily, 
to see my &ther, now eighty-two years of age. I wish, at such an 
age, you, and all like you, may have as much enjoyment of life ; 
more, you can hardly have at any age. My &ther is one of the 
very few people I have ever seen improved by age. He is be- 
come careless, indulgent, and anacreontic" 

The mother of Sydney Smith died many years earlier at the 
beginning of the century. In feeble health, she devoted herself, in 
the absence of her husband, to the care of her children ; wrote 
letters to her sons at Winchester which the school-boys " gathered 
round to hear read aloud ;" lived to see Bobert and Sydney married, 
and left to her descendants a pathetic memory of her grace, and 
virtues. 

The boyhood of Sydney Smith was passed at school at South- 
ampton and Winchester. At the celebrated foundation of William 
of Wykeham he acquired a good classical education and became 
the leader of the school, entitling himself by his position to a 
scholarship and afterward a fellowship at New College, Oxford. 
But though he was thus indebted to Winchester for an early and 
important move in life, his impression of the habits and conduct of 
the place fastened upon him a permanent dislike to that boasted 
institution of learning and manliness, the EnglisYi ipw\>\ie &d\wA% 
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Tears aflcr, in an article in the Edinburgh Review, he wrote 
Bf^nat the cruel and oppremive system of fagging pursued in such 
places; tlie false notion of liardening youth by exposing it to 
privations which were iKwitive evils, under plea of inuring to hard- 
ships which there was liule probability of meeting in afler-life ; 
the heartless exposure to premature vice and the almost inevitable 
neglect of instruction, with so great a number of pupils.* As 
captain of the school, Hydney was of course an adej>t in the 
comi)OHition of Latin verses, one of the chief benefits of which was 
the inex}iaustil)le subject of ridicule it afforded to him through life. 
The brothers Sydney and Courtenay were such proficients at Win- 
chester, that a round robin was sent up by the pupils t^j the effect 
that it was useh*ris to contend for the prizes as tlie Smiths always 
gained them. Another anecdote places the young Sydney in a 
picturesque light. A visiter of distinction came to the school and 
found him reading Virgil under a tree while his sclioolfeUows 

* Thou(;li loaminp; and orndemic lionouni iicom readily to have bcon ac- 
quired at UicHC inntitutioiifi by the memlierH of the Smith fnmily, their pemonal 
experience wan hy no nieann favouralile. '' Even in old af^e/' nays hiH duu^ter 
of her fatlier Hydney, " J have \w.an\ him Hpeak with horrour of th<5 niiii«ry of 
the yearn lie B(>ent at WinclieMtor. Ho Huffercd there many yeani of miHery 
and pOHitive starvation." Courtenay waH <;ompelled hy ill uHafi^ to run away 
twice from the Hamo iifJiool. At a later day Sydney's Hon I)ouf;laH l>ecame 
Kin(('H Hcholar at WcHtminHter. When he waH Hcnt to the hcIiooI in 1S20 hid 
fluher writes to a la«ly comtspondent : ** Dou^laii in ^ne to icliool ; not with 
A light heart, for the first year of WestmiiiHter in ColleKO is severe — an in- 
tense system of tyranny, of which th» KiikHhIi are very fond, and tliinic it fits 
A boy for tlic world ; l>ut the world, liad as it is, has nothing half so bail." 
*' The hanlships and cruelties Douf^las suflTered as a Junior boy fVom his 
nuuter," his motlier tells us, "were such as at one time very nearly to compel 
Ui to remove liim from tlie school. lie was taken home for a short period, to 
recover from his bruises and restore his eye. His first m*!, on iMscominf^ 
captain himself, was to endeavour to ameliorate the condition of the juniors, 
and to ol)tain additional comforts for them from the head master." 

1lo|j^*rri t4:llrt us in illustration of the system (I)yce's Table Talk) that 
"when Iif>rd Hollund was a schooI-t>oy, he was forced, as a fnif, to toast breail 
with his finders for Uiu breakfast of anotlier l)oy. liord H.'s mother sent him 
a UiuittiiiK-rork. Hih fa(:(;cr broko it over his head, and still compelled him 
to jiH'pnrc the loast in ihe old way. In consequence of this his fingers suf- 
ffiwt tut mufh that tiitiy alwaya rotainod a withered ap|)oaranco." 
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were at play. He took the book from the boy's hand, patted his 
head, uttered the words : ^ Clever boy ! clever boy ! that is the 
way to conquer the world," and clinched the encouraging aphorisai 
with the gift of a shilling. The encomium and prophecy are said 
to have produced a strong impression on the youthful scholar.* 

A brief interval was passed by Sydney between Winchester and 
Oxford. He was for six months in a boarding-school in France, 
at Mont Yilliers in Normandy, where he acquired a familiar know- 
ledge of the language, which he ever aflerward retained, and saw 
something of the troubled scenes of the French Revoluti<»i. Plain 
Sydney, for obvious prudential reasons, became "Le Citoyen 
Smit" affiliated member of the Club of Jacobins of Mont Yilliers. 
At New College, Oxford, his career, of which little has been told 
the public, was one of industry and its rewards. He was safe, 
in his constitutional temperance and sense of independence, from 
the usual temptations to dissipation and expense. He received 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts, Oct. 10, 1792, and that of Master 
of Arts exactly four years later. He secured his fellowship at the 
eaiiiest moment, with its perquisite of a hundred pounds a year, 
out of which he managed to support himself and magnanimously 
pay a debt of thirty pounds which his brother Courtenay had con- 
tracted at Westminster school. 

The world was now before Sydney for the choice of a profession. 
His father at one time meditated sending him in the track of his 
brothers to the East, in the mercantile line as supercargo to 
China; the youth himself naturally thought of carrying his powers 
of mind, well suited to the profession, to the bar; his father settled 
the matter by choosing for him the church* Sydney, who was a 
practical optimist, acquiesced and was installed in 1794 as a humble 
curate in the parish of Netheravon near Amesbury in the middle 
of Salisbury Plain. His parochial domain was limited to a few 
cottagers and farmers, relieved by the Sunday dinner with the 
parish squire, Mr. Hicks Beach, who fortunately apprehended 
* Jjadj Holland's Memoir, p. 19. 
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the sagacity and education of his visiter, '^took a fancy" to hiniy 
and at the dose of a second year engaged him as teacher to his 
eldest son.* A course at the university of Weimar was deter- 
mined upon ; but the wars of the continent put an end to the plan: 
and, << in stress of politics," as Sydney Smith himself has related, 
" ho put into Edinburgh." This was in 1797. 

The incidents of Sydney Smith's domestic life with his pupil at 
Edinburgh are happily related in his correspondence with the 
family of Mr. Beach, f ile took lodgings in an excellent quarter 
of the town and kept up a bachelor's establishment with his pupil 
Michael and a German courier, Mithoffer, the companion of the 
journey. All sorts of domestic difficulties were encountered. He 
conquered the susceptibility of his housemaid and kept her in his 
service, safe from tlie attacks of " seven sweethearts ;" went to 
market himself till Mithoffer became a better "judge of meat;" 
failed lamentably in a joint attempt with cook and courier to 
" make a pie ;" laid in beef in tlie salting tub and " looked into the 
family affairs like a fat old lady of forty." At tlie coming on of 
winter tlie it^mole owner of the premises attempted to raise the 
rent. Sy<lnoy resisted the imi>08ition and held his ground notwith- 
standing the landlady called him " a Levite, a scourge of human 
natun*. and an extortioner," and ordered him out " instantly, bag 
and baggage, without beat of drum or colours flying." 

Judging from the candid reportj^ sent home, which by no means 
exliibit Uie usual flattery of such relations, Sydney Smith was a 

* Mr. IliokM Boach at ono timo rcprc8cntc<l Cirencciitor in ParUamont. 
Cohbett, In hU Hnral UuIoh in tho Conntiesof Knf;land,((ivci an account of a 
visit in 1826 to Ncthcravon. Ho speaks of tho valloy of tho Avon in which 
the viIla)2:o M situated as of {^at beauty — and tho population as having de- 
teriorated. *' There is a clinrch, Urffs cnouf;li ta hold a thousand or two of 
people, and tho wliolo parish contains only three hundred and fifty soali, 
men, women, and children. This Nethcravon was formerly a great lonlship, 
and in tho parish there were three consideratdo mansion-houses, Ix'sidcs the 
one near tho church." 

t The letters of Sydney Smith, chiefly addressed to Mrs. Beach appear ia 
iho iMter English cditiona of Lady HolUnd's Memoir. 
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fiutlifiil guardian. While he fitinmlated mental exertion and 
exacted personal respect he was, no donbt, a very agreeable one. 
His admirable art of convejing information, most have made in« 
Btmction very much a pastime. The tuition was moreover reliered 
by Bommer excorsions in the Highlands and Walas and winter ad- 
vances into the attractive circles of Edinborg^ society. 

A passage of the Highland experiences is characteristic in 
its double consciousness of sublimity and inccmvenience. ^He 
knows not ihe earth/' Sydney writes, ^ who has only seen it swell- 
ing into the moderate elevation, or sinking to the gentle descent of 
southern hills and valleys. He has never trod on the margin of 
the fearful precipice, journeyed over the silent wilderness, and 
gazed at the torrent hiding itself in ihe profound glen. He has 
never viewed Nature but as she is associated with human indus- 
try ; and is unacquainted with large tracts of the earth from which 
the care of man can hope for no return ; which seem never to 
have been quickened with the principle of vegetation, or to have 
particifjated in the bounties of Ilim whose providence is over alL 
This we have seen in the Highlands ; but we have mortified the 
body in gratifying the mind. We have been forced to associate 
oatrcakes and whiskey with rocks and waterfalls, and humble in a 
dirty room the conceptions we indulged in a romantic glcn.^ 

Edinburgh society was then on the vergfj of a new intellectual 
development. It was rich in honour and promise. Taking the 
year of Sydney Smith's arrival for a glance at its celebrities, we 
find Jeffrey, his future intimate and associate in frifjndship and 
lettf^rs, at the age of twenty-four, recently entered at the bar, fresh 
from his energetic, youthful studies, and the invigorating, mental 
exercnses of the Speculative Society. Brougham, a young man, 
just entered at the Speculative, was laying the foundation of his 
great public career. Walter Scott, the mention of whose name 
fnvf^ a glow to the time, was twenty-six, an wlvocate — his head 
filled with as yet undeveloped studies of romantic history, which 
was all living reality in the heart of the young lover al lYve t^V cili 
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the ^ture Ladj Scott. Francis Homer, one of the youngest 
members of the whig circle of the town, destined to become honour- 
ably distinguished in a brief, public career, was that year absent 
from his native place, polishing off in England the asperities of his 
native dialect. Sydney Smith, attracted to him by his personal 
worth and liberal politics, sought his acquaintance on his return, 
and formed a noble friendship interrupted only by death. John 
Allen who, not long after, was recommended by Sydney Smith 
to Lord Holland as his travelling-companion in Spain, whose his- 
torical studies and personal qualities secured for him a forty 
years' residence at Holland House, was a physician and reform 
politician, at the age of twenty-seven; highly distinguished for 
his Edinburgh Lectures on the Animal Economy.* Lord Webb 
Seymour, brother of the Duke of Somerset, attracted by the oppor- 
tunities of study afforded by the University, came from Christ 
Church, Oxford, to Edinburgh about the same time. He was then 
at the age of twenty, a young man of singular worth of character, 
and distinguished by conscientious application to the mathematical 
and metaphysical sciences, which, had he possessed more vivacious 
powers of mind, would have doubtless produced some lasting lite- 
rary monument for the world. Before he had completed the 
studies, which, indeed, would have been life long with one of his 
tastes and temper, he fell into ill health and died at Edinburgh, 

* Allen, who frequently figarcs in the Sydney Smith Letters, was one of 
those useful students whose conversation is more productive to the world 
than their writings. He assisted Lord Holland in his historical speeches, and 
was a great authority at Holland House on matters of physical and moral 
science, politics and metapiiysics. Lord Brougham, in his ** British States- 
men,'' speaks of his ** combination of general views with details of fact," with 
warm admiration. Ho published an article in the Edinburgh Review for 
June, 1816, on the Constitution of Parliament, which was highly spoken of 
by Mackintosh. He wrote the Life of Fox in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 
" An Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the Royal Prerogative in Eng- 
land,'' " A Vindication of the Independence of Scotland," and a reply to 
Lingard, whose history ho had reviewed in the Edinburgh. He was made 
tfaster of Dulwich College. He died in 1843, at the age of seventy-three, 
mring property of about seven or eight thousand pounds. 
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whidi he had continued to make his home, at the age <^ fortj-two^ 
in 1819. He was the intimate friend of Horner, and an importani 
member of the yoothful society from England which had then 
gathered in the Scottish metropolis.* Dogald Stewart was at that 
time in the Ibll enjoyment of his great reputation, at once popular 
and profound, in his lectures and books, at the University and 
with the public. Thomas Brown, his successor in the chair of 
Moral Philosophy, uniting much of the poetical with more of the 
philosophic mind, was a keen, sensitive youth of twenty, already 
becoming distinguished by his scientific attainments. Smith after- 
ward recalled the Sunday dinner in Edinburgh with this intimate 
friend ; and added the eulogy : ^ He was a Lake-poet, a profound 
metaphysician, and one of the most virtuous men that ever 
fived.^t John Murray, afterward Lord Murray, eminent in politi- 
cal and judicial life, was one of the early esteemed companions <^ 
Sydney Smith ; a friendship which lasted to the end. John Thom- 
fion. subsequently known to the world as one of the most learned 
physicians of his day, was also on Sydney's select list of intimates. 
Another early acquaintance was Charles Hope, afterward Lord 
President of the Court of Session, whose judicial eloquence and 
weight of character are celebrated in the eulogy of Lockhart.| 
The sweet, Scottish poet, and zealous oriental scholar, John Ley- 
den, remarkable in the annals of self-educated men, had come tfp 
to Edinburgh from the wilds of Roxburghshire, was detected by 
Scott as a poet, appreciated by Smith, and not long after liberally 
aided out of the narrow income of the latter, with a handsome con- 
tribution of forty pounds to his outfit for India. There he per- 
ished, a devotee to science, leaving a few verses, still admired, as 
the Ode to an Indian Grold Coin, the memorial of his toil and sen- 

♦ Biographical notice of Lord Webb Seymour, by Henry Hallam, in the 
Appendix to vol. i. of the Memoirs of Homer ; a carefully-elaborated com- 
position which Lord Cockbum, in his Life of Jeffrey, characterizes as " one 
of the best portraits of a character in writing that exists." 

t Letter to Sir Geoi^ FhiUps, Feb. 28, 1836. 

^ Peter'M Letters to bis Kiasfolk, U. 102, 
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gibility. It woh ut thiM K^^fiwm, Uk>, tlmt Thouitw OamplH;!!, luiving 
OHtabliHlu*,(l hitriHclf in Kdinburgli th« yciir orKiiiitIi*H iirriviil, puln 
liHhfid, in 1799, the lirHt (edition of IiIm VhtwnrnH of Hoik;, a litis- 
rory udviint of mark in tiuj iinmilM of tiiut m«tw[K)lij4. Wo «lo not 
hear of any particnibir irititnaisy at tlio time Ixstwccn CJamplM;!! and 
Hmitii, but i\ioy miiMt luivo been well ae^pminUid. In a lint of tbo 
Friday Club wbieb p^ttw up at Kdinbur^b, alwut the time Smith 
l<jft for fiOndr>n, iKith biff name and CampbelFn am arnori^ the 
memlH^rH.* Wlie.n (Jamplndl wejit to f/ondon, Sydney Smith did 
liim Hom«5 " kind offlcreH/' and in lat^sr life they met on plefwant 
tcrmM fU4 brother witH.f Amount the okler memlnirH of the wxii- 
ety, Playfair, ProfeHHor of MathematieM at tlut Univernity wan in 
the maturity of hiri (KiwerH, ripening at the eb)He of middle life, ()f 
on eldcT ^(menition, Dr. Ilu^h IMair, mi o(;fo^(^narian, wan a|H 
proa(;hin^ the tf*rm of IiIk prolon^^ed cytt*eer. Henry Mtu'kcu'/ui, 
whowt extimdftd exiHten(!e brought down almrwt to the prenent day 
the liteniry anwH^iation of a eentury affo, wan then wann in the e«- 

• Corklmni'H Lifts of J<;irr«y, i. Iltt. 

t (^iiiriplMtll, in u l<;iU'r, .Inn. IHOH (Dtmttio'M lAfi'. luid I^^tUtntof (*(iinplM!ll, 
i. 4K5), MayH: " Off I innrciicrl Ifroiii liiH i\rni rlitnif-r nt Holland IIoiiMtj with 
BytUii'.y Hiniih ; Hythwy U iin oxi'fWftii nuhjtu-i — l»iji ho Ux) htm <lon« rne 
ioino kind offlrfg, and tfint in enough to |»r<Mltjr'« a moMt (fn!«n-<7«d j«aloiiiiy 
In my noldn and Iw.rmv. diii)>oHitioti I I wan d<:U;rminod I Hhould triakn an 
many fi^ood jokttM, and Mpfak an mn'-li ait liiniHcIf; and no I did, for thoni^ch ' 
wari drcHHiul at thi;dinn<'r*tahlf! mudi likcaharlMir'iii'lfTk, IarroKat<:d f;n;atly, 
talkful (|ni/7.inilly, ni('tti|)liori('uliy ; Sydney Haid a ft^w r/'xv/ tIn'nKN, I Naid 
many! Kiiul nU'.w h'm ttionHandK, David Iuh U'Mh of t)iou*iand>4." Ttiirty 
yuan* laUsr, wh«n (Janiidnd! wan n'lxty, iIh'hj in an «ntry in hl« Diary of a 
stnxit roncontnt with Hydncy Hniith, a )MiMHin(c (rlit"p>(" <'f th«'H<i virncrahlf*. 
witM:— •Mun« IG, |H.'JH— I nn't Hvdnoy Smith th<t oth«r day. 'CanipUdl,' 
ho Rai<l, *w« mt't la«t, two ymm uy;*}, in KI«M;t ntn»«t; an<l, an yon may ro- 
m«mlMT, wo not into a violent arKnment, hut wuro Ncpanitud by a wa^fon, 
and hav« never met Hinr'«. Ii<»t nn hav« out that arji^ument now. Do you 
meoHeet the Buhjeet V * No/ I naid ; • I hav« eh-an forgotten iho Muhje/t ; 
but I rememlNT that I wan in tho rif/ht and that you went vioh'ut and hi tho 
wninj; I' I hiul wareely uttitred tlieno wordn wfien a vioh^nt Hhower rumo on. 
J look n'fn^M* ifi a nhop, and ho in a rah. lie parUtd with a proud threat that 

ho watthl mww thn Hrf^mwnt tho noxt timo w« met. ' Vory well/ I gaid; 

^bat^ou Hha'n't f^et off attain, cither in a wa«on or a ctt3i>.» " 
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teem of a new genentioii cpf the admirers cpf the lUn cpf Feeling 
and Julia de BouhigDe. He waa a genial, iNuding man, who put 
!■» melancboi J in Ida books and gave his mirth to his friends. 

Sodi was the soeietj into which the joang Sjdnej Smith was 
kCrodoced — a society ahoonding in intellectoal actiiitj, living on 
its aeqoired honours in British literature, teeming with eleroenU of 
further progress. It was remarked that, in after-life, while the 
§tm2d humourist indulged his wit freelj — after the example of 
Dr. Samuel J(^mson — at the expense of Scottish characteristics 
of manners and conrersation, and the pecuUarities of some of his 
intimates, he looked back upon this time with respect and affection. 
It is at least a proof thai he had been well received. His pov- 
erty, united with his susceptible nature, might readily have made 
him sensitive in the matter. 

He passed five years at Edinbur^ at the end of the second 
making a short visit to London, to marry a lady to whom he had 
been engaged some time before. Miss Catherine Amelia Pybus, 
an intimate friend of his sister. The connection was a most 
haBffffy one, enduring through nearly half a century, supported 
by many virtues and felicities. It may be mentione^l, for the 
consolation of those who enter upon married life under f^imilar 
difficuhies, that this union, though approved of by the huly's 
mother, was violently opposed by her brother, Mr. Chariest I'ybus, 
a member of Parliament, and commissioner of the treasury in 
Pitt's administration.* A poor curate, the tutor to the 8on of a 

* CtMuies Small Pjbus acquired some litenny notoriety at the beKinnin^i; 
of the etntarj, from the publication (in 1800) of a pemliarlj ill-timf^d poem, 
eatitled " The Sorerrign ; Addressed to his Imperial Majestj Paul, Emperor 
of all the BuMias/' It was a eulogy of the Emperor as a memljer of the 
coalitioia against Franee ; hut, unhappily, at the time of publication, I'aul 
broke cyiT frcm the alHasioe, and appeared in all his hideous insanity to the 
Eagiisb public* Mr. Pybus' mode of publication, too, was nnfortanate. 
He issued his fiat heroic couplets in a folio of sixty pages, with hii4 own itor- 
mit preiixed — at the price of a guinea. The Gentleman's Magazine (Sep- 
tember, 1800) garc it a brief and Bigniiiaint notice : " IjuforUmalfc ct-vctv- 
ence has jJnowv^ ihtt ibe gatject of this poem was unbappUy c\\»»eT\. V( W\ 
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country squire, was probably no yery lofty object in the consid- 
eration of a family alliance. Mr. Pybus did not see the poten- 
tialities of the future Edinburgh Reviewer, popular London 
preacher, caustic political essayist, brilliant wit of Holland House, 
caiion of St. Paul's, who might have had a bishopric, but who 
could not fail, as an author, of being read and admired wherever 
the English literature of the nineteenth century was known. It 
is not to the credit of Mr. Pybus, once Lord of the Admiralty, 
that he failed to set greater store by what was more immediately 
witliin his view, the generous, warm-hearted soul of his brother- 
in-law. 

His wife brought Sydney a small property, which he honourably 

can wo say moro on this delicato subject V* The " Sovereign" was squlbbed 
in a travesty, " The Mince Pje, an Heroic Epistle/' in 4to. (Monthly Review 
xxxiv., 421 ). Porson reviewed ** The Sovcrci^n^n" in a pungent critique in the 
Monthly Ilovicw (xxxiii., 378, December, 1800): "The happy alliteration 
resulting from the title, *A Poem to Paul by the Poet Pybus,' reminds us of 
a Latin work, entitled, ' Pugna porcorum per Publinm Porcium, poetam/ 
Though this work is addressed to tlie Emperor Paul, it is, with inimitable 
dexterity, dedicated to our own king." On first looking into this magnificent 
pro<lnction, Porson (Kidd's Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms, quoted in 
Barker's Lit. Anocdotcs) is said to have sunjr : — 

And when the pic was opened, 

The hinls hegiin to sin;:. 
And is not this ti dainty dish 
To set lK»forc the King ?" 
Pybus has also a share in an epigram by Porson, of which three more or 
less correct versions are given, in Notes and Queries (xi., 263, xii., 58). 
The best is that in Dyce's Porsoniana : — 

Poetis nos l(rtamur tribuSf 

P}^, Petro Pindar, parvo Pybus : 

Si ulteriwt ire ;>eryM, 

AcUie his Sir James Bland Bui^ges. 

Pye was the well-known laureate before Southey. His Alfined ; an EpSe 
Poem, in six books, is now almost fdrgotten. Burges wrote The Birth and 
Triumph of Love, and Richard the First, an Epic, the tenth book of which, 
Byron nsscrted he had read at Malta, in the lining of a trunk. " If any one 
doubts it," he added, "I shall buy a portmanteau to quote from." Burges 

lad a share in another Epic, The Exodiad, written in association with the 

mmatist CamberUtnd. 

lybuM died unaumriod, in 1810, at the age ot {oit^f-toxue. 
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iecored to her and his children; his own ooDtribution to the 
fainilj aeulement being six small^ well-worn silver teaspoons. 
Throwing these into his wife*s lap, he exclaimed, in his riotous 
fun, «* There, Kate, jou locky girl, I gire jou all mj fortune T 
lie had, howerer, his profession to look to; while his friend, Mr. 
Beach, of whose second son he had now charge, made him a 
liberal pajment of seven hundred and flftj pounds.* That his 
talents in the pulpit at this period gave him strong claims to 
attention is witnessed by a passage in the journal of Francis 
Horner, who tells us, that aAer pai^sing the fon^noon of April 26, 
1*»1, with Lord Webb, in a flve-houm* ntudy of Ilacon's De Aug- 
mtenii$ Sciemtiarumj the two friends "went aft4*rward to hear 
Sydnej Smith preach, who delivered a moht admirable sermon on 
the true religion of practical juKtioc and U-nevolence, as distin- 
guished from ceremonial devotion* from fanaticiitm, and from tlie- 
c^ogy. It was forcibly distinguish^^ by that liberality of senti- 
ment, and that boldness of eloqu<fnce, which do so much credit to 
Smith's talents. I may a<ld, that the popularity of his style does 
equal honour to the audience to whom it is ad(ln*.H.Hed, or, at least, 
to that diffusion of lilx^ral opinions nnd kmjwliflge, to which the 
members of m mixed an audience arc indebt4*d for the fashion and 
temper of their scntiments.'*t 

The great event of Sydney Smith's northern residence was 
the commencement of the Kdinburgh Review. 1 le lias given so 
graphic an ncefiunt of this, in his peculiar manner, iti the Pn'face 
to hU collertiMl writings, that his biographers will generally be 
compelletl to ri'peat the passage* : — 

••Tlie prinriplf^ of the French R^fvolution were then fully 
afloat, and it is impossible to cone<rive a more vioUmt and agi(at4*d 
state of sonety. Among the first pcrsoat with whom I l>ecame 
acquainte<l were, Ixird Jeffrey, Ix>nl Murray (late Lord-Advocate 
ibr Scotland), and Lord Brougham; all of them maintaining 

* Ladj IlolUnd's Memoir, foanh Eog. ed. i., 52. 
t MsoMhr and CofrBspoDdeiico of JPhiodf Homer i, \&7. 

2 
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opinions upon political subjects a little too liberal for the dynasty 
of Dundos, then exercising supreme power over the northern 
division of the island. 

** One day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat 
in Buccleugh-place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. 
I proposed that we should set up a Review ; this was acceded to 
with acclamation. I was appointed editor, and remained long 
enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Edinburgh 
Review. The motto I proposed for the review was, 

" * Tenui musam meditamur avena,' 
" * Wo cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.' 

But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we took our 
present grave motto from Puhlius Si/rus, of whom none of us had, 
I am sure, ever read a single line ; and so began what has since 
turned out to be a very important and able journal."* 

Jeffrey wrote a more circumstantial account of the origin of the 
Review, in a letter to Mr. Robert Chambers, which corroborates 
this statement. It was not, however, quite the extempore under- 
taking which might be inferred from the language in which Sydney 
Smith lightly speaks of Ids apparently ofl-hand proposition. There 
were " serious consultations" about it, we are told by Jeffrey, which 
** were attended by Sydney Smith, Homer, Dr. Thomas Brown, 
Lord Murray, and some of them, also by Lord Webb Seymour, 
Dr. John Thomson and Thomas Thomson." Smith and Jeffrey 
were tlie leaders of the set ; they had the best capacity for, and 
took the largest share in, the enterprise, and it was probably due 
to the su])erior hopefulness of the former, united with his consti- 
tutional energy, that the work was undertaken at all. Jeffrey, 
whose lutbit of mind was to be, as his biographer. Lord Cockbum, 
has given the description, " generally in a state of lively, argu- 
mentative despair," (;roaked dismally over the affair, before the 

* Preface to Works of the Bev. Sydney Smith. Longmam, 1889. 
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iint mimber waa out of the press-room.* Sydney, through all 
difficulties, seems to have held to the opinion, that if conducted 
fiurlj and with discretion the success was certain. 

When Jeffrey collected his Contributions to the Review for pub- 
lication in 1844, he dedicated them to Sydney Smith, as ^ the origi- 
nal projector of the Edinburgh Beyiew."* To Jeffrey who brought 
considerable experience as a trained reviewer to the work, belongs 
the honour of having written the first article — a discussion of 
the share borne by the French philosophers in producing their 
great national Revolution — thus striking at once into the main 
question of the troubled times. For thirty-eight years he con- 
tinued to contribute to it compositions, distinguished at once by 
subtlety and enthusiasm ; opening to the public stores of acute, 
philosophical thinking ; and widening this influence by disclosing 
novel methods of criticism and hi.^torical d<»scription, for a new 
school of writers. He was the prince of modem reviewers ; fbllf 
ready, ingenious, expert, rational and eloquent. Readers of the 
present day owe him a monument for orfginating and developing 

* There is a letter from JefTrcy to Homer, giving a lively accoant of the 
rarious dispositions of the parties to the undertaking, dated April, 1802 ; tho 
Review appearing the following Noveml>er : " Wc are in a miscnihle state of 
backwardness, you must know, and have been giving some symptoms of 

despondency Something is done, however, and a goofl deal, I hope, 

b doing. Smith has gone through more than half his task. So has Hamil- 
ton (Alexander, afterward Professor of Sanscrit at Ilaylcylmry). Allen 
has made some progress : and Murray ( Jotm A., aftcrwani Lord Murray) 
and myself, I believe, have studied our parts, and tuned our instruments ; 
and are almost ready to hcgin. On the other hand Thomson (Dr. John) if 
sick. Brown (Dr. Thomas, the metaphysician) has engaged for nothing but 
Miss Baillic's Plays ; and Timothy (Thomas Thomson, the lawyer) has en- 
gagc<l for nothing, but professed it to be his opinion, tlie other day, that he 
would never put pen to paper in our cause. Brougham must have a sen- 
tence to himself; and I am afraid you will not think it a pleasant one. Yoa 
remember how cheerfully he approved of our plan at first, and agreed to give 
OS an article or two without hesitation. Three or four days ago I proposed 
two or three books that I thought would suit him ; he answered, with perfect 
good humour, that he had changed his view of our plan a little, and rather 
thought, now, that he should decline to have any connection with it." — HoT' 
ner'9 Carmpondence, L 186. 
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tbat intellectual lazurj, the speculative, appreciative, pictureeM^ne 
Article — a profound and entertaining compound of metaphysics^ 
biography, history and criticism of the highest gusto. 

The momentum of Jeffrey increased as he proceeded, his treat- 
ment growing more easy, varied and commanding ; Smith struck his 
peculiar vein at the outset. The latter wrote seven articles for the 
first number of the Edinburgh. His first paragraph was a famous 
description of Dr. Parr's wig, humourously turned into a quiz 
on the arrangement of his text and notes. A few pages further 
on he despatched, in two or three sentences of witty drollery, an 
Anniversary Sermon before the Humane Society, by a Doctor in 
Divinity. There are also some grave words of counsel adminis- 
tered to Dr. liennell. Master of the Temple, for his aptness " to 
put on the appearance of a holy bully, an evangelical swaggerer, 
as if he could carry his point against infidelity by big words and 
0trong abuse, and kick and cuff men into Christians." A Mr. 
John Ik>wles is alno pung(jntly rebuked for his vulgar style of 
writing on the affairs of France. In fine, there is proof in this 
very first number, of that moral courage, and of most of those 
brilliant j)OW<irs of thouglit and expression wliich, for nearly half 
a century aflcir, were tlie delight of Smith's intimates among the 
brightest and most (cultivated m<;n of England. Ilis style appears 
to have Ik'-cii fully formed: nor is it any marvel, as, with the 
favourable natural dinposition which he inherited, he had been a 
precocious youth in his studies ; liad been well disciplined at Ox- 
ford ; sincx; sluggish fortune had aflfbrded him opportunity for med- 
itation on the silent desert of Salisbury I*lain, and the habit of 
tcfuching had brought all his faculties promptly to the surface; ; and 
he luul, moreover, enjoy(»d, for several years, the sharp contests of 
tlie Edinburgh wits, to give the keenest edge to his understanding. 
In October, 1802, the date of the first publication of the Edin- 
burgh li(!vi('.w, lie was in his thirty-Hocond year, a mature age for 
his work. His ex>ntributions to the first tliree volumes were nu- 
merouit; they were then intermitted, for a time, till they were 
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t^otousIt resmned in 1807, and continued with little intemiptioDy 
for the next twenty vears. There were occasional conflicts between 
SydneVs hnmonrous style and the editor s more sober judgment ; 
but* happily tV>r the Review, and for posterity, the wit had prettj 
much his own way, in spite of the snubbing. ^ I thinks" Smith 
writes, in 1807, to Jeffrey, **you have spoilt many of my jokes ;* 
and we find the humourist, even after he had established a reputa- 
tion, restricted ** on the subject of raillery.*^ 

The prospects of the Review did not, at the outset promise a 
fortune to the contributors and projectors. Indeed, at the com* 
menc«ttent, the literary services rendered to it were voluntary and 
unpaid. It was only after some consideration, and the abandon- 
ment of false notions on the subject, that it was found essential to 
establish the work on a sound mercantile basis, with a paid editor, 
and paid writers. In this period of indecision, with the purse 
held aloof, and with the fortunes of the Review yet to make» 
Sydney Smith, whose profitable pupils had now outgrown his 
services, taking counsel from his wife, resolved to carry his talents 
to London, as the best mart of intellect and literature, doubtless 
lix^ing tor a better field for his pulpit oratory, with better chances 
oi chureh promotion than the scant episcopacy of Scotland af- 
forded. He had preached frequently in the Edinburgh chapel, the 
assistant of its regular occupant. Bishop Sandford, with success, 
and had published a first collection of **Six Sermons.^f with 
a striking preface, commenting freely on the not uncommon leth- 
argy, and other defects of the pulpit. He took with him, from 
Edinburgh, in addition, a respectable knowledge of medicine, 
acquired by attending the hospitals — sufficient, at least, to enrich 
his vocabulary with anatomical and other professional terms, occa- 
sionally employed in his writings with felicity; and practical 
enough to alleviate the imaginary' or real ailments of his country 
parishioners. He became quite fond of the practice in an amateur 

♦Letter to Jeffrey. March 17, 1822. 

^ Six Sermons, Edinborgfa, 1800. \%ino. 
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way, stirring up wit with his prescriptions, and playing a merry 
jingle with his pestle. 

Arriving in London, he at first occupied a small house in 
Doughty street, Russell Square, which he chose, we arc told, for 
the legal society of the neighbourhood. His habits of mind quali- 
fied him to enjoy the best points of the profession. Romilly and 
Mackintosh were among his acquaintances at the time, and he 
rapidly found his way into the brilliant circle of wits and diners- 
out who centred about Holland House. The family alliance of 
his brotheriacilitated this social connection, which common political 
views and congenial powers of mind firmly cemented. Among 
the wits and statesmen who have gathered in those historical halls, 
sacred to literature and freedom, in the group of Lansdowne, 
Bussell, Homer, Mackintosh, Allen, Sharp, Rogers, Moore, Lut- 
trcll, Dudley, and all that gifted race of beings, the figure of 
Sydney Smith will always be remembered. 

But the brilliant young divine had something else to attend to, 
at this time, besides forming distinguished friendships. A narrow 
purse had to be expanded and filled, to meet the wants of an 
increasing family, which now included a son and daught(jr ; Saba 
(his reccjnt biographer, Lady Holland), bom at Edinburgh, and 
Douglas. He applied himself to his profession, prea(*hing several 
occasional sermons, one of which, before a company of volunteers 
when a French invasion seemed imminent, attra(!ted some attention 
from the public. He wan soon recommended by the friendship 
of Sir Thomas Bernard,* to an evening prcaohership at the 

* ThU eminent philanthropiHt weh the son of Sir Francis Bcmanl, the 
Coloniul QoTcrnor of New Jerncy and MaBnarhuiiotts. Ho was an Alumnus 
of Harvard Collefco, of the elasH of 1767. Iletuminp: to England, ho was 
called to the bar in 1780, by the Society of the Middle Temple. Having 
become wealthy l)y marriaf]:c, and the practice of his profession, ho devoted 
himself to measures of philanthropy. In 1795, ho was elected treasurer of 
the Foundling Hospital, and ad()i)ted Count llumford's plans for economy in 
food and fuel. He projected the Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
J^oor, and was one of the originators, in 1799, of the Royal Institution, in- 
tendvd for tho " JmprovcmcDt of the moans of industry and domestic comfort 
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Foondfing Hoq^iUJ, worth fift j pounds a veary which was an im- 
pc»tanl additioa to his limited income. An effort made bj him- 
8^ to secure another position was less successful A friend who 
was the owner of a chapel, at that time occupied bj a congregation 
of Swedenborgians, offered the lease of the building to Sjdnej 
Smith. To secure the privilege of preaching in it, it was neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of the rector of the Parish. The letters 
addressed him on the occasion by Smith, afford the clearest proof 
of the necessity and poverty to which he was at this time reduced. 
His pride stooped to a plea for the admissibility of his talents and 
Tirtnes to such a post, while he ingeniously complimented the 
rector, and warded off the objection to a divided interest, by 
reminding him that the mere surplus of his over-crowded church 
would fill the few seats of the chapel, which would, moreover, thus 
be rescued from what both must consider the vulgar and injurious 
doctrines o£ the New Jerusalemites. The rector saw in the pro- 
posal violation of church precedents, danger to the parochial estab- 
lishment, and may have been naturally disinclined to admit a rival 
near his throne. He refused the application. Sydney, who 
thoi^t it a grievance that any ranter might preach, as a matter 
of course, where a weU-educated clergyman, with the noblest inten- 
tion, could not gain admission, plied him with pleas and arguments ; 
but without avail. The rector was detemiinod to protect his 
parochial interests ; and the more admirably the applicant argued, 
the more danger was probably seen in the request. Annoyed by 
the correspondence, the dignitary took refuge in an affectation of 
Christian submission to the logic of his opponent. Considering 
the position of the parties, the doctor in power and the curate in 

among the poor/' as weU as " the adTancement of taste and science.'" Care 
of the chimner sweepers, a Free Chapel in the neighbourhood of the Seven 
Dials, Hoepitab, the British Institution for the Fine Arts, the Alfred Club, 
were among his spirited and benerolent projects and labours. Besides his 
Philanthropic Reports, he wrote a little volume, Spurinna ; or, the Comforts 
of Old Age, with Biographical Illustrations. He died in 1818, at the age of 
sixtT-eight. A memoir of Bernard, written br his nephew, the Rev. James 
Baker, was published the next jear. 
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poverty, it is but a pitiable illustration of the '' pride which apes 
humility," which is presented by a sentence of his closing letter. 
" I hope never to be offended, sir," he writes, " at the freedom of 
any who are so kind as to teach me to know myself; and the in- 
consistency of my letter to you, which you are so good as to point 
out, is, alas I an addition to the many inconsistencies of which, I 
fear, I have been too often guilty through life." 

In an article in the Edinburgh Review, Sydney Smith subse- 
quently argued the general question of the allowance of free com- 
petition of preachers within the parishes, with an express allusion 
to his own case. He saw, in the deprivation, a great loss of pecu- 
liar talents and efficiency to church interests, and admitted, as well, 
the improbability of gaining his point. " We hope nobody," he 
writes, " will rate our sagacity so very low, as to imagine we have 
much hope that any measure of the kind will ever be adopted. 
All establishments die of dignity. They are too proud to think 
themselves ill, and to take a little physic."* 

Besides the poorly-paid duty at the Foundling Hospital, a 
favourite resort of the Londoners, for its excellent music, and the 
neat display of its charities, Sydney Smith also secured a morning 
prcachership at Berkeley Chapel, where his genius and emphasis 
soon succeeded in covering empty benches with a flock of intelli- 
gent hearers. He afterward alternated this service with a similar 
duty at Fitzroy Chapel, with equal acceptability to the public 
Tlie character of these pulpit discourses, may be judged of 
by the "Two Volumes of Sermons" which he published under 
that title, at the close of this, his first London period, in 1809. 
They are terse in expression, marked generally by strength, pro- 
priety and dignity. Tliere is underneath, rather than lying on the 
surface, a vein of genuine feeling. The occasional discourses for 
public charities are numly, vigorous appeals ; full of sympathy for 
human infirmity, and confident reliance on Christian duty. En- 
forced by the preacher's full sonorous tones, their popular effect may 
* Article on Toleration. Ed. Key., Feb., 1811. 
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wtaiSSfy be aeeomHed ibr. Tbej haTe, what mar be remaiied 
att^rwting all Boperior nuDds, an air, a roioe of antborit j. 

Though i«tti]ig out with the ceal of a reformer in the pulpil; 
SjdiMfj Smith really attempted little imioratioo upon ito >***'i*wl 
-pruike. His pubfished sermons hare nothing special to di»tin- 
gmsh them from manj others of their ckss. He probablj foimd, 
on experiment, that there was little room for originalitj in com- 
potitioiis of neeessitj cireimiscribed bj Tarions limitationif; and 
hiMl the good sense to reeognise the boundary. In the Church of 
Kngiand/ the adminible litui^ leaves little to be asked of the 
sermon. Sydney Smith was content that the Church should be 
her <nrn expoimder in matters of doctrine ; and directed liL» atten- 
tion to the practical religious obligations of life. H» Msnnons, 
subsequently preached at St Paul's, and to his country congrega- 
tioiH, of which a Tolume was published after hi» death,* are graTe 
and eame«;ty instinct with the solemnities of life and death. 

♦ Sermonf Preaubbd at Hl VauVt Cathedral, the Foandlin;; Hcwptta], and 
•er^raJ fimrr:hfsi ia London ; lo;rrther with othem addfY«f4>d to a rwiDtnr con- 
greiEaikif)« hv lint UUi Rtrr. SvdneT Smitii, Canon Refrkkottarr of 8t. I'aarf 
CaaiiednU. Ix/ndon, 1M4. Two of tiie Mrnnous in this colltrf.iion, " On the 
ExotU«»ce of Hit Christian G'^pel," and " On t}*e Sf-ehk'itr of Prayer," 
were frwflr lxirrow«>d from I>r. Barrow. Hie u«a^e of the Kn{;li^h palptt 
would Mscm Ut allow ionw libertr in thi» partic-ular. Sydney Smith himMlf 
tell* tt*, jn one of his lettw* (Xo. 545 in tlie f-ollt^.-tion ) tJxat he prear-hed 
I>r- Cluinnin;r'* wrrmon on war in St. Paul'* Cathedral : '* I thoa^rht I coakl 
Xkot write anything half to i^oodt so I prea^-lied Cbanning/' Chanuin^^f 
direct, majjly M;lf-reliaiioe pleaM)d him, iJje pith of his style, and hi» Mrparar 
tion of ^Tfcat moral tliemes from diMd>lini^ exceptions. Tbcie qualities are 
all to be obserrcd as belonjrm^ to Sydney Smith htmaelf. 

The Christian Of^serrer for Jane, 1M«, makes a grave represenution of 
Sydney Smitlj's obligation to Barrow. The pnblir-ation, it frboald be remem- 
ben.td, wa* not an art of Smith but of his cxe^iitors. A similar iiej:lii^eiice 
O'-r-urrtvd in the porthnmous publication of the wrrmons of the American 
Bi»^bop Rarenwroft, one of the roo«t esteemed dirines of the Protestant 
EpJMxipal Church. Sydney Smith, but little indel#U?d to the books of 
crti*cr» for the hf^ours of his writings, ouinot be supp^^eed to hare prartiaed 
any wilful der-q/tion to hei;:htien his reputation. Writing of tlie impnution 
of nifX'jr'mji atteitti'in for arti*.'Ies in the Edinburgh Review not from his pen, 
he say* : " 1 f bouM hare rtmvidered myself the lowest of created bdngs to 
hare di*g:uiM!d mrself in anoilier man's wit and fcenie, laA \o bixt tccftvit4 

2» 
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If the world was indebted to the residence of Sydney Smith at 
Edinburgh for the establishment of the Review, and the series of 
brilliant articles with which he followed up its first successes, 
London was also immediately a gainer by the courses of lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, which he delivered during three succes- 
sive seasons, upon his arrival in the great metropolis. These 
popular discourses, as well on abstract as familiar topics, were 
doubtless suggested by his attendance upon the thoughtful and 
stunulating lectures of Dugald Stewart, his intimacy with the 
Scottish ratiocinators generally, and with the original and inquiring 
Thomas Brown. But if he was under obligations to these men 
for the choice of subject, and a certain speculative habit in tlie 
technical portions of his course, there was a wide field lying all 
around these intellectual barriers which he made entirely his own. 
This was in what may be called the practical moralities of his text 
•—the quick, genial, kindly introspection with which he penetrated 
to the heart of his subject, and brought to the world noble and 
charitable thoughts, full of liberality of opinion, zeal for virtue 
and human sympathy with his kind. The term moral philosophy 
truly cliaracterizes them ; for their subtle niceties of the intellect, 
their keen distinctions, and rapid play of wit, are subordinate to 
their healtliy sentiment, and a certain ardent perception of the 
beautiful 

There were twenty-seven lectures, in all, before the Royal In- 
stitution. Sydney Smith was led to undertake them by the pro- 
posals and encouragement of his friend Sir Thomas Bernard, who 

a reward to which I was not entitled." After tbio we may conclude that, in 
prcachinf^ the Hennonii of i^arrow or Channing, he was doinp^ nothing; con- 
lidored out of the way or diHhonourablo in the English Church. In this 
respect ho would appear to have followed the practi(>o of the chaphiin so 
Judiciously chosen ))y Htr Roger do Covcrley, who, upon being asked of a 
Hatunlay night, who preached on the morrow, replied the Bishop of St. 
Asaph in the morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. Another imi)ortant 
(|ualiilcatiori insisted nfM)n by the good kniglit was possessed by the Ueverond 
Sydney in perfection, lie ha4 " a good aspect and a clear voice." ( Spectator, 
No. J06.) 
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bad been associated a few years before witb tbe American Count 
Bumfordy in tbe foundation of the society. Tbe success was 
immediate. An audience assembled, composed of tbe ma<t in- 
telligent society of tbe metropolis, large in numbers for a popular 
lecturer in London even at tbe present day, numbering six to eight 
hundred persons. This, though far below that of tbe com[>any on 
any distinguished occasion of tbe kind in New York or Boston, of 
late years, was held to be an immense achievement. Ladies and 
philosophers were alike entrapped into admiration. A long time 
afier, the lecturer, who was accustomed to speak lightly of tbe |)er- 
foimance as a matter of literature, remembered with pleasure the 
briUiant result. Toward the close of bis life be was applied to by 
Dr. Wbewell for some information on tbe subject discussed, when 
he replied, " My lectures are gone to the dogs and are utterly for- 
gotten. I knew nothing of moral philosophy, but I was thoroughly 
aware that I wanted two hundred pounds to furnish my bouse. 
The success, however, was prodigious ; all Albemarle street blocked 
up with carriages, and such an uproar as I never remember to 
have been excited by any other literary imposture."* His friend 
Homer, who was in London, writes to Lady Mackintosh, at Bom- 
bay, that there were but two topics in London that winter, the 
young Boscius and tbe lectures of '^the Right Reverend, our 
Bishop of Mickleham," which, as we learn from Lady Holland's 
Memoir was a familiar title given to Sydney Smith, from the seat 
of Conversation Sharp's cottage in Surrey, where the friendly cir- 
cle fi^uently metf It was something, in the popular way, to eh- 

♦ Letter to Dr. Whcwell, April 8, 1843. Memoirs, ii. 456. 

t Richard Sharp was distin^ishcd in the conversational circles of the me- 
tropolis. Hence his sobriquet. His forte lay in metaphysics. There is 
an anecdote of Rogers having proposed to him some question of this kind, 
when he somewhat discourteously replied, " There are only two men in Eng- 
land [probably Mackintosh and Bobus Smith] with whom I ever talk on 
metaphysics." (Dyce's Table-Talk of Rogers.) Sharp was a careful, re- 
ined writer. His single volume, " Letters and Essaj-s in Prose and Verse," 
is the book of a scholar — thoughtful and polished. He was from 1806 till 
^820 in Parliament. He died in 1835, at the ago of seventy-six, leaving a 
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jby a fashionable mania at the same time with Master Betty who 
reaped that season, from his first London engagements, no less 
than eight thousand pounds.* The literary journal which gives us 
an account of the latter with a portrait of the triumphant prodigy, 
has not a word of the lecturer at the Royal Institution. We re- 
member how, not many years since, disappointment and chagrin at 
the success of Tom Thumb ended the career of the artist Hay- 
don. Sydney Smith was made of other stuff. Had his fortune 
been different, had Roscius carried away his audience, the lectu- 
rer would have consoled himself with his own philosophy, laughed 
at the folly of the town, and kept his head on his shoulders for a 
more lucky time. 

Sydney Smith, following the definition of Moral Philosophy in 
use in the Scottish Universities where he had found it compre- 
hending mental philosophy as well, ran over the history of ancient 
and modern theories, discussed the faculties of the mind, laws of 
conception, the memory, imagination, judgment; the theories of 
the beautiful and the sublime ; the escaping essences of wit and 
humour ; the qualities and methods of the more direct moral affec- 
tions ; the practical conduct of the understanding, and the every- 
day virtues of life. " Every week," he writes, in the letter to Dr, 
Whewell, which we have cited, " I had a new theory about con- 
ception and perception; and supported by a natural manner, a 
torrent of words, and an impudence scarcely credible in this pru- 
dent age. Still, in justice to myself, I must say there were some 
good things in them. But good and bad are all gone.** He did 
not publish them at the time or afterward. Resorting to them ns 
a quarry, he drew forth some passages on education for his arti- 

Ibrttmo of a quarter of a million stcrlingr, which ho acquired in basiness, af a 
wholcRalc hatter. Tliero is a plcasin);^ anecdote of Grattan in connection with 
8har|)*s neat at Micklvham. In the old age of the Irish statetnuui, Homer 
took him down tliore on a visit, in the spring, "on purpose to hear the nightr 
Inpilc!*, for ho lovex muwic like an Italian, and the conntrjr like a trao-boni 
SngliKhmun/* (Homer Corres|K>ndcnce, May, 1816 ii. 955.) 
^JCuropoun Ma^'-axine, xWii. 974. 
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des in the Edinbargfa Review, de^ttrojed many of the remaining 
pages, and would have burnt the whole had not hw wife intcrponed 
and saTed the mutilated manuscripts for pofithumouii publicatioo. 
£ooci|^ fortunatelj sunriTed to fill an octavo of four hundred 
page*, which was published in London, in 1S50.* Though incom- 
pWie as a view of mental science, it is not without comtiderable 
merit on that score. It is a mine of pleasantries and subtletien, of 
sound thinking in eloquent terms, of description and sentiment, of 
human nature and natural history, of quips and cranks, familiar- 
ities and proftindities, theories of morality, equally beknr the 
clouds and above the earth. The stylo was well adapted to the pur- 
poses of the popular lecturer with whom it ia a necessity to mix 
entertainment with instruction; thoujA there are few who can 
equal Sydney Smith in a laughing course of morals and meta- 
phy»ic8.t 

The house, situated in Orchard street, was furnished with the pro- 
ceeds, and Sydney Smith continued to occupy it during his eariy 

* Elemenury Sketrben of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Rcyal luti- 
tntif>n, in the reani liK>4, 1805, and 1H06, by the late Ker. Sydney Smithy 
M.A. London: Lon^^mans 1850, Svo. pp.424. 

t Henry Roj^m, the metaphytirian, author of the tnnmy on " Reanon and 
Faith/' in an arti<;le in the (^linbnrj^h Review sayi of the Lectures : — '* Inex- 
haustible vivarity and variety of illustrution, one would, of courHe, expect 
from such a mind ; but thix is far fn>m Immuj; all. The sound jndfnnent and 
discrimination with which he often treats very difficult topics — the equilib- 
rium of mind which he maintains when diHcu^rfinj; thone on which hi4 own 
klioAyncracy mtf^ht l>e supposed to have led him astray — of which an io- 
•Umceis seen in his temperate estimate of the value of wit and humour — the 
onion of indcpendcntts and modesty with which he canvasses the opinions of 
th'jM from whom he differs — the comprehensiveness of many of his specula- 
tir>ns and the iuj^enuity of othent — the masterly ease and (H^rspiciiity with 
which even abstruse thou;;hts arc exprcsse<l, and the fnwjnently orif^inal, and 
sometimes profound remarks on human nature, to which he (i^ives utterance 
— remarks hanlly to l>c expected from aiiif youn^; mctaphyKician, ami least 
of all from one of so lively and mercurial a temperament — all render theso 
lectures very prolitablc as well oa very pleasant n'mViii'^ ; and show cf>nclu. 
•ively that tlic author nii;;lit, if he had plcortcd, have ai-tjuired no mean repu- 
tation as an exfKMitor of the very arduous branch of science to which they 
rflaic." (Ed. Rev. April, 1850.) 
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residence in London. The Hkctchcra of hift biography liavc dwelt 
with pleasure upon his mode of living at this time. With an in- 
creasing family, his means were narrow and required the practice 
of rigid economy. Still he supported his family with honour, and 
enjoyed, in their essentials, the delights of English hospitality. 
Costly entertainments he could not, and, wliat was more to the pur- 
pose of virtuous independence, would not give ; but he encouraged 
a weekly meeting of friends at his house by the entertainment of 
a frugal supper, and when such men as Homer, Mackintosh, 
Bomilly, Luttrell, Lord Holland, and others of that stamp, came, 
each guest, as Goldsmith says in the Retaliation, brought the best 
dish in himself. We are not to suppose, however, tliat the com- 
pany ever went away hungry or thirsty. We fmd him, too, 
member of a weekly dining ''King of Clubs," where, the intellect 
justified the name. There never was a time in his life, apparently, 
when the social powers of Smith were not in n^quisition. He was 
eminently what Dr. Johnson said Sir John Hawkins was not, a 
elubaUe man. In afler-life, in London, he became a member of 
Johnson's own famous Literary Club. Pity that no Boswell bore 
him company in these resorts !* 

When, in those early London days, the host made his way on 
foot to the dinner parties of the wealthy, he neutralized the as- 
tonishment of the lackeys in the hall, as he released his grimed 
overshoes, by his humourous remarks on the occasion. Far prefer- 
able was this cheerful encounter with the world, this adroit turn- 
ing of its conventionalities, this healthy share in its activity, to the 

* The Kinjf of Cliil« wan founded ttl)out the end of the lout century by a 
party ftt Sir Jamex Mackintonli'a house roiiHlKtin;; of himself and Mr. Roj^jrx, 
Mr. SImri>, Mr. MoXwn Smith (who pivo the name to the cluh) Mr. S<arlett 
and Mr. John Allm. To tii<-<e original mi*inhcrH wrrc iincrward added the 
naincN of many of the mont diMtinpuKhcd men of the time, nmon^Mt other*, 
TxmU LanMlowne, Ilolhind, nnmj^ham. Cooper, Kin;; and Selkirk; MeH>*rH. 
Ponton, Jtomilly, l»ayiiM Kiiijrht, Ilonirr, Hrynii Kdwanh, Sydney Smith, 
Pumont, ,h-{^vi-\f Smifliion, Tennant, Whinhuw, Alexander IJnrinj?, I-uttrell, 
Bhiki!, ILilhim, Hicardo, Iloppner. Mr. Windliam wag to he balloted for on 
♦ho Saturday Mueecedin^ bin lamented dcotli. The Kinff of Clulw camo to a 

iitn difntoluthn in the year \H24.— Life of SirJanut Mackintoth, i. 137. 
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too frequent morositj which repines at the unequal distribution of 
fintune, and eats its heart (a much inferior banquet to a good din- 
ner) in solitude. Sydnej Smith, by virtue of his clerical profes- 
sion, the fiunilj connection with Lord Holland, his talents, had a 
just right of entry into the best London society. That he enjoyed 
its privileges without paying for them the price exacted from Moore 
and Theodore Hook is to be set down to the courage and good 
sense of his nature. That it did not cost him an effort to overcome 
the inequality of fortune between him and his wealthy friends, ''in 
a country,** where, as he insisted, "poverty is infamous,"* is wit- 
nessed by a remark he let fidl in after-life, when he had tasted the 
emoluments of church preferment. "Moralists tell you of the 
evils of wealth and staticm, and the happiness of poverty. I have 
been very poor the greatest part of my life, and have borne it as 
well, I believe, as most people, but I can safely say that I have 
been happier every guinea I have gained. I well remember when 
Mrs. Sydney and I were young, in London, with no other equipage 
than my umbrella, when we went out to dinner in a hackney 
coach, when the rattling step was let down, and the proud, pow- 
dered red plushes grinned, and her gown was fringed with straw, 
bow the iron entered into my souL^f There was but a short period 
in Sydney Smith's life, however, in which he is to be looked upon 
as a very poor man, though for a considerable period he remained 
a very ill-rewarded one. In the first years of his London resi- 
dence, when he was making his way, he was assisted by a hun- 
dred pounds a year from his brother; but his chapel preaching 
and lecturing provided him the means of a limited independence. 
A turn in politics, on the death of Pitt, brought Smith's friends, 
the Whigs, into office in 1806, and the prompt efforts of Lord, or 
rather. Lady Holland, secured him a slice of church patronage 
from the Chancellor, Lord Erskine,t in the living of Foston-le-Clay, 

♦ First letter to Archdeacon Singleton, t Lady Holland's memoir, p. 200. 

X Smith went to thank Erskine for the appointment. " Oh/' said Erskine, 

" don't thank !»«, Mr. Smith. I gave you the living \)eca\i!&« IM^ lift>\wA 
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in Yorknhlntf a pariith Mnhrutnuf^ a nmuW^ rwht farmfrr fiopnlation, 
ntnnti tiUiyan miUtn frtrtti York, It mtt'tM Ut liava iHw.n a hiriiscure 
irlum it wan itroMtnUnl^ much at that timi: there \mti not \Hi<:n a 
rvrMiiUmt clergyman fair a hundred anil fifly yeara, and Hmitb^ 
ihrr^j^h the indul^<mc#s of hin dioctitum Archbinhop Markliam, and 
by virtue i;f Iiim pnta^fherMliip at tlie Foundling, trnpyttd the first 
yirar or two tiff Wm ineumlMsney quifdly in fxindon, while a curate 
^fftrfomttul i)ui duty for him at tlie nortlu 

'Hie year IH()7 ^v« birth to tiie fjetteri an the Suhfeet of th€ 
(JaiholicB^ to my Urothir AbraJuim^ who lives in the (Jountry^ by 
Palar Plymhty, They were Um in numlMsri and foilow<?<l in quiek 
%UiU'A*%h\im^ diifturliing m;t a little the e/|uantrnity of the miniHtry 
of (*atining and rentirval, by their Kharji, pungent atta/:kM, while 
iitrim((thenlnf( Uie eauMe of lilxsral reform by their enonnouM jkiiiu- 
lar hxiiuuiwn,* 'Htoup^h publiMliist! atuniyrnouMly, th^^y who knew 
Hydni?y Hmitfi knew I'ljUjr Plymley. No mon; eauHtie wit liail 
been exfH^ndi'^l on jKilitieM itinee tlie pn>du<dtonH of SwiH. Vt^Utr 
J'lymleyV object wan ti> ref4«me the (daimH of the InMh (Jatholi<w 
fr^mi the va^t maMjt of pn*judi<t«t, uriMOund iiolitical ecionomy, and 
falne ntaiuyninf( whieh, iim he juHtly tliought, overlaid justice luid 
jiKl^ment in the nxmU of w<tllwliMfiotfi!<l but bi^otc^i and unthinking 
Kn((liKhmen« TIm; vehiele ehoH<;n for the. dimnjMxion, a wtrieit of 
exf>iy^tuhit/iry hHtifm on the affalrM of the day, arldreKMiid by a man 
<W the world to a elergyman in the country, gave the author an 
OfrfKirtunity to play off IiIm knowledge of cleriiial habitudeM, and 
the fKteuliar idi<Myncra<!i<tM of the KHtalilinhment. l*he riuiin Mxipo 

fn*UirMl on my AiAuy^ mt : und \f nhn hml (1ffMin;<l mo to f^f vo It U> thcj <1f:vil, he 
Wiimt Unfn Uw\ It."— /Ay/-#;'« 7/iA/ff 'f/tlk of Hof/tr». 

* '* Tlw (Utff.mmf.itt iff ttmt dity," nnyu Hy<In«y Hniit}i, in tlio prt'Sn/n to 
hU wrhinicit, " iiHtk urMt pninii Ut iUu\ out Uio author ; nil thiit Uif:y rould iUid 
WM, ihiit t\tfy wftrw brou((tit l« Mr. lUuU\, th« fmhlUtK'r, hy tlio Kiirl of 
iMw\frAn\f. H/ftrM'tiow or fttio(ti<<r, it «'iirn« U) }m ronj^rfuml tfiat J vtm that 
auUf^r: f Unvt* nlwn^N i\f.u\ft\ it; hut, HridiUK Uiat 1 ilfinicd it in vain, I have 
iiuntyhi it ini^iit )m m witll lo Inrludc tti» I>?ft<;rM In thin (\iltcction : tli^y Iw4 
■n \mmftmtt firrruUti^m at Utn tlnio, and I ttiinic al>oro twenty tlioakoml copiei 
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of Ins aigiiiiKiits was expediencj; tlie jNractical effect of < 
ii^ wrongs, wliidi woold throw the popokition of Ireland ink) 
the arms of the Frendi ; and, on the other hand, the practical 
effect of freedom, and free inter c our s e in repressing differences, 
the chief nutriment of which was <^pres8ion. Wit, irony, logic, 
the anthoi^s peculiar weapons of the argmrnenium ad hominemy and 
die Ttduetio ad abmrdumj are freely employed in illustration of 
these views. Though the letters have lost some of their interest 
once the local absorditifs of the day which they refuted hare 
been forgotten, they remain the eompletest exhibition of the 
anthor^s powers, in his favourite method of conquering prejudice, 
and snl^tuting perennial wit and wisdom for darkness and error. 
Lessons of universal interest in religious toleration may still be 
learnt by the worid, from this partisan skirmish in behalf of a 
cause which has since been nobly established in England. 

Smith further assisted the question in tins year, by a sermon oo 
Toleration, preached before the inflneotial audience, chiefly of 
barristers, at the Temple church. It was, also, printed at the 
time, and is included in his collection of sermons of 1809. Fol- 
lowing the outline of Paley, he defines in it the essentials of a 
Church establishment : " An order of men set apart for the minis- 
terial office ; a regular provision made for them ; and a particular 
creed ccmtaining the articles of their faith." His maintenance of 
these points though they probably fell short of the views of the 
High-Church party, go beyond what would be asserted in America. 
Indeed, it would be a sorry fact in the world's history, if America 
had not fully disproved what he chose to anticipate of the fate of 
Christianity in this hemisphere : " Homely and coarse," he some- 
what gratuitously interpolates in this discourse, "• as these principles 
may appear, to many speculative men, they are the only ones by 
which the existence of any religion can be secured to the com- 
munity ; and we have now too much reason to believe that the 
system oi greater latitude, attempted naturally enough in the new 
world, will end htaUf for the Christian religion, «n&. iot ^^ 
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practical morality.'' Sydney Smith was a valiant man when he 
offended liis friends and brother churchmen by his plea for the 
Catholics ; but he liimself here needs the mantle of indulgence . 
cast by the poet over the " fears of the brave and follies of the 
wise." IIiR main positions arc, tliat the Roman Church is to be 
judged, not by its past history, but its present conduct ; that the 
EstAbHshed Church of England, with a proper respect for its 
powers and advantages, should be magnanimous to tliose who 
differ from it, should prove its superiority by cliarity, and maintain 
the lesHon of his text from St Paul, that ^ God is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace, in all the churches." 

At the same time he enforced his views of the Catholic Ques- 
tion by an article in the Edinburgh Review,* in which he separ- 
ated the historical causes of the disaffection of Irebnd growing 
out of the political conquest, and those attributable to religious 
hostilities — assigning a slight proportional weight to the latter. 
To these views he held till the close of his life. Thirty-two years 
later he wrote, in reviving this article, in reference to agitations 
which survived Catholic emancipation : " It is now only difficult 
to tnuKiuillize Ireland, liefore it was impossible. As to the dan- 
ger from Catholic doctrines, I must leave such apprehensions to 
the respectable anility of these realms."t One of the latest and 
most vigorous of Sydney Smith's productions was devoted to this 
cause. Among his pupt^rs, afler his death, was found an unfin- 
ished pamphlet, that *' startling and matchless Fragment," as 
Jeffrey called it, which was published in 184.5, with the tithe, A 
Fragment on Ote Jriih lioman Catholic Church, None of his ear- 
lier writings surpass it in wit and felicity of illustration. Every 
sentenc<j is a j(wt or an epigram worthy the fame of a Pascal or a 
Swil>. It is nn advocacy of the appropriation of the Irish tithes 
by the state, to the n'gular jwiyment of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
ive cure of the prevalent wrangling and disaffection — 
sUism of the time. \5\yo\\ tluit arch-agitator himself, 
i//V 1901, \ Work^ Ist cd., i. 84. 



ht beetonrB sane iMiiionble ooansel, not the less wisdom ibr the 
bamoBT in whkh it is Rheiihed, He aleo recoauneiids the esub- 
SfifameDC o£ dipkmalic rebiioos with the Roman Pontiff.* 

Toretam from this conrinnoos ekeich of Sjdnej Smith's litemy 

a new resideooe bilL clerical incnmbent^ were compelled to boild or 
resiore Jtnd inhabii the parsonagie booses, which, under the prera- 
lem ahftenieieignL. had reir numerouslT gone to decaj thiooghout 
F.T>g^Tuj- Hie parochial estaUishment of Fo6ton4e-Clar, though 
with cainldlities of improved ibrtnne to its new possessor, was 
one of the least inriiing for a restoration or a residence. The 
psTsiOOQa^ bounded bj a foaljaid and a chuxxJiTard. was simplj 
a kixchen with a xxxm abore iL readj to tumble upon the occupant. 
SjdneT Smith surreved the premises, the shambling borel and 
liiree hundred acres of glebe land without tithe, to be fanned b j 
liimseIC axkd beextabed. To gain thue fi>r oon»idera2ion. and to 
effacL if possible, an exchange. Le secured from the arcLbi>hop, Dr. 
Temon Harcourt. a respite of three vears. during which be estab- 
li^Led Limself at Heslington. a village in the immfdiate vicinity of 
TarL The proceeds of bis two volumes of sennon>. and a loan 
from bis brother Robert of about five hundred f lOund^. assisted his 
removal &om London to the north in the summer of 18<>^. 

Heslington mitigated the descent from London to Foston« or. in 
Smiili's words, nbe change from the aurelia to the grub frtaie-^t With 
the resources of York at bis elbow, be lived in comparaiive retire- 
ment, visiting bis parish, concocting plans of study, reading much. 
writing for the Ekiinburgh Review and familiarizing himK-lf with 
the oorajiations of his farm land. In truth, though the society of 

"* Srdxt^ Snuth also prepared an account of English minule in Ireland 
from iJbe earliest date of English possesEion, wliicii Lady Holland xelU jib, 
'• fonntjd Eio feaifal a pktnre that he hefitaied to gire it to the worid when 
doi»e." It Ftill exifte in manu&cript. Macanlar, who was consulted on iti 
pnlibcaxxMD ms a poFthunx>a<: wox^. by Mjv. Sydney Smith, reconunended its 
mi'presBion Bif letter is given in Lady Holland's Memoir. 

t To Lady Holland, Jane S4, ] 809. 
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London wan the natura] home of h\» talentH, ho liked the practical 
dcmandfi of his new life, the rnunn^ement <ff erqiH and rattle and 
peaMonto, the contrivancc^H of building and the n^gnlution of his 
parifih. The Iohb of London Hociety to an alrf*,ady CHtabliHhed 
ditier-out| wlio watched with eogerneiM the political and Kocial 
movements of the day, was a privation; but these things had 
brought with them something of satiety, and they were relin- 
quished cheerfully, as ho expresses it in a letter to Jcjffrey, "for 
moro quiet, more leisun;, Icjss exjM;nse and more space for his 
children,"* while he adds, "Mrs. Sydney is delightful with her 
rustication. She has suffered all the evils of Ixindon, and enjoyed 
none of its goods.'' In his philoHojihical way he writes the next 
year to J>arly Holland: "I am not lea<ling j>renHe]y the life I 
should choose, but that wliicli (all things considered as well as I 
could consider them) apfieansd to me the most eligi))Ie. I am re- 
solved, therefore, to like it, and to n'Otnmh myself to it; which li 
more manly than tr) feign myself H}H)y^^ it, and to send up cxmi 
))lttints by the ]H>st, of being thrown away, and t)eing desohiU!, and 

such like trash If, with a pleasant wife, three rliildn'n, a 

good house and fann, many Ins^ks, and many friendn, who wish 
me well, I cannot 1m; happy, I am a vory silly, fcKjlish fellow, and 
what txjcomes of me is of wry little conse(|ueTi(Mj. I have, at least, 
this chance of doing well in Yorkshire, that I 'am heartily tired of 
London.**! " Insteoil of IsMng unamusff<l by trifles," he writes to 
Jeffrey, drawing on his fund of happiness, ** I am, as I w<'ll knew 
I should b<*, fimusiHl hy them a great deal too much ; I ffo] an un- 
govemal)le int4*rest atwut my horses, or my j>igH, or my jdimts ; I 
am forr^'d, and always was forced, to task myself up into an inter- 
est for iMiy higher ol)je<is."t ()f his reading, he t<jlls Jeffrey that, 
"having seareely Tooked at a Isiok for five years, I am ratlier 
hungry."!! liurke. Homer, Suetonius, Ooilwin's Enquirer, agricul- 

♦ York, Nov. ao, IROS. 

tTo liffly Hollnnd, IMltiKton, Hppt. tf, 1809. 
I To Ji'fTn'v, UvnVmgtoh, Hnpt. .1, 1809. 
# ToJoffre/, JIe§linffton, 1810. 
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tural matters, and ^a great deal of Adam Smith," were thrown in 
to fill the vacuum. **1 am," he writen to hin fKond John Murray, 
the lawyer of E<linburgh, *^ reading Locke in my ok! age, neyer 
having read him thoroughly in my youth: a fine, Batinfiictory sort 
of fellow, but very long-winded."* These tramitkm yearn at Iles- 
lington supplied to the Edinburgh Ileviuw a series of articles 
on I<^uciition of Women, Public Si'hoolM and the UniverMities, a 
Vindication of Fox's Historical Work, an acoovmt of the Walche- 
ren Expedition, and a paf)er on Indian affairs. ''I am about," he 
writes to Lady Holland, ^to open the subject of cUssicol lt*nming, 
in the lieview, from whicrh, by some accid<fnt or other, it has 
hitherto abstain(»<l. It will give great offenri*, and therefore be 
more fit for this journal, tlie genius of whieh seems to consist in 
stroking tlic animal the contrary way to that which the hair lies." 
The K<linburgh Ueview united its forces against tlie Oxford 
system of education. The University was attacked in several 
arti(*lcs by various writers, on the soorti of \\a devotion to Aristotle, 
tlie inefficiency of itit pntss, ])iuli(!ularly in an edition of Strabo, 
and the excesHive employment of its students in the minutio) of 
Latin and Gn^ek. The general assault was mode by Sydney 
Smith. The University was («mpene<l to d<*fend itself; and its 
rcnownexl cluunpion, Kdwanl CopI<*Htun, Provost of Oriel, afler- 
wanl Bishop of LhmdofT', published " A K4»j)ly to the Calumnies 
of tli(». K<linl)urgh li<?view ugtiinst Oxford." This was met in the 
Kdiiiburgli by lui article evidently procxteding from the three 
autluirs of tli<*. original remarks on Aristotl<s the (•dition of Stralx), 
and Pnifessional Kducution. *^ A S<*cond lieply to the Edinburgh 
lieview," also from tlu^ ])en of Copleston, c<)nnn(*nting on the triple 
article, closed the «mtn)vcrHy.t Sydney Smith, always on excxd- 

♦ To John Murmy, Ilcnlinjfton, Dec. 6, 1811. 

t Tho Kdinhui^h Itcviow nrtirk'ii uUu(lc<l to aro an AnaljKU of Laplaco'i 
Moclinniqiio CcUwto, in itH roncIiKlint? piij^^'M, .Iimunry, 1808; tho Oxford 
tMition of Htmho, Jan. 1809; KdKcwortli'n IVofcHHional Kdurution, Ort. 
1809 ; Cttluronii'H ajjnhiBt Oxford, April, 1810. Coplciitoii'ii puhlicationi aro 
ontitlod, "A Koply to tho CalumnicH of the Kdinhurgh lloviONV m;^tlOib- 
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lent partisan skirmisher, with enou<];h of the philosopher in his 
generalizations, and of the jury lawjer in the skill of his manage- 
ment of points, held tlie car of the public on the question. In the 
edition of his writings, the paper on Frofcrtsional Education is one 
of the most complete, and certainly not the least brilliant of his 
essays. The exclusive pedantry of Oxford was fair game for a 
satirist; the attack, since grown familiar, and followed by various 
degrees of reform, was then a novelty ; it was something to invade 
the dignity of the ancient University, and compel it to a defence: 
the public was entertained, and Sydney Smith had his revenge 
upon the Busbys of his school-boy days for their infliction of longs 
and shorts. It was a capital subject of mirth with him, of which 
he never tired. Tlie reply to Copleston was not over-delicate in 
its choice of terms. It was, in fact, a specimen of the old Kdin« 
burgh swagger, relieved by some excellent passes of humour* 

While Uius continuing his literary pursuits, Sydney Smith was 
not altogether cut off from jKilitics and society. In sympatiiy with 
the times ho projected '^ Common Sense for 1810,*' a pamjihlet which 
it is to be regretted he never acxsomplished as it would doubUess 
have formed a brilliant (rompaiiion to the Plymley Letters. He 
paid visits to Lord Gn^y, whom he groatiy admired, at Ilowick, 
and made flying journeys to ]x>ndon and Holland House, liom- 
illy. Mackintosh, Homer, and others, visited him — among the rest, 
Jeffrey, " who came with an Americiin gentieman, Mr. Simond, 
and his ni«ce, Miss Wilkes. We littie suspected," mlds La<ly Hol- 
land, '* tiiat this lady, great niece to the agitator Wilkes, was so 
soon after to lM»come Mrs. Jeffn^y.* 

fonl, rontAtnin(( an Acroitnt of AtiidiRn pannod in ttiAt Unironity/' sad 
" A Kccond licply to tho (Minhiir^^h Kcviow/' l>oth in 1810. Tho Qmuterly 
Kcview for Auf^iiHt, 1810, reviewn the wliolo diMcudNton. 

* "A)K)iit tho rIoHo of IHIO, MouH. Siinond, a French f^ntloman, who had 
left hiH country early in the revolution, came with his wife and a nio<>o to visit 
Homo fricndH in Kdinhurj^h, where tlicy remained Homo weekn. Madame Si- 
niond wnn a nwti'T of (/haricH WiikcH, Kin\., Imnkcr in New York, a nephew of 
tho fjtmouN John ; and the niece wan MinM (^hnriotto WilkcM, a daughter of 
i/i/0 Charles. It wob during thisi vtRit, I iMiUevc, that she and Jcfi'roy flnt 
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Having given up all hopes of exchanging hia undesirable living 
of Foston, he commenced the reconstruction of the parsonage- 
house. His account of the proceedings b too characteristic to be 
given in other terms than his own. ^ All mj efforts for an ex- 
change having fiukd, I asked and obtained from my friend the 
Archbishop another year to build in. And I then set my shoul- 
der to the wheel in good earnest ; sent for an architect ; he produ- 
ced plans which would have ruined me. I made him my bow : 'Too 
build for glory, sir ; I, for use.' I returned him his plans, with 
five-and-twenty pounds, and sat down in my thinking-chair, and in 
a few hours Mrs. Sydney and I concocted a plan which has pro- 
duced what I call the model of parsonage-houses. 

^ I then took to horse to provide bricks and timber ; was advised 
to make my own bricks, of my own clay ; of course, when the 
kiln was opened, all bad ; mounted my horse again, and in twenty- 
four hours had bought thousands of bricks and tons of timber. Was 
advised by neighbouring gentlemen to employ oxen : bought four 
— Tug and Lug, Ilawl and Crawl; but Tug and Lug took to 
fainting, and required buckets of sal-volatilo, and Hawl and Crawl 
to lie down in the mud. So I did as I ought to have done at first 
— took the advice of the farmer instead of the gentleman ; sold my 
oxen, bought a team of horses, and at last, in spite of a frost which 
delayed me six weeks, in spite of walls running down with wet, in 
spite of the advice and remonstrances of friends who predicted our 
death, in spite of an infant of six months old, who had never been 
out of the house, I landed my family in my new house nine months 
after laying the first stone, on the 20th of March ; and performed 

met." — Cockburn'a Life of Jeffrey, i. 168, where an account of the great re- 
Tiower's subsequent visit to America, in the midst of the war in 1813, and of 
his marriage to the lady in America, is given. Louis Simond published sev- 
eral books of travel, highly esteemed for their political and economical social 
studies. His *' Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain in 1810- 
11," appeared, translated from the French, in 1816. In 1822 he published his 
"Travels in Switzerland," performed 1817-18-19. "Travels in Italy and 
Sicily appeared at Paris in 1827. Ho passed the latter years of his life at 
Geneva, where he died in Jn^y, l^L 
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my promine to the letter to the Archbishop, by issuing forth at 
midnight with a lantern tc meet the last cart, with the cook and 
the cat, which liad stuck in the mud, and fairly established them 
before twelve o'clock at night in the now parsonage-house — a feat, 
taking ignorance, inexperience, and poverty, into consideration, 
requiring, I assure you, no small degree of energy. 

'^ It made me a very poor man for many years, but I never re- 
pented it. I turned schoolmaster, to educate my son, as I could 
not afford to send him to school. Mrs. Sydney turned school- 
mistrcsH, to educate my girls, as I could not afford a governess. I 
turned farmer, as I could not let my land. A man-servant was 
too expensive ; so I caught up a little garden-girl, made like a 
milestone, christened her Bunch, put a napkin in her lumd, and 
made her my butler. The girls taught her to read, Mrs. Sydney, 
to wait, and I undertook her morals ; Bunch became the best but- 
ler in the county. 

" I had little furniture, so I bought a cart-load of deals ; took a 
carpent«5r (who came to me for parish relief, called Jack Robinson), 
with a face like a fiill-moon, into my service ; established him in a 
bam, and sai<l, ^ Jack, furnish my house.' You see the result I 

<* At lost it was suggested tliat a carriage was much wanted in 
the establishment ; afler diligent search, I discovered in the back 
setthimcnts of a York coachmaker an ancient green chariot, sup- 
posed to have been the earliest invention of the kind. I brought 
it home in triumph to my arlmiring family. Being somewhat dilap* 
idated,the village tailor lined it, the village blacksmith repaired it; 
nay (but for Mrs. Sydney's earnest entn^ities), we believe the vil- 
lage painter would have excrciHod his genius u|)on the exterior; 
it escaped this danger, however, and the result was wonderful 
Koch yoiur added to its charms : it grew younger and younger ; a 
new wheel, a new spring ; I christened it the Immortal; it was 
known all over the, neiglilM)urhood ; the village boys cheered it, 
and the village do;;^ barked at it; but 'Faber meoD fortunsB* was 
mjr motiOf and wn had no false shame. 
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''Added to all these domestic cares, I was village fwrsoD, Tillage 
doctor^ village comforter, village magistrate, and Edinburgh lie- 
viewer ; so you see I had not much time lefV on my hands to re- 
ffKi London* 

** My house was considered the ugh'cst in the county, but all ad- 
mitted it was one of the most comfortable ; and we did not die, as 
our friends had predicted, of the damp walls of thi* parsonage.** 

The establishment, with its farm appurtenances, into which Syd- 
ney Smith thus inducted himself, cost him some four thousand {)ounds 
in all, and of course seriously liampcnnl hii4 fortunes during liis 
protracted, involuntary, though not unhappy n*{(ifh'nce. Tlie in- 
come of Foston was five hundred fwundrt ; incniiHcd for the last 
two or three years to eight hundred.* 

Lady Holland, with a woman's feeling for the details of do- 
mestic life, has given a genial sketch of this new flitting — it 
was in the spring of 1814 — with the accessories of character and 
homely incident 

^ It was a cold, bright March day, with a biting east wind. The 
beds we lefl in the morning hod to be packed up and nlept on at 
night ; wagon ofler wagon of furniture ])oured in ever}' minute ; 
the roads were so cut up tluit the carriage could not reach the 
door ; and my mother lost her shoe in th(> mud, which was ankle- 
deep, while bringing her infant up to the Iioum; in her arms. 

" But oh, the shout of joy as we entered juid took possession ! — 
the first time in our lives that we had inliabit«Ml a house of our 
own. How wc admired it, uply as it was ! With wlmt pride my 
dear father welcomed us, and took us from room to room ; old 
Molly Mills, the milk-woman, who had hod charge of the house, 
grinning witli delight in the background. We thought it a palace ; 
yet the drawing-room had no door, the bare plaster walls ran down 
with wet, the windows were like ground-glass, from the moisture 
which had to be wiped up several times a day by the housemaid. 
No carpets, no chairs, nothing unpacked ; rough man bringing in 

• Firtt Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 
3 
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rougher packages at every moment. But then was the time to 
behold my father I — amidst the confusion, he tliought for every- 
body, cared for everybody, encouraged everybody, kept everybody 
in good humour. How he exerted himself 1 how his loud, rich 
voice might be heard in all directions, ordering, arranging, explain- 
ing, till the household storm gradually subsided I Each half-hour 
improved our condition ; fires blazed in every room ; at last we 
all sat down to our tea, spread by ourselves on a huge package be- 
fore the drawing-room fire, sitting on boxes round it ; and retired 
to sleep on our beds placed on the floor — the happiest, merriest, 
and busiest family in Christendom. In a few days, under my 
father's active exertions, everything was arranged with tolerable 
comfort in the little household, and it began to assume its wonted 
appearance. 

'* In speaking of the establishment of Foston, Annie Kay must 
not be forgotten. She entered our service at nineteen years of 
age, but possessing a degree of sense and lady-like feeling not often 
found in her situation of life — first as nurse, then as lady's-maid, 
then housekeeper, apothecary's boy, factotum, and friend. All who 
have been much at Foston or Combe Florey know Annie Kay ; 
she was called into consultation on every family event, and proved 
herself a worthy oracle. Her counsels were delivered in the softest 
voice, with the sweetest smile, and in the broadest Yorkshire. She 
ended by nursing her old master through his long and painful ill- 
ness, night and day ; she was with him at his death ; she followed 
him to his grave ; she was remembered in his will ; she survived 
him but two years, which she spent in my mother's house ; and, 
after her long and faithful service of thirty years, was buried by 
my mother in the same cemetery as her master, respected and 
lamented by all his family, as the most fidthfUl of servants and 
friends. 

<< So much for the interior of the establishment Out-of-doors 

jei;^cd Molly Mills — cow, pig, poultry, garden, and post-woman; 

with her abort red petticoat, her legs Uko millposts, her hi^^ 
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chedc-bones red and sfariTelled like winter apples ; a perfect speci- 
men of a 'yeowoman ;' a sort of kindred spirit, too ; for she was 
the wit of the Tillage^ and delighted in a crack with her master, 
when she ooold get it She was as impcKtant in her vocation as 
Annie Kaj in here ; and Molly here, and Mollj there, mi^t be 
heard in eveiy directi<Hi. Mollj was always meny, willing, activey 
and tme as gold ; she had little bo(^-leaniing, but enough to 
faringnp two fine athletic sons, as hcmest as herself; thoo^onlike 
her, they were never seen to smile, bat were as solenm as two 
owk, and would not have said a civil thing to save their lives. 
lliey ruled the fiom. Add to these the pet donkey, Bitty, already 
introdnced to the public ; a tame fiivm, at last dismissed for eating 
the maid's dothes, which he preferred to any other diet ; and a 
lame goose, condemned at last to be roasted for eating all the fruit 
in the garden; together with Bunch and Jack Robinson — and 
yoQ have the establishment." 

An anecdote of Smith's first visit to Foston, preserved by Lady 
Holland, is a good index of his character at all times, and of his 
subsequent position in the village. The house and grounds pre- 
sented the most forbidding appearance. To shed light upon the 
scene : ^ The clerk, the most important man in the village, was 
sommoned ; a man who had numbered eighty years, looking, with 
his kmg gray hair, his threadbare coat, deep wrinkles, stooping 
gait, and crutch-stick, more ancient than the parsonage-house. He 
kx^ed at my fieOher for some time from under his gray, shaggy 
eyebrows, and held a long conversation with him, in which the old 
derk showed that age had not quenched the natural shrewdness 
of the Torkshireman. At last, after a pause, he said, striking his 
crutch-stidc on the ground, ^ Muster Smith, it often stroikes moy 
moind, that people as comes frae London is such fooU. . • • But 
you,' he said (giving him a nudge with his stick), ^ I see you are 
no fooL"* The foraging acconmiodations of the parish were once 
feelingly described by Sydney Smith : " My living in Yorkshire 
was so far out of the way, that it was actually tweWe isSte^ tt^sia 
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a lemoiL*' In his jesting way, he Baid, ^ When I began to thmnp 
the cushion of my pulpit, on first coming to Foston, as is my wont 
when I preach, the accumulated dust of a hundred and fifly years 
made such a cloud, that for some minutes I lost sight of my oon- 
gregation*** 

Sydney Smith was forty-three when he began his residence at 
Foston. He remained there fourteen years, until his apiwintment, 
by Lord Clianoellor Lyndhurst, to a vacant stall at Bristol. They 
were years of some privation, which was overcome by economy, 
and the incumbent's great mastery of the hiws of human happiness. 
At one time, in a season of the failure of the harvest, the family, 
with their neighliours, were obligf^d to dispense with broad, and 
consume, as best they could, the damaged, sprouted wheat A 
malignant fever in the parish was the consequence of this distress, 
which brought out the medical and humanitary resources of the 
rector. Courag(M>i]s in risking life on this, as on similar occasions, 
he did much to alleviate the gieneral misery. Inability to purchase 
books at this period, must have l^een a frequent annoyance. The 
omniscient P^lintmrgh Reviewer consinentiouHly abstained from 
running in debt for a cyclopajdia. His friends, however, and the 
neighlK>uritig library of Castle Howard, where he er^joyed a warm 
intimacy with the £arl of Carlisle, in a great measure supplied the 
defi<!iency.* 

* Tho Karl of Carlifllo of this period wm Frederick (fcrandfather of the 
preNeiit Kurl), the relative and guanlian of Jjonl Bjron. The i>oct flefliratrd 
to hirii hi* Iloum of Idlencim, viliflerl him in hin famoan satire, and apolof^ixed 
In Chiide Hanild. I>ml f^urliiile wrvito tmtccdiefl: Tlin Fnthcr'H Korengo 
(whif^h Dr. «lohn»on and Waijmio praiHcd), The KU'(>-Mothcr, and various 
ViHimn. ile cnnw to America during; tho Kevolutionary war, ftdlow-rommiii- 
iioner witli Wiiliatn K^len (Ixird Auckland), and Oovpmor Johniitone, with 
oflttrn of jHiace, anil wax rhallcnfced hy I/a Fayette, for terms used in tho Ad- 
dress to (Uniiprtinnf derof;at«)r)r U) France. In Jesse's " Selwyn and his Cont«»m- 
pf>raries/' tlicrn arrs nuineroiiN a^n'cahle letters of Carlisle — amonfcthem two, 
writt4»nfrom rhilBilelphia and Nitw York, with notices of "Mr. Washington/' 
and the war, whicrh were pleasantly intnnluced hy Mr. Thackeray, in his 
ivcent hfrturo on Ocorgo 111. Lord Carlisle died in 1825. at the ago of 
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Iq the midst of all embarrassments, however, Foston was not 
an unhappy home. The humours of its lord had full play. He 
was the hero of domestic life, his resources — his kindness, his 
wit, his personal humour, never filing. Numerous anecdotes of 
this nature are preserved in the narrative of his daughter — the 
charm of whose work is its thoroughly woman's picture of the 
household habits, which, after all, stamp the man. They may be 
briefly summed up in his art of happiness ; his industry, constant 
self-culture, a curious fondness for the minutise of the menage, 
attention to the common duties of life, care of his parishioners^ 
attachment of his servants, and the cement of those noble friend- 
ships which brought Homer, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, the Hollands, 
Bogers, to his hospitable home — an inviting baiting-place for these 
keen appreciators of wit and good-nature, which he characteristi- 
cally christened the Rector's Head. 

Within doors he made good taste and original management 
do the work of wealth in promoting comfort He contrived cheap 
decorations for his windows, his ceilings, and his fireplaces, in- 
geniously brightening his fires by a ventilating aperture. His 
bed-rooms were placarded with unframed prints, full of elevating 
suggestions. The arrangements of his store-room and apothe- 
cary's shop were among the curiosities of the place. Out of doors 
his management was quite as peculiar. He oddly economized 
time in farming his acres, by the use of " a tremendous speaking 
trumpet" at his door, with the supplement of a spy-glass, to bring 
the operations under view. HSs humanity to his cattle was shown 
in a way said to have been practised by a Duke of Argyle, in 
alleviating the distressed cuticles of his irritated tenantry. He set 
up a skeleton machine in the midst of a field, ingeniously arranged 
for every four-footed creature to rub against, which he called his 
Universal Scratcher. He carried his household to church, a mile 
distant fix)m the parsonage, through the miry clay, more success- 
ftdly than the family of the Vicar of Wakefield, in the adventure 
of Blackberry and the pillion^ in his old furbia\ied-up c^xmig^^^^ 
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Immortal^ drawn by hU cart-horae in Rhaflit, and guided by the 
carter on foot At the bam-like church fifly perBons were, on one 
oocanion, probably an aycrage one, present. 

The portrait of Bunch, tliat important portion of the Foston 
fiunily, is immortal ; a sketch from reality equal to the imagina- 
tion of Dickens. Mrs. Marcet, the autlior of the Conversations 
on I'oUtical Economy, an old friend of the host, exhibits her in 
fljllpluy^— 

<< I was coming down stairs one morning, when Mr. Smith sud- 
denly said to Bunch, who was passing, ' Bunch, do you like roast 
duck or boiled chicken P Bunch had probably never tasted either 
the one or the other in her life, but answered, without a moment's 
hesitation, ' Roast duck, please, sir,' and disappeared. I hiughed. 

* You may laugh,' said he, ' but you have no idea of the labour it 
has cost me to give her that decision of character. The Yorkshire 
peasantry are the quickest and shrewdest in the world, but you 
can never get a direct answer from them ; if you ask them even 
their own names, they always scratch their heads, and say, * A '• 
sur ai don't knaw, sir;' but I have brought Bunch to such perfec- 
tion, that she never hcsitAtes now on any subject, however difHcult. 
I am very strict with her. Would you like to hear her repeat 
her crimes ? She has tliem by heart, and repeats them every day.' 

* Come hens launch 1' calling out to her, * come and repeat your 
crimes U> Mrs. Marcet;' an<l Bunoli, a clean, fair, squat, tidy little 
girl, alM)ut ten or twelve years of age, quite as a matter of course, 
as grave as a judge, witliout the least hesitation, and with a loud 
voiws iKigan to repeat: * Plate-snatching, gravy-spilling, door- 
slainmiDg, blue-lwttle-fly-c^itching, and courtesy-bobbing.' * Ex- 
plain to Mrs. Mfiroet wliat blue-bottle-fly-catohing is.' < Standing, 
with my mouth open and not attending, sir.' ' And what is oourt- 
osy-lM)l)l)ing?' <Courtesying to the centre of the earth, please, 
sir.' * (i(mmI girl I now you may go.' < She makes a capital 
wait<T, I iiMKunj you ; on $t<tie occasions Jack Robinson, my car- 

ponter, Uiken off bin apron and waits too, and does preUy well* but 
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be ao mrtimftt nataral] j makes a mistake and stidu a gimlet into 
the bread instead of a fork.'" 

Mrs. Maicet also soppfies to the ^ Mfimoir** some pleasing anec> 
dotes of tbose medical traits, the foondation of which had heen 
laid at Edinhorgfa. Sydney is taking her the roimds of his Fos- 
too parsonage : — 

^ * But I came up to speak to Annie Eaj. Where is Annie 
£iaj ? Ring the bell for Annie Kaj.* Eaj appeared. * Bring 
me mj medicine-book« Annie Kay. Kay is my apothecary's boy, 
and makes up my medicines.' Kay appears with the book. ^ I 
am a great doctor ; would you like to hear some of my medicines ?* 
*0h yes, Mr. Sydney.' * There is the gentlejog, a pleasure lo 
take it — the BuU-dog, for more serious cases — Peters puke — 
Heart's delight, the comfort of all the old women in the village — 
Bub-a-dub. a capital embrocation — Dead-stop, settles the matter 
at once — Up-with-it-then needs no explanation; and so on. 
Now. Annie Eay, give Mrs. Spratt a bottle of Rub-a-dub ; and to 
Mr. Coles a dose of Dead-stop and twenty drops of laudanum.' 

**'This is the house to be ill in.' turning to us; *indiHHl every- 
body who comes is expected to take a little something ; I consider 
it a delicate compliment when my guests have a slight illness here. 
TTe have contrivances for everything. Have you seen my }>atent 
annour ? No ? Annie Kay bring my patent armour. Now. Kick * 
here : if you have a stiff-neck or swelled-face, here is this sweet 
case of tin filled with hot water, and covered with flannel, to put 
round your neck, and you are well directly. Likovise, a patent 
tin shoulder, in case of rheumatism. There you see a stoniai^h- 
tin, the greatest comfort in life ; and lastly, here is a tin slipi)er, 
to be filled with hot water, which you can sit with in the drawing- 
room, should you come in chilled, without wetting your feet. 
Come and see my apothecary's shop.' 

** We all went down stairs, and entered a room filUnl entirely on 
one side with medicinesi, and on the other with every description 
of groceries and household or agricultural neec^sixne^' \ \\\ >\v> 
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eeotri), a large chcut, forming a table, and divld<Ml Into compart- 
mentM for Koap, candleMi H^t, and Mugar. 

"* Here you iKje/ Haid ho, * overjr human want Wore you >— 

'' ' M«n wnntM but Ifitlo here below, 

An beef, rc$\, rantton, jKirk, Unib, reniion »kow ;' 

uprea/ling out hin armn to exhibit everything, and laughing/' 

KydfKsy Hmith wrc/te a gr($at deal af)out priMonn and priMonem, 
criineM fuid penalties, and juhIMh jmiUuu It \n of [KMitive value 
tliat we luive thin account of hiit own maniigemcmt In mattem of 
rural \H)\Uui m a JuMtie<3 of tlie Ptiiuut i — 

'^ He Mil vigorously U) work to Htudy lila^jkntime, and made 
bimMelf maitt«;r of an mueh law an jKMHible, itiMt/tad of blundering 
on, im many of IiIm neighlKium were cont^ent to iU)* Partly by thU 
knowle^lge, partly by hin gcKKi-humour, he gain<i<l a (t^inMiili^ratde 
Influeui^j in the quorum, which UHed to mi;i5t onr^s a fortnight at 
the little inn, ealleil the Ix;bMt/tr-houH(; $ and the fHt^ijile um^d to 
nay thi?y were Agoing to gi?t a little of Mr. Hmith'n lolmt^tr-Mauee/ 
IJy <Iint of UiH jxmerful voi(!<t, awl a little wr>odi;n luunmer, he 
pr<'Vttil(i<l on liob anil Hetty to Hpeak one at a time ; he alwayff 
tried, and oflim MU(^xuMled, in tuniing fo<5M Into friends, ifaving a 
horror of the Ciarne kws, tlieji in full fore<% and knowing, an ha 
MtateH in his niHuwh on the Itffform Hill, tftat for tiVitry Um phean- 
ants whi(;h flutU;r<!d in the WfKxl one Kiiglish jH^aMant was rotting 
Jn jail, he was always He<Tetly on the side of the ]X)tw}w.r (mueh 
to the indignation of his fellow-inagistrat<ts, who in a iK>a<:her saw 
a monstr;r of ini<|iiity), and always c^mtrivexl, if |K>ssible, to let 
him (!seape, rather than e(;mmit him to jail, with the ei;rtainty 0t 
his returning to the worlil an ar^eomplishe^l villain. lie t^ndear- 
our(;d to avoid exercising his fun(^ion as magistrate In his own 
village when |H>ssibhf, as he wishr*^! to \m at fH$ace with all hhl 
pariHliiotufrH. 

** Young d(!linr|ui!nts he never wiuld bear to er;minit j Init read 
them a (severe lecture, and in extreme caiK;s called out, 'John, 
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tyring me my private ^aMow9 P which infiillibly brought the little 
urchins weeping on their kne&», and, ' Oh ! for God*s Mike, your 
honour, pray forgive ua I* and his honour used graciously to iwnion 
them for this time, and deky the arrival of the private gallows, 
and seldom had occasion to repeat the threat.'** 

Such was the life at Foston, the poverty of a schohu* and a coun- 
try clergyman, supported by self-respect. His independence led 
him to make many sacrifices, but he had no hesitation in honour- 
ably accepting a favour. He received a hundred a year from his 
brother Robert, to support his son Douglas at Westminster school; 
buf Aunt Mary," an old lady, dying not long afler, and unexpect- 
edly leaving him a moderate legacy, he at once released liis brother 
firom the obligation.f Other accessions i:/i pnwperity followed, those 
affluent rills which the river is sure to meet with if its coun^e be 
long continued. The neighbouring living of Londe:«borough, va- 
cant for a short time, was added to his resources by the Earl of 
Carlisle, in 1825, which enabled him to visit Paris the next year. 

The three weeks' journey, as it is recorded in daily letters 
to Mrs. Sydney Smith, supplies one of the most delightful and 
amusing |)ortions of his always profitable and entertaining corres- 
pondence. It is full of the novelty, tlie gusto and enjoyment of 
the Englishman's or American's first pleasant impressions of the 
Continent, when cverj-thing appears gayer, brighter, lietter than 
ever l>efore, and the senses are feasted by the brilliant theatrical 
display. Sydney Smith had a liappy tem|M>nnent, never uliovc 
behig suqjrised and delighted. From the moment of his crossing 
the clmnnel his latent Gallic blood is all of a tingle. Calais is full 
of fine sensations. The l)edroom at Dessein's is sui)erb, and so is 

* I^dy lIollan<l'8 Memoir, p. 150. 

t To the Counter Grev, Foston, Nov. 21, 1821 : — "An old aunt has diod 
and left nic an citato in I^mdon ; this putfl me a little at my caite, and will, 
in 5onic dcprcc ^avc mc from the hitherto necessary, but unpleasant practice 
of makinf; 8ixi>cncc perfonn tlio functions and assume the imi>ortaiicc of a 
shilling. 

" Part of mv little csutc is the Guildhall Coffee-house, in King street, Cheap- 
tide. I mean to giro a ball tlicrc. Will you come V* 
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the dinner. ^I wish you could see mc," ho writes, with a hus- 
band's and a child's delight, to Mrs. Sydney, ^'with my wood fire 
and my little bed-room and fine sitting-room." The streets please 
him ^^ exceedingly." Calais *^ is quite anotlier world, and full of the 
greatest entertainment" As for the propriety and civility of the 
people, "I have not seen," he says, "a cobbler who is not better 
bred than an English gentleman." Everything is better than in 
England. The tea is better, the cookery << admirable;" and after 
a day's surfeit on the raree show, he throws liimsclf to profound 
slumber ^<on a cliarming bed." One thing only is wanting — the 
presence of Mrs. Sydney and the family. They are well re- 
membered. <* You sludl all see France; I am resolved upon that;" 
and again, "I most sincerely hope, one day or another, to conduct 
you all over it; the thought of doing so is one of my greatest 
pleasures in travelling." Paris, at which he arrives in a day or 
two, is great, but perhaps not quite equal to Calais. Under the in- 
fiuence of those rose-coloured first impressions, a hovel at the seap- 
board rivals a palace at YersaiUes, and a signboard a masterpiece 
at the Louvre. How many thousand Americans have been so over- 
come, on arriving at Havre, after a sea-voyage, by the raree show, 
and how human, caustic, witty, Sydney Smith appears in writing 
down all this nonsensical delusion — this capital trick of the Gallic 
puppets and scenery. At Paris we see the same process. Sydney 
takes lodgings in the Rue St. Honore : — *^ My sitting-room is su- 
perb; my bed-room, close to it, very good; there is a balcony 
which looks upon the street * * I am exceedingly pleased 
with everything I Imve seen at the hotel, and it will be, I think, 
[to Mrs. Sydney] here we shall lodge." Rather too fast this. Tlie 
next letter has an amendment, with an a|)ology for undue haste in 
locating the future air-castle — ^"of course, my opinions, from my 
n ^ information, are likely to change every day ; but at pres- 
mdined to think that I ought to have gone, and that we 
the Boulevards." Then comes a course of dinners, under 
jM of the Holland family ; talk, go8sip, and visits. The 
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wonder beoomea less wonderAil^ and admiration, still kept up, is 
here and there chilled by criticism. First impn^jtsions nciMl re- 
vision. A confession of the dinner table has a wider application 
out-of-doors tlian its admirable individual lessons within. *' I dined 
with Lord Holland; there was at table Ikuras, the Kx-DinMlor, 
in whose countenance I immediately discovered all the signs of 
blood and cruelty which distinguished his conduct. I found out, 
however, at the end of dinner, that it was not lUirrns, but M. de 
Barente, an historian and man of letters, who, I Ik'Ucvo, 1ms never 
kiUed anything greater than a flea." Sir Sidney Smith, the Ad- 
miral, was then in Paris, and there is some pleasant confusion be- 
tween the two celebrities. The clerical Sydney meets Talleyrand, 
Uumboldt and Cuvier; sees Mars and Talma at tlu* theatn% at^ 
tends the opera; finds Charles X. growing very old sinci* he dined 
with him at the Duke of Buccleugh*s, in S(*othuid, and m*ting very 
foolishly in his government, which leads to tlie prophecy, soon to 
be fidfilled, that *' if this man lives, another revolution is inevit- 
able.** The local pictures are exquisite. ^ It is curious to see in 
what httle apartments a French savant lives ; you find him at his 
books, covered with snuff, with a little dog tluit bites your legs." 
"The Parisians arc very fond of adorning their public fountains: 
sometimes water pours forth from a ro(*k, sometimes trickles fnim 
the jaws of a serpent. The dull and prosaic English turn a brass 
cock or pull out a plug. What a nation !*' lie finally leaves 
France, having purchased for himself the coat-of-anns of a French 
peer, on a seal, wliich took his fancy, as he i)rofessed, for family 
use,* a ** Cuisinier Bourgeois," and some rolls of French paj)er, to 

• Smith was fond of joking on this Bubjoct, as on nil otiiow, for Uint mat- 
ter. Lady Holland haa the following? anecdote of Combo Florey, some yvan 
later : — " He was TOtinjj one mominy: in his favourite bay-window, when a 
pompous little man, in nisty black, was ushered in. * May I nnk what pro- 
cures me the honour of this visit V said my father. • Oh,' said the little man, 
•I am comi)Oundinp a history of the distinguished families in Somcrsoisliire, 
fmd have called to obtain tlie Smith arms.' * I n»jn^'t, sir,' said my father, 
f not to lie able to contribute to so valuable n work ; but the Smiths never 
bad any armi, and have invariably sealed their lottcrs.with their tlmmbs.' " 
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add a cheap magnificence to the humble Foston. So closed Uiis 
charming episode in the life of the north country Rector. It may 
be here added that Sydney Smith did carry out his good intention 
of taking Mrs. Sydney to Paris. The visit came off in the autumn 
of 1835. Dessein's hotel, at Calais, was still magnificent; Rouen 
afibrded a glowing sensation ; gentlemen and kulics in blouses and 
caps were as conmion on the streets as before ; the cookery of 
Paris liad a nicer appreciation from a palate which had been much 
cultivated by London dinners in the interval : — ^** I shall not easily," 
he writes to Lady Grey, "forget a matelote at the Rocher de 
Cancalc and almond tort at Montreuil, or a potdet a la Tartare, at 
Grignon's. These are impressions which no change in future life 
can obliterate.''* Sydney Smith crossed the channel once more in 
1837, to visit Holland, but the gout was then the companion of his 
journey, and the rose-coloured atmosphere had vanished. Worldly 
prosperity had advanced, but youth had receded. 

In the beginning of 1828, his youngest daughter was mar- 
ried at York, and in the same month of January, he received 
the prcbcndal stall at Bristol, intelligence of wliich was grace- 
fully communicated to him by Lady Lyndhurst Tliither he 
at once removed, and inaugurated his Uibours by preaching a 
sermon before the startled mayor and corporation, in the Ca- 
thedral, on the fiflh of November, Guy Faux's day, in support of 
religious t^ileration, particularly in reference to the CatlioUcs.t 

* fiydo^y Hfiiith was not an epicure, in the ralgar tensv of the word ; hot 

\m WM» uti4fM^tU!tl\j something of the gtmrmet. He knew the rmlne of flaroiiif 

(m4 muk^a* Uf life, lie seasoned his cnraie's dish of potatoes, oo Salisborj 

FUih, with lM;t/:bnp ; studied, as we see, the mrsteries of taste in Puis, and 

4tA <'WM f^fMHAum (nxmdfid hj Dree, in the Tahle Talk of Ro|;cn) rose in a 

hniiViin. tA hatt^ u> the declaration that " kU idea of bmsTen was cati^ foie 

^pr^ u* xtiA ^iUtA 'A trnmpeu !" Smith wrote well on temperance, and 

yni^«^Mi< Ml. Vian Htrmz^ like these, howerer, the immortal mU receipt, 

f/enMii* »4 M«MU!Mm^>te " dining? oat," in the Memoirs aad Leoctiy will 

r jUi* f^ncttvffFj trvQpnttiti to ih^ traditions of jrastiviiomT. 

;» 1^ Mm;f>.*M« k 'i% a k^C'Sr to Lord Hollaai. Ebruaol, Svr. 5, ms >- 

fi^Mr/ySff^ fl/yu,Artf, ToHdar I hart pt«*cbeii aa hamtm sermoa fM 
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It is published in his woiks, and remains a plain, simple, sin- 
cere assertion in the words of its title, of ^ Those Rules of Chris- 
tian Charitj, by which our Opinions of other Sects should be 
formed." The Bristol preferment brought with it a living, and 
Foston-le-Claj was exchanged for the more euphonious Combe 
Florej, situated in a scene of natural beauty, near Taunton; 
in Smith's own description, ^ a most parsonic parsonage, like those 
described in novels." This increase of prosperity was darkened by 
the death of his son Douglas, in 1829 — a sorrow which accompanied 
the &ther through life. In his note book of the time, he writes, 
** April 14th, My beloved son Douglas died, aged twenty-four. 
Alas ! alas !" And afterward : " So ends this year of my life — a 
year of sorrow, fronr the loss of my beloved son Douglas — the first 
great misfortune of my life, and one which I shall never forget" 
Lady Holland adds the touching trait, ^ in his last hours he often 
called his youngest son by the name of Douglas." 

A year after, his friend Lord Grey having become minister, 
Sydney Smith's cathedral stall at Bristol was exchanged for a 
similar but more profitable post in London, and he became Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul's.* Combe Florey he still continued to 
hold, and thus, between town and country, " dining with the rich 
in London, and physicking the poor in the country, passing from 
the sauces of Dives to the sores of Lazarus,"t he continued his 
clerical career through life. 

of November] before the Mayor and Corporation, in the Cathedral — the 
most protestant Corporation in England I They stared at me with all their 
eyes. Sereral of them could not keep the turtle on their stomachs." 

♦ The following letter to his friend, Mrs. Meynell, records the event : — 

" Savillb Row, September, 1831. 

" My Deab G., I am just stepping into the carriage to be installed by the 
Bishop, but can not lose a post in thanking you. It is, I believe, a very good 
thing, and puts me at my ease for life. I asked for nothing — never did any 
thing shabby to procure preferment. These are pleasing recollections. My 
pleasure is greatly increased by the congratulations of good and excellent 
friends like yourself. God bless you ! " Sydney Smith." 

1 Letter to M. Eugene Robin. Memoir, ii. 497. 
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Nor were his duties at either phice ncf^lectcd. lie became a 
most zealous guardian of the church property and affairs at St. 
PauFs, superintending building accounts and expenses toilfully and 
skilfully ; and preaching in his turn, to the close of Ids life, with 
dignity and eloquence; while in the summer montlis, at Combe 
Florey, his heart expanded among his parishioners, whom he at- 
tended witli faithful tenderness ; entering into their circumMtances, 
and, what is so rare in tlie world with persons of superior station, 
surveying, with heartfelt symi>athy, the cares and enjoyments of 
life on a lower level. I lodge had always, in Sydney Smith, a 
friend, who understood him, and when it was tlireatened that 
Hodge's beer would bo cut off by meddling licensers, or Hodge was 
in danger from the game hiws, he had, in his clerical visiter, a use- 
ful protector. Sydney Smith's Advice to I'arishioncrs is worthy 
of the philanthropy, humanity, and good-humoured shrewdness of 
Poor liicliard. For Franklin, indeed. Smith entertained a gener- 
ous admiration, and the manners of the two sages were, in many 
tilings, not unlike. 

To the domestic sketches of Foston, must be added, as a pend- 
ant, this pencilling, by Lady Holland, of "glorified" Combe 
Florey : — ^* I long to give some sketches of these breakfasts, and 
the mode of life at Combe Florey, where there were oflen as- 
sembled guests that would liave made any table agreeable any- 
where ; but it would be difllcult to convey an adequate idea of the 
heauty, gayety, and liappincHs of the scene in which they took 
place, or the charm that he infused into the society assembled 
round his breakfast-table. Tlie room, an oblong, was, as I have 
already described, surrounded on threes sides by books, and ended 
in a bay-window, opening into the garden : not brown, dark, dull- 
looking volumes, but all in the bright<jst bindings ; for he carried 
bis system of furnishing for gayety even to the dress of his books. 

'* He would come down into this long, low room in the morning 
like a < giant refreshed to run his course,' bright and happy as the 
scene around him. * Thank God for Combo Florey I' he would 
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exdaim, tkrowing himself in his red arm-chair^ and looking around; 
'I feel like a bridegroom in the honeymoon.' And in truth I 
doubt if ever bridegroom felt so joyous, or at least made others 
feel so joyous, as he did on these occasions. ^ Ring the bell, 
Saba ;* the usual refrain, by-the-by, in erery pause, for he con- 
trived to keep every body actively employed around him, and no- 
body ever objected to be so employed. ^ Ring the bell, Saba.' En- 
ter the servant, D • * D , glorify the room.' This meant 

that the three Venetian windows of the bay were to be flung open, 
displaying the garden on every side, and letting in a blaze of sun- 
shine and flowers. D glorifles the room wit)^ the utmost 

gravity, and departs. < You would not believe it,' he said, ' to look 

at him now, but D is a reformed Quaker. Yes, he quaked, 

or did quake ; his brother quakes still : but D is now thorough- 
ly orthodox. I should not like to be a Dissenter in his way ; he is 

to be one of my vergers at St Paul's some day. Lady B 

calls them my virgins. She asked me the other day, ' Fray, Mr. 
Smith, is it true that you walk down St Paul's with three virgins 
holding silver pokers before you ?' I shook my head, and looked 
very grave, and bid her come and see. Some enemy of the Church, 
some Dissenter, had clearly been misleading her.' 

^ ' There now,' sitting down at the breakfast-table, ' take a lesson 
of economy. You never breakfasted in a parsonage before, did you ? 
There, you see my china is all white, so if broken can always be 
renewed ; the same with my plates at dinner : did you observe my 
plates ? every one a different pattern, some of them sweet articles; 
it was a pleasure to dine upon such a plate as I had last night It 
is true, Mrs. Sydney, who is a great herald, is shocked because 
some of them have the arms of a royal duke or a knight of the 
garter on them, but that does not signify to me. My plan is to 
go into a china shop and bid them show me every plate they 
have which does not cost more than half a crown ; you see the 
result'" 

Smith's London life, at his residence in Charles street, appears 
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to have been attended hy <<all tliat gliould accompany old age, 
honour, love, obedience, troops of friendf)/' but Homo faces, alas, were 
missing. Mackmtosh, whose memory he fondly cherished, was no 
longer livmg, and others had fallen in the race. He gained, however, 
the alliance of Dr. Holland,* who married his daughter Saba, in 
1884, and new Reuses came to cheer him in his home-circle. 

The fifteen years assigned to the Canon of St. Paul's, bore rich 
fruits of his preceding culture and discipline. Ue had ceased 
contributing to the Edinburgh Review, having penned his last 
article — it was on the Catholic Question— in 1827. He now 
thought it de^rous that a Church dignitary sliould appear openly 
to the world in his writings, and not shelter himself under the 
anonymous. His pen, liowever, was not idle, and he stood forth 
still, as ever, in pamphlets and letters to the newspapers, a 
champion of liberal interests, and of the rights of his order. 

Having been thrown, upon his first arrival at Bristol, in 1 830, into 
the midst of the violent agitations of the times, he met tlie crisis 
by his practical earnest advice to the uninstructfsd laboring cUisses, 
and his more resolute warnings to the exclusive jioliticians. To 
enlighten the poor on the value of machinery, which they were 
bent ui>on destroying, he published several clieap tracts, entitled 
V ^ Letters to Swing ;'' while at county Reform meetings at Taunton, 
be levelled several most vigorous speeches at the pressing evils of 
the representative system. In one of these occurs his now world 
renowned mtroduction of Mrs. Partington. 

The most notable of all Sydney Smith's writings on the afiairs 
of the Establishment, were his three Letters addressed to Arch- 
deacon Singleton, the first of which appeared in 1837, and the 

* Sir Henry Holland, eminent for hii literary and philoiophical, a» well as 
profMMional attainments. He took hiii degree of M. I>. at Kdinbai^h, in 1809. 
In the lummor of 1810 be viiited Iceland, in company wiUi 8ir Geon^ Mac- 
kenzie, to wiioie book of travclf in the iwland he contributed the Preliminary 
DijiMertation and the article on Kducation and literature. Hiit '* Traveb in 
the Ionian h\c», Albania, Theiialy, Macedonia, &c., during t)ie yean 181S 
sad 1813/' wen received with fkyoiir on their pablication in 1819. 

/ 
/ . ■ 
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odiere at inteiTals of about a year. Thej relate to the affidrs of 
the Whig Ecclesiastical Commission, then sitting, and chiefly to its 
attempted inTasions of Cathedral endowments and patronage. It 
was proposed, among other things, to assist the revenues of the 
poorer clergy, by taking from a number of the larger benefices 
pecuniary adyantages, to form a fund for the augmentation of 
small livings. The prebendal stalls of St Paul's, in particular, 
were exposed to the shears of the projected bill. They were to 
be diminished in number, and their emoluments curtailed. Sydney 
Smith came forth resolutely to the rescue. As it was a conmiis- 
gion of Bishops in which Deans and Chapters were not repre- 
sented, and as Episcopal revenues were not to be touched, the 
Bishops were made to feel the full force of his wit and argument. 
There is some very plain talk addressed to the Bishop of London, 
the learned Blomfield, whose passion for government is made to 
appear a virtue in excess. " Here it is," Smith exclaims, citing a 
charge of rashness against the Bishop's classical emendations, 
" quaiis ah tncepto. He begins with -ZEscbjlus, and ends with the 
Church of England ; begins with profane, and ends with holy in- 
novations — scratching out old readings which every commentator 
had sanctioned, abolishing ecclesiastical dignities which every re- 
former had spared ; thrusting an anapaest into a verse which will not 
bear it ; and intruding a Canon into a Cathedral which does not want 
it" The handling of the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Monk, who 
threw into the discussion an attack upon Sydney Smith, as " a scof- 
fer and jester," is excessively severe, retorting personality for pep- 
sonality. There is a very neat example of mingled satire and eulo- 
gy in a page on Lord Melbourne. In these papers, too, occurs the 
celebrated description of Lord John RusseU : " There is not a better 
man in England ; but his worst failure is, that he is utterly ignor- 
ant of aU mond fear ; there is nothing he would not undertake. 
I believe he would perform the operation for the stone — build 
St Peter's — or assume (with or without ten minutes' notice), the 
command of the Channel Fleet; and no one would di&coN^r^b^ 
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Mb manner, that the patient had died-^Uie Church tumbled down 
—and Uie Channel Fleet been knocked to atoms/' 

The main argument of the Letteni, wliich shows the Canon 
something of a conservative in the plurality interest, is that the 
reform would be urgust and injurious to the Church. It would 
interfere with vested rights, and, though it might tend to equalize 
the incomes of the clergy, the migority of them would remain very 
small— the individual gain would be trifling, while the great pecu- 
niary and social rewards of the Church would be destroyed. The 
English EHtablishmcnt, he argued, is, upon the wliole, ix)or, but its 
character is maintained in a country where wealth is essential to 
secure respect by its high prizes. As in the profession of the bar, 
many are induced to enter it, and encounter every early privation 
with Uie hoi>e of attaining its splendid positions ; which also attract 
many persons of inde|>end(;nt incomes, who Uius supply the gen- 
eral ihiiUiUmdy of means. Destroy these glittering emoluments, 
and tlie ground will be occujiied by inferior men, low, badly edu- 
cated, and fanatical. ^You will Imve a set of ranting, raving 
Pastors, who will wage war against all the innocent pleasures of 
lifcs, vie with each other in extravagance of zttBl, and pkigue your 
luiart out with their nonsense and absurdity : cribbage must be 
played in caverns, and sixixmny whist take refuge in the liowling 
wilderness. In Uiis way low men, doomed to hopeless jioverty, 
and galled by contempt, wili endeavour to force tliemselves into 
station and significatKx;.'' 

The Cliapter rights were galUintly and successfully defended 
from biihind Uie cntnmchtniints of Hu Taul's, with many a dashing 
sortie and skirmish — without luiy particular delicacy as to the 
wca]K)n or its stroke — with the Bishops. Tluit his friends, the 
Whigs, suflenjd from tli($ forcM*. of his logic was but a proof of his 
indefNjndent <;hara(!ter. It was no lUimriUm of his jKilitical prin- 
^ples, but e^vidence of his constatK^y to what he had always re- 
led as the practical welfare of the Church; while he had, 
C(r a/tcrf an opjxirtunity of proving to Uie world liow little he 
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itUideldM^bjkttpriTaiepeeaiiivyialerMla. A 
perquBie cf tbe C1ia|iCer of St. Paul s tJw Imn^ of FAtnonkm, 
wonk ieres bandred pounds a jtmr^ firU to Im ikare, on tiie death 
of ii» aBodUe, Ifr. Tue. Aemdiiig to tiie wi^ m ndi maft- 
va%h w expected that be would tnni the caioliinMni to b» own 
He generoQil J oonfened the whole on the nn of the 
The inddent is so characicristieallj nanated bj 
hiaft» in a letter addresied to bis wife, that it would be iigiistioe to 
the reader not to present the scene in bis own words: **I 
over, jeawrdaj, to the Taica at Edmonton. Tbe fiunulj ( 
of three delicate dangbtrrs, an aoot, the old kdj, and her son, 
tben came of Edmonton; the old lad J was in bed. I ftiond there 
a phrciaan, an old fiiend of Tate's, attending them from friend- 
sbi^ wbo bad eome from London fiur that purpose. Tbej were 
in daOj npfictarion of being tnmed oat hota boose and coracj. 
... I began bj inquixing tbe charaftpr of their servant ; then 
tankcsd the oonrersation upon their afiain, and expressed a hope 
the Cliapter migbl nhimatel v do fiometbing for them. I then said, 

* Ix 2^ mj dntj to state to joa (tbej were all assembled) that I 
bare gzren awaj tbe living of Edmonton ; and bare writien to 
oar Chapter derk this nKiming, io mention tbe penon to whom I 
bare given ii ; and I most aho tell joo, that I am sore be will 
wppKniA bis chrate. (A general silence and dejection.) It is a 
verr odd ocniMsdenoe,' I added. *' that the gentleman I bave selected 
is a xuimesake of this fiuul j ; bis name is Tate. Have jou any 
relataoDs of that name 'f * No. we bave noC' * And^ bj a more 
siDjralar eoinddenoe, bis name is Thomas Tate ; in short,' I added, 

* there is do use in mincing tbe matter, joa are vicar of Edmonton.' 
TLev all burst into tears. It flung me, also, into a great agitation 
of uars, and I wept and groaned for a long time. Then I rose, 
and said I thoo^ it was very likelj to end in their keeping a 
bDLg:zT. at which we aU langbed as violently. 

^ Tbe poor old lady, wbo was sleeping in a garret because she 
could not bear to enter into the room lately inbabia-d by her 
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husband, sent for me and kissed me, sobbing with a tlionsand 
emotions. The charitable physician wept too. ... I never passed 
BO remarkable a morning, nor was more deeply impressed with 
the sufferings of human life, and never felt more thoroughly the 
happiness of doing good.*' 

A pamphlet on the Ballot was the most important of Sydney 
Smith's later productions. It appeared in 1889, when the subject 
was much agitated by tiie liberals. He opposed its introduction 
with his usual ingenuity and pertinacity of argument, considering 
it ineffective in reaching tlie evil, interference with the freedom 
of voting, it was set forth to cure. lie regards it as inimical to 
moral courage, a foe to just responsibility and good example; 
citing, with unction, a niply of John Kjmdolph, at a dinner-party 
in London, to the question whether ballot prevailed in his state of 
Virginia. " I scarcely k^lievc," n»plied the American orator, " we 
have such a fool in all Virginia, as to mention, even, the vote by 
ballot ; and I do not lu^sitate to say, that the adoption of tlio ballot 
would make any nation a nation of scoundrels, if it did not find 
them HO." •*Jolui lliuulolph," 'continues Sydney Smith, "was 
right ; ho felt that it was not necessary tliat a people should be 
false in order to l)e free ; univerwd hyiKHTisy would be the consc- 
qunneu of ballot ; we, should soon say, on deliberation, what David 
only ossc»rted in his hasti*, that all men were liars,** It is curious 
to note the niatter-of-fiict way in which it is token for granted, 
that the landlord will, in some way, control his tenants. In Amer- 
Icn, wlujro tlio ballot, Uiough generally prevalent, is not universal, 
ho asserts, " it is nearly a dead letter ; no protection is wanted : if 
the l>a11ot prot<H*ts any one it is the master, not the man." One 
of the difUcultics urged, in the use of the ballot, is its defeat of 
n miltnhlo system of n^gistration, by which contested returns might 
. At the close of the essay, the argument of whicli rests, 
rith him, greatly on local exiuHliency, he expresses his 
' what he regarded as a concomitant of the measure in 
ib0 demand fur universal suffrage. 
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The iRJUUimuc of die nOwmj disMfer, Ij ^re, at YennlleB, ia 
ldl2, idien a mmber of fires were lost, in eooseqoence of a legu- 
i bj wliidi die paaset^en were locked in the can, drew forth 
1 Sandi sereral diaracterisdc leden on the subject, addressed 
to Hie Manm^ Chrooide and Sir Robert PeeL 

Hie jear 1843 prodnced Sjdnej Smith's fiunoos Petidoo to 
OoagreBS, and Letters on American Debts. The fiuhire of sereral 
States in the midst of financial embarrassments, to make prorisioQ 
tar the psfment of interest dne on bonds, with whaterer extenn- 
aiiii^ droomstances it ma j ha^e been attended, was a pressing 
eriL Judged by the lower test of expediencr, it was a political 
The delaj, fortnnatel j, was soon enoogfa terminated, in 
of the cases, to ward off the severe verdict of the world 
wiach would have attended upon persistance in the neglect. 
Snidi was the holder of certain Pennsylvania Bonds. He missed 
bis send-ammal interest on pa j-day ; heard talk of the ill word 
^ rgndiation,'' and took op hb pen in ilhistzation of the soond prin- 
ciples of pecmaiary obligation and national faith. The caose was 
jasL and his wit was trenchant. He made the most of the sobject, 
as he had a right to do ; indeed, he made so mnch of it, that the 
hnigh was rather turned against Ima, when it was found over how 
sE^ a perscnal loss he had contrived to raise so loud a storm of indig- 
natMn. He sold his shares at a discount, and was damaged a small 
matter by the operation. The principle, however, was th& same. 
Ifibf ^'dralMroloDredmen'' had taken but two pence in the spirit of 
robbery, they would have been justly exposed to the vituperadres of 
all the languages of the civilized world. Sydney Smith's extrava- 
gance of statement and exaggerating invecdve-, the riot of his 
humour, while increasing the efficiency, abated, however, finom the 
aoeri>ity c^ his denunciations. As to the principle involved, there 
eould be but one opinion for both sides of the Atlantic ; and it was 
generally onsidered, on this side, that Sydney Smith's Letters did 
pxA service. In other days, when America had been in need of 
Eng^sh opinion, Sydney Smith, it should not he for^cAifsix, VoAl 
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atood forth her resoliile eulogisl and champioQ. It was with him 
thai the Terj compUmeDtaiy phrase applied to the United States, 
originated^ ^ a magnificeDt spectacle of human happiness.*** The 
entrance of the demon Bepudialion on the scene distoibed the 
show.f 

• Artide, America, Ed. B«T.,Jobr, 11894. Letter to Jefih«j» Not. 93,181 S. 
t There it a ttun* in an anmsiQg* thoagh recklen, SngUsh tquib of the 
tiiiM on the topic, innodaciiig StdncT Smith : — 

^A XEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNS. 
"Teikkce Doodle hoRom cash* 
Yankee Poodle spends it» 
And then he snnps his fingen at 

The joUj flat who lend* iu 
Ask him when he meant to pay, 

He shows no hesitation, 
Bat sajps he*ll take the shortest iray 
And that*s Repudiation I 

Ckoms: Yankee Doodle bonrowi cash, ^ 

** Yankee tows that tvay State 

Is Aree and independent: 
And if thcT paid each other's debtt» 

Theie*d never hi an end on*t 
Thej keep distinct till "settling** comet. 

And then throughout the nation 
Thcj all become ** United States** 

To preach Repudiation I 

''Lending cash to Illinoit, 

Or to PennsylTania, 
Florida, or Mississippi, 

Once was quite a mania. 
Of all the States .*tis hard to say 

Which makes the proudest show, tin^ 
But Yankee seems himself to like 

The State of 0>I-owe, sin. 

The reverend joker of St. Paul's 

Don't relish much their plunder. 
And ofVon at their knaWsh tricks 

Has hurtcd his wittT thunder. 
But Jonathan by nature wears 

A hiilo of toughest leather, 
Which braves the sliarpest-pointcd darts 

And canofis put together t 
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Hie PemisylTaiiia bonds supplied a frequent theme to Sydney 
Smitli, in his conTenatioQS and letters, grave and gay. He read 
the American papers, and found himself a well-abused man: 
^ The Americans, I see," he said, ** caU me a Minor Canon. They 
are abusing me dreadfully to-day : they call me Xandppe ; they 
might, at least, haye known my sex : and they say I am eighty- 
four." To the Countess Grey, he writes : ^ There is nothing in 
the crimes of kings worse than this villainy of democracy." To 
Mrs. Grote : ** My bomb has fallen very successfully in America, 
and the list of killed and wounded is extensive. I have several 
qmres of paper sent me every day, caUing me monster, thief, 
atheist, deist, etc Duff Green sent me three pounds of cheese, 
and a Captain Blorgan a large barrel of American apples." 

A Captain Morgan is the Captain Morgan, of New York, late 
of the packet ship Southampton, whose genial personal qualities, 

"He tells 'em thej are clapping on 

Their credit quite a stopper, 
And when they come to go to war 

They'll never ndse a copper. 
If that's the case, they coolly say, 

Jost as if to spite us, 
They'd better stop onr .dividends. 

And hoard 'em np to fight ns! 

"What's the nse of moneyed friends 

If yon mustn't bleed 'em 1 
Onrs, I gness, says Jonathan, 

The country is of fireedom 1 
And what does freedom mean, if not 

To whip oar slaves at pleasore 
And borrow money when yon can. 

To pay it at your leisure 1 

"Qfeat and free Amerikeo 

With all the world is vying. 
That she the " land of prvmaw" if 

There's surely no denying. 
But be it known henceforth to all. 

Who hold their I. O. U. sin, 
A Yankee Doodle promise is 

A Yankee Doodkdo, sirs!" 
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appreciated by many Atlantic travcllerd and intimates at hoiii% 
have long endeared him to such honourable literary and artiatio 
friends and acquaintances abroad, as Dickens, Thackeray, Leslie 
and his brotlier-artists of the Sketching Club of London. To 
Captain Morgan we are indebted for the two following letters, now 
first published, addressed to him by Sydney Smith — touching tha 
apples aforesaid, and American obligations generally. The int, 
which wo also present, in a fac-simile of the original, is dated aft ^ 
tlie writer's London residence, in December, 1 843. It reads : " Sir : 
I am much obliged by your present of Apples, which I consider , i 
as apples of Concord not discord. I liave no longer any i>ecuniai7 | 
interest that your countrymen should pay their debts — but as ft ] 
sincere friend to America, I earnestly hope they may do bo.* ^ 
The other is dated Combe Florey, January 14, 1844: "Sir: I i 
should have written long since to have thanked you for your ^ 
Apples, but unfortunately lost your address. It lately occurred to 1 
me, tliat I could find you by means of our friend, Mr. Bates. The 
apples liave been eaten with universal applause, after I had 
sured the com]>any that tliey came from a Solvent State. My 
opinion (worth something, not much), is, that Pennsylvania will 
not pay. I \mird my friend Stokes upon the subject, but his facts 
and his argiimc*nts led me to cx)nclurtions very op])osite to his own. 
I sincerely hope that you have only a theoretical interest in the 
subj(».ct." 

In spite of skepticism, the apples were doubtl(\ss eaten with good 
will. Sydney Smith, though t^macious of his satire and his jests, 
list4'ne.d with intenjst to i\w representations of Mr. Edward 
Kvf^n^tt^ th(Mi in England, and read with satisfaction the fair-minded 
Iett4»r publinhed by Mr. George Ticknor in the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser.* 

It was this year, 1848, which brought to the Canon of St. Paul's, 
too late in liO^ to luld much to his usefulness or enjoyments, a lai^ 
inenwise of weiilth. Ilis bn)ther Courtenay died without a will| 
* It \n ((ivni ill I^itily HollAuri'H Monioir, pp. 2G4-268. 
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^ and Sydney^ at the age of seventj-two, inherited one third of an 
estate of a hundred thousand poundd. 

Sydney Smith had now arrived at that period of life, in which 
in general, there Ls little for a man to do but to fold hia robes about 
Urn and leave the stage with decorum. Though retaining his fac- 
nlties to the last with unabated mental vigour, the premonitions of 
disease warned him of the grave. ^' I am going slowly," he writes 
to a friend in 1836, ^ down the hill of life. One evil in old age 
is, that as your time is come, you think every little illness is the 
beginning of the end. When a man expects to be arrested, every 
knock at the door is an alarm.'' The gout paid him several such 
domiciliary visits before the final summons. He was not what is 
called a martyr to the disease, but he felt its sting. He jests on 
the subject in his correspondence with his friend and fellow-victim, 
Sir Greorge Philips,* and bears up bravely under the infliction. In 
the history of suffering, pain has been no unfrequent stimulant of 
wit The season before his death he said '^ I feel so weak, both 
in body and mind, that I verily believe, if the knife were put into my 
hand, I should not have strength or energy enough to stick it into 
a Dissenter." Under the last regimen of his physician, he said to 
his friend General Fox, " Ah, Cliarles ! I wish I were allowed 
even the wing of a roasted butterfly." Such things had once set 
the table on the roar. The jest cost more now. 

It is pleasant to note how kindly the old humourist carries 
himself to the last in his letters to liLs female friends. The novels 
of Dickens, for which he had a genuine appreciation, were among 
his latest enjoyments. The infirmities of age, with intermissions 

•'•A more benevolent man," says Hajdon, in his Diary, "never lived 
than Sir George Philips." He advanced five hundred guineas to the artist 
for his picture of Christ in the Garden. Smith visited Philips at his seat near 
ICanchcster, when the host revelled in his guest's humour. " He was inces- 
santly stimulating him to attack him," says Lady Holland, "which my father 
certainly did most vigorously ; yet I believe no one present enjoyed these at* 
tacks more than Sir George himself, who laughed at them almost to exhaus- 
tk)n." Philips died in 1847, at the age of eighty-one. 

4 
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of comfort, crept nicatlWy on, and in OctoU^r, 1844, a butt attadc^ 
an affection of water on the clietit, i:Miin:<{W:nt on diM:afle of the 
heart, tif:izt'A iu viriim ifi the country at Combe Fion^y. lie waa 
remov#:<l tri tfiwn, was attendee! by hiji U:loved fton-iu-law, Dr, 
Holknd, and by hiit nur^e, Afinie Kay, who liad l/eeu with him 
since the old fhiVH at VijnUm. Eari Grey itent him mesHageH of 
Hyinpathy from UU own d«:ath-U:d. In one of hiji hint liount the 
wont4;d fir»: of the jinraeher of St. Paui*H buri*t forth in tiie redUk 
tion of a toudiing and elrKjuent fiaif.nage from hijt Hcrmon on 
Richer. ^ One evening," UU rhiu^rhter, LarJy Holhind, t«:lLt lu, 
^ when the nxiin was lialf riarkened, and he kia#l \r«-j:u nthiuip^ long 
in hilenc'i, and I thou;;ht him a-leep, he iiuddenly burst forth, in a 
voice .-:o i'tn>n;( and full tliat it -tart led ua — * We talk cff human 
life as a journey, but how variou-ly i.s tliat journey |i#:rformed! 
There an; home who come forth ;rirt, and hlujfi, and rnanthKl, 
to walk on velvet lawns and smooth terracf^jf, when; every gale 
Is am';-ted, and every lx:am i-t t#:mi*<5red. lliere arc otiien 
who walk on the Alpine path of life, against driving misery, 
and thnju;^li >;U^nny ••ornjWf>, over «:liarp afflictionji ; walk with 
ban: fe<:t, and nake<l bnra-t, jofM, mangled, and chilhr<].' " Hut 
these inequalities, of life were now o\'er. He hsul arriv#.fl at the 
common l(;v<-l of mortjility. The end liad come, fie f.'ulmly 
met death the 'J'2d of February, 18 4. v. His remaias were laid in 
the cemetery of Kendal (jn-v.iu The t/mib ujK^n which hln epitaph 
Is written lut^ al>o an inscription to the memory of his kwi Lkiughui ; 
and then;, tfxj, nrii/i all that vta.^ mortal of hiji wife who £Oon fol- 
lowed him to the grav^.* 

In per-on, Sydney Sniith, a^ he liaM U^^m de.scr]lK;<i to us by 
thosi: who knew . m, wa>i of the mfrdium height ; plethoric in habit 
though of gn:at . :tivity, of a di:n.-4: bmwn crjmplexion, a dark ex- 

• Sy»lin-y Sin i til' i»4T»!Oiial prrjjf^rriy wa^ ftwom and«:r jCW/XjO. IIi« wife, 

for whoffi liU-r.il j»r»*-.i-iori «ai iriA'lc, wa* "ol': cx<.-':utrix of hi« will. Then 

u a \t'.)tiit\ of X.'io/i'jO to hi* koii Wyri'lharn, ari<l kit MrvantA wens 
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pressive eyo, an open countennnco, indiciitivo of HhrowdneM, hu- 
mour, and bcnevolonco. Thcro Ih a look, too, in tho Knf^liMh cn- 
gravcd portraita) of n tliouf^htful sfTiouMnoM. A C4?rtain li<*avino4«ii 
in liiH flguro won nuutmlize<l by conHtitUtional vivacity. Ilia 
'< fionso, wit, and clumsineBH," Raid a collugo com|MUiion, kiivo ** Uie 
idea of an Athcniiui carter." Ho once Hat to his friend, Gilbert 
Stuart Newton, for an abbots in a painting. 

Newton made a |)ortrait of Nmitii, reprcHenting him in the later 
|>eriod of life when all bin ftuniltieH were mellowe<l and refined. 
It wan while in att^^idance u(>on t\w. nrtiHt for thJM picturv*, (»n a 
warm day, that the wit n^marked he would pn^fiT to Uikv. off liiM 
tletili and nit in liiH boiien I* Afler NrwtonV deatli the {Mirtniit 
WQA brought to Am<Tini by his widow. In 1H'17, a <*opy wan 
made from it for Captain Vj. 10. Morgan, by MiHH Ann Lenlie, hIh- 
U'.r of the well-known artist. Not long ixWvVj tho original wiih de- 
Btroycd by lire. Tho copy hiw beeii kindly leiit to UH by it,^ owner, 
and the engraving pbuuid m the fnmtirtpiece to tho proHcnt volume 
in made after it. 

Th(^ practio4il, Hound, every-ihiy, working ehanictcr of Sydney 
Smith'tt life, Ih itn gnMite.st h'HHon. II(^ unit(Mi in a rare mminer 

* Tho jcRt, n tiling not unconitnon with huiiiouriHtH, nwrnn to hiivo donu 
(Inty on another orciiMion. Wo hiivo thiH roport of it nnion^; vuriouN ncmpH 
of convorHiition, in Liuly IIolhuul'M Monioir (p. 2.'IM), with tliu plciiMunt addi- 
tion of Mm. JurkHon'n wondtTnicnt : — 

" Nothing iinuiHOH mo nioro thtin to obHorvo tho utt<T wiitit of prrrcptioti 
of n joko in nonio niindN. Mtm. JiukMon onllcd tho othor dny, luid Mpoko of 
tho opproHHivo hoiit of laitt wook. * Ilojit, niu'ain 1* I Haid, ' it waH no drtiiwlful 
hero, tfiat I found thoro waH nothin^^ loft for it but to tako ofT my HoHh and. 
pit in my txmoi*/ ' Tako otT your floNh and Hit in your fM)noH, Hir 1 Oh I Mr. 
Smith I how couhl you do that?' Hho cxolaimod, with tho utmoHt gravity. 
' Nolhinjjf more oany, ma'am ; oomo and hoo iK^xt timo.' Hut niio onlorod lior 
ciirriajrc, and ovi<iontly thought it a vory unorliiodox procoodinj;." 

Thoro in anothor anoodoto of Nc^wton'H Hfudio. Tho artiHt waM oni^a^jod in 
paintinjc a portrait of Mooro, which Iho poot took Smith, from a hroakfaHt 
with Ko{;orH, to »oo. ' CouMn't you rontrivo," naid Sydn<iy, in hirt jrravost 
matmor to Nowton, " to thn)W into hin fu<'o nomowhat of a Htronj^or oxproHHion 
of hostility to tlie Church }&BtahU$hnwut'i" (Moore's IViary, Mvv^ ul ,\^*Jl^»^ 
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the virtaes of tho optimist and the reformer. An ardent devotee 
of human happiness, he did not destroy life to improve it ; nor did 
he ever cease to oppose evils in the way of its prosperity. While 
he appears taking his ease in that great inn, the world, enjo3ring 
himself and communicating pleasure to others, he is quarrelling 
with all sorts of injustice in high places ; contending for tlie peasant 
and the labourer ; advocating tho rights of accused criminals, with 
a word for poor chimney-sweeps ; reading lessons to squires, par- 
liament men and bishops ; battling for religious and political free- 
dom. He fought a long figlit with dullness, pedantry, prejudice, 
private and political interest, and came off conqueror. His honest 
laugh rang through the whole field. An instinctive genius, the 
inspiration of common sense, was his weapon. He had an advan- 
tage of position too in favour of his wit and his reforms in fighting 
under the protection and in dcjfence of the established Church ; for 
the best reformer is not all reformer. He must liave some point of 
support, or how can he wage war with success ? Where can he de- 
posit the fruits of victory ? Tliere arc noisy reformers who cut 
themselves loose from all positive institutions, and, like tlie poets* 
" cats in air-pumps," attempt subsistence in a vacuum. Sydney 
Smith was not one of these emi)ty whims. 

The most genial and conciliatory, lie was the most independent 
of men. His independence was, with his other virtues, of a prac- 
tical charactcT ; alike al)ove obsequiousness, indolence and churlish- 
ness. He had a just knowledge of the respect due his faculties 
and attainments, of his claims upon the society to which he be- 
longed, his party and his church. On proper occasions he asserted 
them in a manly way ; when they were not acknowledged he bore 
the loss philosophically, and even 8i>orted with his misfortunes. 
Tliere was no misanthropy in his disjK)sition. 

In the art of getting on in the world, he was certainly not indif- 
ferent to the mtiin climice, while his life affords an illustration of 
the benevolence of men of moderate means. During a consider- 
"^ble part of his career in narrow circumstances, and compelled to 
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•oonomjy whether Helling hin wife'n jowc*]h, pn«aching at chapela, 
lecturing, reviewing, eking out u curateV liumhloneHH by drafU* on 
huniour and imagination, he in coimtiuitly doing iiU*ral a(!tK ; a man 
of charity and bcncfiwnw ; bcRtowing free-will oIlcringM from a 
life of Bclf-deninl and honourable industry ; contributionn which a 
generouB nature extorted from a stock almost too small for home 
necessities. 

Independence of opuiion and of fortune he valued most higlily, 
and pursued steadily and successfully, tht^ one for i\w other, the 
inferior for the superior. In the wisdom of IJunw the poet's 
manly Epistle, he *< assiduously waitt^d " u])on Fortune and gathered 
wealth — 

'* Not for to Iiidu it in a hrdRe, 
Nor for a train attendant, 
But for the ^iDriouH privilvKO 
Of lu'inj; inilvpomlont." 

He had the courage in a luxurious, artiiiciiU society, where weak 
men lure crushed by convent ioiiaiisins, of appearing wluU he was 
and spending no nion^ than be eouUl atlbnl. An instaiuH* of 
his business punctilio in ])ecuninry obligations <M*curs in one of his 
letters to his early friend Mr. Heacli. The latter bad a small sum 
of money b*ft in his bands on settlement with bis son's tutor. Mr. 
Bem*li credits the iic(*ountwitb iive |mt nMit. interest. Sydney in- 
sists ]H>sitively that it must hv. but four, luid will 1k) under no obli- 
gation for luiy more.* 

His personal independence wa** shown in many instamvs during 
the periml of bis alliance with a juilitical ])arty out of oWm*. ; an 
asso<*iation unfriendly to bis cb*rical advtuin'inent. In a \o.m pub- 
lic light it was exhibited in the manly fnn'dom of bis int(>nH)urso 
with bis friends. His wit spared none of their fU>suniities. I lis 
betters, fnMpKMitly models of (*ourt(?sy and compliment., are alwa}'8 
frank and trutbitil. 

This resolute self-possession, thongb based on brave, natural 

* Fourth Engliih rdition of the Mcnioin, i. 109. 
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qualiticfl, and deyclopcd witli freedom, wan oIro an affair of convic- 
tion and the will. l^aHlifiilneflfl is one of the last qtialiticA which 
would be aRRi^ed to 8ydn(*.y Smith, but we read that he was shj 
oven in hiH early manliood. Ilis acuteness of mind, however, Roon 
corrected the evil. lie fintt discovered, he says, *' that all mankind 
were not solely employed in observing him, as all young people 
think, and tliat sliamming was of no use, the world being very 
diMir-Highted, and soon estimating a man at his just value. This 
cured mo, and I determined to be natural, and let the world find 
me out."* 

Subsidiary to this personal courage was his hopeful way of look- 
ing at the world, lie was always practising and inculcating the 
disposition. " Some very excellent people," he said, " tell you 
tli(^y dare not hope. To me it seems much more im[>ious to dare 
to dc^spair." He had an excellent rule for the happiness and wis- 
dom of life as to the future, not to look too far into it for inevita- 
ble tliougli probably distant disaster. " Take short views, liope for 
the tx^st., and trust in God."t Inclined by temperament to antici- 
pate (M)ming evils — for our wit, s])ite of his many jestM, was a 
m^ious man — he resisted the atrabilious tendency, and avoided 
drawing dniils on the misery of futurity. ** Never," he said, 
" givt) way to mebuicholy ; nothing encroaches more : I fight 
against it vigorously. One great remedy is, to take short vi(!ws of 
life. Ans you hajipy now ? Are you likely to remain so till this 
evening? or nc^xt week ? or next month? or next year? Then 
why destroy i)reR<mt happiness by a distant misery, which may 
never (!omf' lU all» or you may never live to see it ? for every sub- 
Htantial grief has twenty shadows, and most of them shadows of 
your own making." It wits said of the happy nature of Oliver 
(}oldHmit}i that he had a knack at hoping: with Sydney Smith it 
WHS ft principle. Choi^rfulness he made an art lie liked house- 
hold illiimiimtions of a good Jinglish coal fire, " the living thing," 
^n a dead room," abundance of lights, flowers on his 

»Moin. i. 77. 324. t Ih. i. 167, 117. 
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table, prints and pictores on his walls. lie was no connoisseur 
in the latter, and if he had been, could not have afforded the grati- 
fication of the taste, but he made poor and cheap picture -< do the 
work of good ones hj filling up the gap between with his sport and 
imagination. 

There is a highly characteristic anecdote of the man, illustrating 
his habitual regard to human happiness, and his frequent solicitude 
for the natural welfare of children. The story is thus told by his 
daughter. Lady Holland : ^ One of his little child'tn, then in delicate 
health, had for some time been in the habit of waking suddenly every 
evening ; sobbing, anticipating the death of parents, and all the 
sorrows of life, almost before life had begun. lie could not bear 
this unnatural union of childhood and sorrow, and for a long i)e- 
riod, I have heard my mother say, each evening found him, at the 
waking of his child, with a toy, a picture-book, a bunch of grapes, 
or a joyous tale, mixed with a little strengthening advice and the 
tenderest caresses, till the habit was broken, an I the child woke to 
joy and not to sorrow." 

The intellectual habits of Sydney Smith were those of a quick, 
keen, sensitive nature, prompt to receive impressions, apt to 
decide upon them, cautious of its convictions, never driven at 
random. Impatient of restraint, ardent and vivacious, he was re- 
markable for his self-knowledge, and the discriminating use of his 
powers. He did not over-estimate them or under-estimatc them ; 
he knew precisely what he could do ; the weight of the projectile, 
the momentum, the effect. 

His habits of reading were somewhat peculiar. He read many 
books, and was content, on principle, to secure the best use of his 
faculties, to remain ignorant of many others. He was constantly 
looking into his stock of knowledge and strengthening his defences 
on the weak points. In this way he laid up a large store of prac- 
tical, working information. His directness and vivacity of mind 
led him at once to the essential points of a subject. He plucked 
out the heart of a series of volumes, in a morning. The liappy 
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result may be seen in his reyiewn, in the Edinburgh, of books of 
travels — his favourite reading. 

He wrote rapidly, making few corrections, a proof of his exact 
discipline of mind, for his writings liave that conciseness which 
may be supposed to liave required frequent revision. Ills hand- 
writing, a sign of his impatience, was villainously bad. He de- 
scribed it, in a letter to a gentleman who wished to borrow one of 
his sermons: ^' I would send it to you with pleasure, but my wri- 
ting is as if a swarm of ants, escaping from an ink-bottle, had walked 
over a sheet of paper without wiping their legs."* It is amusing 
to notice his lectures to Jeffrey, on his cacography, which may be 
attributed to a similar restlessness of mind. 

The clearness and purity of his style are noticeable. It is direct, 
forcible, manly English ; brief witliout obscurity ; rich without any 
extravagance of ornament ; the unaffected language of a gentleman 
and a scholar. It has a constant tendency to the aphorism — the ripe 
fruit hanging on the tree of knowledge — noticeable in the writings 
of the liighr-r order of men of genius ; the great dramatisU<, the 
poets generally, Bacon, Burke, Fitmklin, I^andor, and indeed 
most of the classic authors who pass current in the world in quo- 
tation. Wit, indeed, of all the faculties, is the most nipid and 
powr^rful condenser; it puts volumes into apophthegms; has a 
patent for jirovcrbs ; contracts an essay to an aphorism ; l)ottles 
an argument in a jest. 

Unless where peculiar Latinized expressions or technical terms 
are int(;ntionally introduced for their witty effect. Smith's language 
IS of the purest Saxon. His method is very direct His meaning 
n^mtlieH us pure of all superHuities and pruned of all tediousness. 
It is a style, too, wliicli U eHS(*ntially his own, a reflex of his keen, 
impnlMJve, Htmiglit^forwanl chanictfT. In his first jmblishcd ser- 
moiH lie lins \)opt\ (rluirged with imitating the efforts of Jeremy 
Til}' lor and others of the old diviiif^s ; but this transfusion, which 
■^vpears very slightly, is rather a Iwyuity. When he advanced into 
• Mcmoin, i. 174. 
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the conflict of life he borrowed no >vea[>onH from others, but relied 
on Lis own manlj vigour. Hits style, consequently, is inimituble. 
It is capable of no transpositions or cluuiges. Tlie same meaning 
can be conveyed only in tlio same words. They are those pictur- 
esque, truthful words ; ready, inevitable to a man of genius ; ooy 
of their presence to the dullard. 

The most pervading characteristic of Sydney Smith's writings 
is his wit ; wit blended with the genial humour of the man. It 
breatlies from him as the very atmosphere of his nature. 

Lord John Russell, in the preface to one of the volumes of his 
Memoirs of tlie poet Moore, 1ms happily discriminated the pecu- 
liarities of this omnipresent faculty, as it was developed in soctioty. 
" There are," he says, " two kinds of colloquial wit, which cc|ually 
contribute to fame, though not ef^ually to agreeable conversation. 
The one is like a rocket in a dark air, which shoots at once into 
the sky, and is the more surprising from the ])revious silence iwd 
gloom ; tlie otlier is like that kind of firework which blasses and 
bursts out in every direction, exploding at one moment, and shin- 
ing brilliimtly at miother, ccc<mtric in its course, and changing its 
sluipe and colour to many funiis and many hues. Or, as a dinner 
is set out witli two kinds of cliainpagne, so these two kinds of wit, 
the still and tlic sparkling, are to be found in good comjmny. 
Sheridan and Talleynuid were among tlio best examples of the 
first. Hare * (as I have heard) and Sydney Smith were brilliant 
instiuices of the second. Hare I knew only by tradition, but with 
Sydney Smith I long lived intimat(!ly. His great delight was to 
produce a succession of ludicrous images: these followed each 
other with a rapidity that scarcely left time to laugh ; he himself 

* Jiuno8 Iliiro, the intimate of Clmrles JiimcH Fox and Iiifi cintle, th« friend 
and cornispondent of Selwyn. Few pnHsiij^eH of Ium wit survive liin pcrrtonal 
memory. J(;shc (Selwyn and Iiis contemporaricfl, iii. 285) ^ives the following 
neat Rpecimen : "Ho was one day fonversin^ with (leneral Fitzpatrick, when 
the latter affected to diHcredit the report of General Burgoyne having Iwjcn 
defeated at Saratoga. *' Perhai)H you may ho right in your opinion," said 
lloro, " but tako it from mo as a flying rumour." 

4* 
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loaghing loudest and with more enjoyment than any one. This 
electric contact of mirth came and went with tlie occasion ; it can- 
not be repeated or reproduced. Anything would give occasion to 
it For instance, having seen in the newspapers that Sir ^neas 
Mackintosh* was come to town, he drew such a ludicrous carica- 
ture of Sir ^neas and Lady Dido, for the amusement of their 
namesake, that Sir James Mackintosh rolled on the floor in fits of 
laughter, and Sydney Smith, striding across him, exclaimed, 
' Ruat Justitia!' His powers of fun were at the same time united 
with the strongest and most pnu'tical common sense. So tliat 
while he laughed away seriousness at one minute, he destroyed in 
the next some rooted prejudice which hud braved for a thousand 
years the battle of reason and the breeze of ridicule. The letters 
of Peter n3anley bear tlie greatest likeness to his conversation ; 
the description of Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown dining at the Court 
of Naples in a volcano cout witli lava buttons, and the comparison 
of Mr. Canning to a large blue-bottle fly with its parasites, most 
resemble the pictures he raised up in social conversation. It may 
be averred for certain tlmt in this style he has never been equalled, 
and I do not su])pose he will cvvr be surpassed."! 

In tlie occasional passages of Moore*s Diary in which Sydney 
Smitli is mentioned, always under agreeable circumstances, there are 
numerous instances of this peculiar vein of humour, " huddling jest 
upon jest with imi)OSHible conveyance," the sagacity apparently 
not inspiring the wit, but the extravagance giving birtli to the 
wisdom. At a breakfast at Kogers's, " Smith, full of comicality 
and fancy, kept us all in roars of laughter. In talking of the 
Btories about dnim-<lrinkers catching fire, pursued the idea in every 
possible shape. The iiiconveni(;nce of a man coming too near the 
candle when he was speaking, * Sir, your observation has caught 

♦ Twenty-third Inird of tlic MnckintoshcJi of tliiit ilk, wm created a Baronet 
in 1812. He died in the nixty-ninth year of his nj;c, in 1820, when the Bar- 
onetcy l>cramo extinct. " He wiw a ^ntlcman of the greatest worth," sajrs 
hill obituary in the Gcntleman'M Mai^izine. 

t Preface to the Sixth Volume of Memoirs of Thomai Mooro, pp. xii-xiv. 
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§nJ TfaaiiBagmed a person breaking into a blaze in the pnl- 
pis : the engines called to put him out : no water to lie had. the 
man ac the watenrorks being a Unitarian or an AtheL^t." This 
was Daoedj pore ^bn. On the same occasion, one ot' his app^irentlj 
haiksroos ssajings dLsplajed a keen wit, with matter tor protinind 
diooghL when he said of some one — ~ He has no command over his 
anderstamting : it is always getting between his legs and tripping 
him up..'^ Another instance of this humourous amplidc:uion iu his 
tdbie talk, which is happily related in Ladv Holland's Memoir, 
brings the Terr man be^re us. ^ in his habit as he lived:" — 
*^Some one mentioned that a voung Scotchman, who hatl U'en 
lacehr in the neighbourhood, was about to marry an Insh widow, 
double his age and of considerable dimensions. - Going to mairr 
her r he exefctimed. bursting out laughing : * going to marr}' her ! 
impossible ! you mean a part of her : he could not marry hor all 
himsel£. Is would be a case, not of bigamy, but triguniy : the neigh- 
bourhood or the magistrates should interfere. There L> enough of 
her to lumish wives for a whole jvmsh. One man niiirry her ! it 
K monstrous. You might i>eople a colony with her ; or give an 
assanbly with her : or perhaps take your morning's walk round 
her. always provided there were tKn^iient resti* -i-places, and you 
were in rude health. I once w;is nv>h enougfei to try walking 
round her before break^t. but only got hali>way and gave it up 
exhausted. Or you might read the Riot Act and disperse hor : in 
short, you might do anything wich her but marry her.* * Oh. Mr. 
Sydney r said a voung lady, recovering trom tlie gonenil hiugh, 
' did vou make all that yourself?' ' Yes. Lucy/ throwing himself 
baek in his chair and shaking wich bughter. ' all mvselrl oliiUl : all 
my own thunder. Do you think, when I am about to nuike a joke, 
I send lor my neighbour? C. and G.. or consult the clerk and 
church-wardens upon it ? But let us go into tlie garden ;' and, all 
laughing till we cried, without hats or K^nnei-:. we sallied forth 
out of his gknlkd window into the garden."t 

♦ Moon'i Diary. Mar 27. 1S2«. t Memoir, i. 304-5. 
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The best proof of the kindliness of Sjdnej Smith's wit is, that 
it did not offend the friends upon whom it was played off. It was 
truthful without bitterness : its playful brightness cleared the at- 
mosphere, but the bolt never scathed. His jests upon Jeffrey, tho 
^maximus minimus," were incessant, but they did not interrupt 
mutual friendship and esteem. The strongest recognition of tho 
kindliness which underlay the mirth, is in a compliment paid by 
the Earl of Dudley, whose eccentricities, based on physical in- 
firmity, might have excused sensitiveness. When Smith took leave 
of him, on going from London to Yorkshire, Dudley said, *^ You 
have been laughing at me constantly, Sydney, for the last seven 
years, and yet, in aU that time, you never said a single thing to me 
that I wished unsaid." The fact is, that the humour of Sydney 
Smith was a relief from the usual social impertinences, the chief 
ingredient of which is malevolence, which pass, in society, under 
the name of wit. Take away the malignity, the spite, the per- 
versions, the irreligion, the indecorum of most witty sayings, and 
bow small a residuum is lefV. There was nothing of the slow, 
stealthy approach of the sarcastic, biting sayer of ^ good things" 
in Sydney Smith. Ilis jests were in a rollicking vein of extrav- 
aganza. The tendency of this humour is to license, but Smith's 
conversation was innocent. Moore, who had the best opportunity 
of knowing the range of Smithes social moods, says, ^ in his gayest 
fiight«, though boisterous, he is never vulgar."* Rogers described 
bis style to the life : - AVhenever the conversation is getting dull, 
he throws in some touch which makes it rebound and rise again 
as light as ever. There is this difference between Luttrell and 
Smith : after Luttrell, you remember what good things he said- 
after Smith, you remember how much you laughed."t 
• Dianr, Marrh 13, 1833. 

rc*s Diiiry. April 10, IS23. On the tame occasion Moore wiilef 
particularlr amn^in;:. liave rather held oat against him hitherto 
lay he conquered me : and I am now his rictim, in the laughing way, 
His ima;;ination of a duel between two doctore, with oil of Croton 
Jpt of their fingers, tiring to touch each other's lips, highly Indi- 
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Ib Iu own Enay od Wh. Smith fearifwlj quoted tbe mnlti- 
^ioBS and eshnudre definition of Barrow, lie mar be tried 
«B «:kIi oT its eonnt^^ and be found honoarabiT gvOir of perpe- 
tsasiii^ erenr je«t enumerated in the indictment. The ** pat alln- 
soD to a known «lonr,** i« exemplified in the caw of memorable 
IItsw Faziii^oo : the "* foipnir an apposite ta]e«** in the parage 
inm the Sjnod of Don and the <iorT of ** the Milage C while the 
*'An» of hmnoonnMi5 expression." the "odd similitude," the ** bold 
neherae of jpewh," the - tart iPDnj." the - lu*tT hrperboler the 
^ande nonseise,'' were pectiliarlj Svdnev Smiths own. Tbe 
ffttSneii^ ani ahmnium wa? hi« faTouri:e method. He pive his 
&h fine, and «wam ii lo denxh. He well knew how -^ affinity of 
K«sd and words and phrases** cnriohed c-xpn^^e^ion, and praotL^ 
th(^ an in his style, but the {K-rrersion of ihe.^ ihin^ in puns he 
de^piMd. We have notii^-d only two instances in all his wri- 

If the fonn of his wii indicated «ome;hin!r of lorilj. its spirit 
wa? sic4nkd and ean)<^. There was a crave ihoQf;hi always at the 
l<4aom. ThJs has civen h:s wriTincs a jvimanent value, while 
briUiani ooritemponir)* repii:ations have rtunered an<l died. On 
this point an acute criiic, Mr?* .Tam-^^on. rt^mariLs — and her tesli- 
mooy may he taken for the gT«i!er value, since she complains, 
tLaa - her 2::aiuTe feels I be waait of ibe artL*!iir anil iniiipnaiive in 
Lis naaiiit'' — iha: **tbe wji of Sy tiney Smitli almost always in- 
TOtv*d a iboi3j?bi worth remembering for il5 own sake, as well as 
wonh lemeiabering for its l»nltiant vehicle : the value i»f ten thou- 
Rar/d pounds sterling of sense concf-ntnito^l inio a cut anil jx^Hshod 
diazaond. It is not tnie, as I have heard it said."^ she continues 
- ihai ailier leaving the society of Syilney Smith, you only n^ mem- 
be iv-d how much you had laughed, not llie good things at which 

^ One c^ X«y*^j«>n. in IT??, ** Itv^ais!! fAfi*: aud BT:Ar,ap.ir:^ owK^^ed Jn 
E^77-i : ihiS M. ♦Ta?7wiTi4«i bv Bot^ !" The o'.hcr. :n a no:e !*> ihc Coan5<s* 
Gre-T: "If att c.T.e K?*riri; ihf uatdc of Grvr cii>n)e:« ihi* ^-at (to C<»aibij 
Tmk} y, tttid hua 10 Hi : 1 4M firry uu^^vfmut !" 
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you had laughed. Few men — wits by profcasion — ever isaid 80 
many memorable thingH as thoHO jecorded of Sydney Smitli."* 

The LettcsrH of Sydney Smith have little [>reten8ion in their 
form as epiBtolary comiKMitions ; but they are rare Biieeimens of a 
rare class ; ranking, for their tersencHs and witty flavour, with the 
notes and ^^ notelets'' of CliarlcH Lamb. They are generally brief, 
never attempt any regular or didactic exposition of a subject, but 
contain, in virtue of their epigramnmtic truthfulness — to say 
nothing of the constant entertainment — profitable matter of gen- 
eral wisdom and information of the men and affairs of his day, to 
take their place with the published corresiKindence of the greatest 
of his contemiKiraries. In a few lines he settles a moral question, 
draws the {lortrait of a public man, pleasantly corrects a defect, or 
rallies the spirits of a friend. He wrote oflen to Jeffrey, and to 
John Murray ; 1<jss frequently to Allen, Lord Holland, I'lsLrl Grey, 
and in the latt^jr part of his life exchanged a gouty corresi>ondence 
with Sir George ridlips, and wrote warm complimentary notes to 
Dickens. But most of his letters are addressed to ladies ; to Lady 
Holland, to Mrs, Meynell, to Miss (ieorgiana Harcourt, daughter 
of the Archbishop of York, the Countess Grey, Lady Mary 
Bennett, and others. Playful and sinc(;rely affectionate, they are 
the jierfection of ing(;nious flattery, the sweetness of the adulation 
being taken off by the humourous extravagance. 

A paragrapli is due to Holland House, a seat sacred in the his- 
tory of Letters, the c<;ntre of the imi>ortant social, literary, and 
political cin;le with which Hydnoy Smith revolved during the 
greater ]>art of his life. Its traditions go back to the early yearn 
of the sevenUicnth (century, when it was built by Sir Walter 
Cope.f The grounds liad l>elonged to the noble family of tlie De 

* Comnioti-l'lu(;e Jk>ok of Tiiouf^htJi, McmoriuM und Fancieg, p. 49. 

t I'licn; iH II plfjUriiiiit lu'couiit of the liiKtoricul incidentM connected with 
IloIIund lIoiiHo, in two puperH by I/;i(ch Hunt, in Noi. 204 und 205 of House- 
hold Wordn. 
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Yere's since the Conquest The hoai<e was liequeathed bj Cope 
to his son-in-law, Ilf.-nry Rich, first Earl of Holland, a son of the 
first Earl €^ Warwick. Rich was a gallant man, a favourite at the 
ocMirt of Charles I. In the Ix^ginning of the civil war he sidf^l with 
the Parliament, then took up arms for the King — was taken pris- 
oner and executed in 1 G48. Fairfax, the Parliamentary general, 
next occupied the mansion ; when, as trarlition goes, it was privj 
to the deliberations of Cromwell. After the Restoration it liad 
various occupants, Pop^i's "downright Shippen" among thera. 
Before establishing himself at Kensingtrjn, King William, as we 
learn, from Macaulay's Ilintory, thought of tli^^ Ilousf; as a rc*si- 
dence, and occupied it a few weeks.* The second VoirX of Hol- 
land, the elder branch of his family failing, united tlie titles of 
Warwick and Holland. Marriage with the widow of hi^ son, the 
Countess of Warwick, in 17iG, made Addison an inmate of 
Holland House. The jKKit jiass^id there the last three years of his 
life, not very happily, as Johnw^in would have us infer, who repre- 
sents him as a slave to the rank of the Count^;ss. He gfiined new 
titles of his own to lionour, however, at tlie time, for it was in the 
second year of his marruige that he was made »S<jcrctary of State. 
Thrjre is a doubtful .story of his meditating Sjiefrtators in the 
library, refre.^heil by a Ixjttle of wine at either end of the room. 
Tliif*, if it o^^jurred at all, must have lx;en before his marriage, 
sincfj the SiMjctat/^r dosed with the yf;ar 1714. It was in a cliam- 
bf;r of Holhuid Ilou^e that the doath scene occurred, when 
Addis<;n flailed to him his aUtiy-aon, the young Earl of Warwick, to 
"wj^j how a Christian can die.*' The family of the Earls of Hol- 
land bef/jming extinct, in 1 759, the house? Ixjcame, sof>n after, by 
purchase, the jiroperty of Henry Fox, the crafty ]:>olitician of the 
Walpole era, who was crrjated Lord Holland, the first of the 
present line. His father was Sir SUiphen Fox, who, from lK;ing 
a cliorister lx>y at Salisbury Cathedral, was calle<l to an inferior 
situation at court, attended Charles II. in exile, and on his return 
* Chapter xi., vol. iti. 
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secured an honourable fortune hj his financial flkill and integrity. 
" In a word," says Evelyn, in his Diary, " never was man more 
fortunate than Sir Stephen ; he is a handsome person, virtuous, 
and very religious."* lie was seventy-six years old when he 
married a second time, and became the father of Henry Fox. A 
son of the latter, Stephen Fox, was the second Lord Holland, elder 
brother of Charles James Fox. Stephen Fox died young, and 
left the title to the late Lord Holland, who restored the literary 
prestige of the house, not only by his own writings, but by his 
patronage of merit His liberal parliamentary career is matter 
of recent history. His chief writings ore. Lives of Lope de 
Vega and Guillem de Castro, a translation of tliree Spanish come- 
dies, and of a Canto of die Orlando Furioso, tlic Preface to Fox's 
History of James II., for the copyright of which Murray paid the 
magnificent sum of four thousand poundn, the Prefaces to his edi- 
tions, from the original MSS., of Efu*l Woldegrave's Memoirs, and 
Horace Walpole's Last Ten Years of the Reign of George II., 
and posthumous IlecolIeclionH of FunMgn Courts, and Memoirs of 
the Whig j)arty. He wjls a ch^ver writer of occasional v<'rs<*s. 
His couplc.t to th(i fM)et liogers, alFixod to u gardcji-scnt in the 
grounds of Holland House, is very neat: — 

" Here Rogers sat ; and hero for ever dwell 
To me, those Ploasaros that he sang so well." 

The lines which were found on his dressing-table at his death, 
are as finely conceived : — 

"Nopliew of Fox and friend of Grey — 
Enough my meed of fame, 
If those who deigned to observe mo saj 
I injured ncitlier name." 

The amiable character of Ix)rd Holland, no less than his intellec- 
tual cliaractcristics, endeared him to Sydnc^y Smith. Lady Holland 
celebrates their conversation: — ^** short, varied, intersp<?rsed with 
wit, illustration and luiecdote on 1x)th sides ; the |)erfection of so- 
* Diary, September, 6, 1680. 
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dal interconne, a sort of mental dram-drinking, rare as it was 
deUghtful.'^ 

An important position in the literary annals of Holland IIoum 
belongs to Lady Holland. She was the daughter and heir of 
Richard Vassall and the divorced wife of Sir Godfrey Webster. 
Lord Holland, previous to his marriage to her, in 1797, paid to 
her husband six thousand pounds damages in a criminal action. 
He took, at the marriage, the name of Vassall. Lady Holland 
had talent, knew how to shine among the wits, be fascinating and 
influential, was often a warm friend, while her domineering patron- 
age appears at times to have been sufficiently offensive. It is 
curious to note Sydney Smith's recognition of a HoUtrndophobia 
visiting all new guests at the house. The poet Campbell, at the 
age of thirty, went there with dread. " Lady Holland,** he writes 
to a friend, " is a formidable woman. She is cleverer, by several 
degrees, than Buonaparte.** Rogers told a characteristic storj- of 
her manner : — " AVlien Lady nollond wanted to get rid of a fop, 
she usikI to say, * I bc«^ your pardon, but I wish you would sit a 
little further off; there is something on your handken'hief which I 
don't quite like.' *'t Very unlike this was Sydney Smith's descrip- 
tion of the kind and intellectual Miss Fox, Ix)rd Holland's sister: — 
** Oh, she is perfection : she always gives me the idea of an aged 
angel.** 

Byron gave some caustic touches to the literary set at Holland 
House, in his English Banls and Swtch Reviewers, with a cutting 
glance at " My lady.** There are some instances of her nilo in Rogers' 
Table Talk4 and an occasional glimpse, in Moore*s Diary, of her 

* Memoirs, i. 78. , 

t Dyw's Table Talk, p. 273. 

I Take one for tho sake of tho adroitly-tumcd eomplimont at the oloso : — 
*' I^onl Holland never ventured to ask any one to dinner (not even me, whom 
ho had known ho lonj; and so intimately) without previously consultinjr Lady 
H. Shortly l)efore his death I ealled at Holland House, and found only l^ady 
H. within. As I was coming; out I met Lord Holland, who said, * Well, do 
}ou rt'tuni to dinner V I answered, 'No ; I have not been invited.' Perhaps 
this deference to Lady H. was not to bo regretted ; for I^rd Holland was so 
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^ raiher hrtwura mood.** A Sunday garden scene, in that record, 
IB pictun;K<|UC : ^* Breakfasted with Rog(;rK. Went out to Ilolhmd 
IIouHe. The levee there of a Sunday alwayH delightful. My 
Lord on his Ktoek-fttill pony, taking exercise, aH he thinkn: and 
my Lady in her whiskey, surrounded by tavans, Tliere were to- 
day Sydney Smith, Brougliam, Jeffrey, 6cc. Sydney Smith 
praised my ' Byron,' the first book of mine (or indeed any one 
else's) I ever heard him give a good word to ; seemed to do it, 
too, with sincerity."*^ Elsewhere Moore chronicles Lord Holland 
at bniakfast " in his gY)Uty cliuir, but with a face as gay and shin- 
ing as that of a schoolboy.'' lie has a happy look in Leslie's pic- 
ture of the Library at Holland House, where he is introduced 
with full lengths of Lady Holhind and their constant companion, 
Allen ; who ap|>ears as well filled out in person and beneficent in 
countenance as his Lordship. 

There are some very f>leasant glimpses of Holland House in 
Sydney Smith's L(*tters. Writing to Lady Holland, he siiys : — ^^ 1 
am hun; it is )xtiUir for Jx>rd Holland and you to l>e at Holhuid 
House, Ixfcause you lx>th hat^j exercise (as every {Kirson of sense 
does), and you must lie put in situiitions where it can be c*asily 
and pleasantly taken. P>en Allen gets w>me exerciwj at Hol- 
land HouM*, for Homer, Sheridan, mid I»rd Lauderdale take 
him out on the gnivel-walk, to milk him for bullion, Spain, Amer- 
ica, and India ; when^as, in I^ndon, he is milked in tliat stall U$- 
low stairs."t 

In another lett<!r to Ijiuly Holland, without dat^:, Allen ntap- 

jiears : — ^ I know nothing morcj agreealjh; than a dinner at Holland 

House ; but it mu^t not Ixrgin at ten in the moniing, and Lb<t till 

six. I should Ik; ine2i]>able, for the Ia*<t four hours, of laughing at 

Jjonl Holland's jokes, eating I^ifl'aelle's cakes, or rep^dling Mr. 

Allen's attju'kw iijK>n the ehun'h." 

lio«|>itHhI(; and ^f'Mvi-natun'd, tliiit, tia«I he l>ocn left to liitniicif, he would h«f« 
bud a rn>wd at Win uiUe daily."— (I)yiro'i ItccoUectioim, p. 275.) 

♦ Mwnj'H Diary, 5Iay 2, 1830. 

t IIef(lin(;ton, April *2\, 1810. 
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Allen's chomwUpy and opinionn wort» idwayn a rosouiro for Syd- 
ney Smith. Moori! \vm ont* oftlu^iic (mmmuiuiih ; dining at Holland 
lioufie, he cnton in Km Diary : — " Sydney Smith vrn' iHiminU 
about the rrmetly that lAuly Ilolhind is f^oing to tute for tht* Utok* 
worm, which ijh makiiij!^ ji^rvtii mva'^'s in the lilirar}'. Slie Lt alnnit 
to lui%*c tliem washed witii Mine mertniriul preparation ; and Smith 
sayd it ii* i)uvy*ti o])iuion tliat the air will bt^'ome clmrp^tl with tho 
mercury, and tliat tlic whole fiunily will \h* Hilivati*<l. *I tdudi net* 
Allen,* Miy» Smith, *8omu day, with liirt tonpie han^nf;oiit, »(i»ei>eh- 
les^ and shall take tho o]i]K)rtunity to stick a few princijiles into 
him.*-* 

The finest tribute to the literary glories of Holland IIous«*, under 
the long riMgn of itj« Lite nuister, is in an article on I^inl Holland, 
by Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Keview for July, 1K11 — when>, in 
mo!it musical jwriwls, an* ])ainted the nMuiiiisccniM^s of "a few 
old men" visiting the ](K*idity on wlii«*h the great city is so rapidly 
enrronching. •* AVitli ]x*culiar fondness they will recall that ve n- 
er.iMi* rhamlier, in whirh all the nnti(|U<* gravity oi" i\ mllrg<» lilirarv 
u:i« >o .singularly blmdrd with all that female gracf* anil wi\ coiiM 
drviM- to rnilM'lli>h a <lrawing-nM»ni. They will rtMM)lliM't, nni nn- 
nioV(*<L those shelves, liiadiMl with the varied Iraming of nianv 
hunls and many ag«'s; those |M>rtniits in which were jire^^ervi'd the 
fi*atun»s of the Ix'st and wisest Knglishinen of tw<» gencr.it ioiH. 
Tliry will recollect how nmny men who have gnidiMl the |M)litics 
of Kun»pe — who have nioveil gn-at assemblies by n-ason and 
cl<M|nen(H> — wht» have put life into bron/i* or canvass, or who have 
leH to {Misterity things so written as it shall not willingly h-t ihrni 
dii. — were then' mixed with all that was hivrlicst and gayest in the 
«»ciety of the most splendid of capitals. They will n-meinlM-r tlu' 
t^ingular cluunicter which belongi'd to that cin*h', in wliieh fvrry 
tah lit and aeconiplislnnt>nt, every art and sci«'nei«, had its phin*. 
ThfV will n*member how the hiM delmte wils diM-ussi-il in one 
corner, and the last conifdy of Scribe in another; while AVilkie 
• Dinry. A]»ri! fi. isa.l. 
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gawjd with imwIciHt mliiiinition on licymAiW Harctti ; whil*! Mwrk- 
iiiUmIi turnwl over Tlioiniw A(|uiMUH, <o verify u quotation ; whWa 
Tolluyrund ralaUul hU c-onviirniitioriH with IhirruM ut th« Luxem- 
burg, or hiH ride with Iauiuvm over tlie Held of AuMterlitz. They 
will reinemlMjr, above all, the graaj — and the kindneHH, far nwiro 
admirable tluui gnwje — witli which the prineely hoHjiitality of tliat 
ancient inanHion waH diHjtcnHcd.'' 

Whilnt honouring thewj aHHiM:iationH of Sydney Snn'th'H manly 
and noble friendHhijiH, it Ih but juntieii U) tlie Hoeiety of his age, to 
remind the reailer, that there went brilliant thinkeni and wriu^rn 
outHifle of the iiUtirtiuul ein'Ie and visiting lint of Holland llourie, 
of whowj r;xiHt4ituu! w(j are wranu^ly rifniiiidfd In llie letlen* and 
convernationH of this chrvrr divine. *• \Vr .-Itould mvir di:r«»\i'r,*' 
nsmarkH the North Amerieiui li4;view, ''from this chronirle ihat 
Coleridge alno tiilked, Oarlyle reaHf>ned, Lamb jcstird, llazlitt 
critieiMMl, and Shelley and KeatJ4 Hang in thoHt; dayn. Within the 
Henniblo '/one of KngllHli lifi;, aH that term in UKually underHtfxxl, 
Sydney lived. Mm nvo]Ui whm within the Whig ninkH in iMjliticrt, 
and the KHtiiblirth<*fl (/hureh pale in religion. The in>ii horizon of 
oante Ih the framework of ihiH attnu'tive pirinre.*** 

It IH to Im! notieed alHo, in this eoniieeiion, how little Smith'H 
niputation wiim promoted by the artH of the. ]jn*HH of tlie ])n>Hent 
fhiy. II in anMH^iaU'H avoided mere literary notoriety. I'he Edin- 
burgh lii^view wiiH anonymous, luid it wfts only in bin latter dayn, 
when he wrote, o<!eariionally, to the newH|iaiM!rH, and hiH ** workH" 

* N. A. llov. Jan., 1 H50. An ttppnu'iiitivit viuw of tlio CHUcnliiil iKsmdnal chnr- 
artRf of Hydnay Hmitli, hy Mr. II. T. Tuckcrniiin. The liHt of oiniitiiiunii miKljt 
In) (tnlai^Ml hy inimy lionouHMl nuniuH. It iH not to lie hupiKiNi-d, however, tliat 
Hmitli wiM or wouhl liuvo Umn iuHt'.nnih\o Ut th<; inoritof th<; )^n;ut nu thorn jum 
niun<;d, or tliut tho " ('hronichj" t<:llM tho whole nUtry of hiM tiiNii*H nnd ui'ijuiiii- 
tionH. J'n'Of'f'tipicd with hiH own iluti<;ii, Ik; whh nIow or iii<lifl'rn!nt in luiikiiiff 
new n<'f|iitiintHn(!i!M. In 1H4H, tfii yfun after ( 'iirlyh^ liiul pnhliHhfd hii Sartor 
KcNuriuM, iMul thn:n yvnrn after the piihiieution of hin Kreneli Uerohition, 
Kniilh wriieN to a liuly friend : " i have not rt'.nt\ (!arl\le, thouf;h I have ^ot 
him on my liNt. I am rather nirioiin alnrnt iiim." lint had any man cvtr 
iiohU-r frivMih, or did any eve.r honriur nurli friendM mon;? 
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had been ooUected, that Sydney Smith's name was much before 
the public. There are few early notices of him by his brother 
authors. 

Byron has an allusion in '^ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ersy" to ^ Smug Sydney," and in his sixteenth Canto of Don Juan, 
in the description of the banquet : — 

" And lo ! upon that day it came to pass, 

I sat next that o'erwhelming son of heayen, 
The very powerful parson, Peter Pith, 
The loudest wit I e'er was deafened with. 

" I knew him in his livelier London days, 
A brilliant diner-out, tliougli but a curate ; 

And not joke he cut but earned its praise, 
Until preferment, coming at a sure rate, 

(O Providence 1 how wondrous are thy ways 1 
Who would suppose thy gifts sometimes obdurate 1) 

Gave him, to lay the devil who looks o'er Lincoln, 

A fat fen vicarage, and nought to think on. 

" His jokes were sermons, and his sermons jokes ; 

But both were thrown away amongst the fens ; 
For wit hath no great friend in aguish folks. 

No longer ready ears and short-hand pens 
Imbibed the gay bon-mot, or happy hoax : 

The poor priest was reduced to common sense. 
Or to coarse efforts very loud and long. 
To hammer a hoarse laugh from the thick throng." 

Moore compliments him in some verses written about 1840, 
entitled, " The Triumphs of Farce." 

" And still lot us laugh, preach the world as it may, 

Where the cream of the joke is, the swarm will soon follow; 
Heroics are very fine things in their way. 
But the laugh, at the long-run, will carry it hollow. 

" Yes, Jocus ! gay god, whom the Grentiles supplied. 

And whose worship not even among Christians declines ; 
In our senates thou'st languished, since Sheridan died. 
But Sydney still keeps thee alive in our shrines. 

" Rare Sydney ! thrice honoured the stall where he sits. 
And be his every honour he deigncth to climb at ! 
Had England a hierarchy formed all of wits. 
Whom, but Sydney, would England proclaim as ilpniaaX*^ 
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** And long may he flourish, frank, morry, and brave, 
A Horace to feast with, a Pascal to read 1 
Wliile he laughs, all is safe ; but, when Sydney grows grave. 
We shall then think the Church is in danger indeed." 

There are one or two notices of Smith in the Noctei Ambroii- 
ancB, where his old Edinburgh friends took good care of him. 
Tickler pronounces liim " a formidable enemy to pomposity and 
pretension. No man can wear a big wig comfortably in his pres- 
ence ; the absurdity of such enormous fizzle is felt ; and the dig- 
nitary would fain exchange all that horsehair for a few scattered 
locks of another animal." To which Christopher Nortli sagely 
replies, "He would make a lively interlocutor at a Noctes." 
Sydney is introduced again, in 1831, when there was talk of 
making him a Bishop. North thinks that, at the first vacancy, he 
should be made Dean of St Patrick's, as a witty successor, of 
course, of Swifl. Tickler suggests, that we should then have the 
charges in rhyme, e. g.: — 

** Reverend brethren, fish not, shoot not. 
Reel not, quadrille not, flddlc not, flute not. 
But of all things, it is my dcvoutest desire, sirs. 
That the parson on Sunday should dine with the Squire, sirs.* 

In 1838, there was a lively notice of " the Reverend Sydney 
Smith," in Eraser's " Gallery of Literary Cliaracters," with a 

* Smith, by the way, was himself no sportsman. When he settled in the 
country he formed a resolution never to shoot, and gave these conclusive 
reasons : " First, because I found, on trying at Ix)rd Grey's, that the birds 
seemed to consider the muzzle of my gun as their safest jxisition ; secondly, 
because I never could help shutting my eyes when I fired my gun, so was not 
likely to improve ; and thirdly, because, if you do shoot, the squire and the 
poacher l>oth consider you as their natural enemy, and I thought it more 
clerical to l)e at peace with both." (I-aidy Holland's Memoir, p. 133.) Ho 
was quite too careless a rider for the chase, and had far too little patience for 
tlie angle. Dancing seems to have ha^l a peculiar effect upon him. Wlien 
his pupil was under his charge at K«!iuburgh, he wrote to Mrs. Beach: 
" Michael takes a lesson in dancing every day. I get him, now and then, to 
show me a step or two. I cannot bear the repetition of this spectacle every 
day, as it never fulls to throw me into a fit of laughing little bhort of suffcx'a- 
tion." (Memoir, 4th Kng. ed., p. 25.) Of theatres, oratorios and the like, 
be was always iiiifmtient. 
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wicked caricatiirey by Madise, which, however, taken with the 
other engraved portraits, may help, materially, to a knowledge of 
the personal appearance of the man. 

Much has been said concerning the irreverence of Sydney Smith, 
and his incapacity, in consequence of the social freedom, the license 
ci the intellect, which he indulged in, to discharge the sober duties 
of the Church. As there is, apparently, some colour for this objec- 
tion, it may be worth while to look into its nature. It is undoubtedly 
right that a clergyman should be required to make some sacrifices 
of matters allowable enough in themselves, to sustain the distinct 
professional character of his calling. The world exacts some- 
thing from the lawyer, the physician, and the merchant, on this 
point These classes are bound under various social penalties, 
to sustain, to a certain extent, a conventional propriety and deco- 
rum. The pleader is expected by his client to be calm and col- 
lected, and play no mountebank tricks in court A physician who 
indulges in any great levity of manner should not be disappointed 
at the slender list of his patients. The great merchant is a grave 
man, for he is intrusted with the millions of other people, and j>ecu- 
niary responsibility of this kind must needs occupy his attention 
seriously. In a liigher degree and to a greater extent, the voca- 
tion of the divine demands and inspires solemnity. There is, how- 
ever, parallel with all these requirements, a natural, healthy, free 
development of the individual man. Gravity is a good thing in 
its place, but it may be asked for in excess. The cheap gravity 
of the fool, whose stagnant countenance is the index of the un- 
stirred mind within, may be purchased in every market ; and very 
frequently finds purchasers who pay dear for the commodity. 
Gravity may be the cloak of hypocrisy ; it is a garment easily 
made up, and its wear deceives many. Gret the genuine article, 
and it is invaluable. " There is," says Doctor South, " the silence 
of an Archimedes in the study of a problem, and the stillness of a 
sow at her wash." Lest we confound exhibitions so diverse, we 
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most look underneath to the elements of character. The man, 
aflcr all, is the basis of the worth, and as it is upon the develop- 
ment of what Nature has implanted, care must be taken not to 
thwart or defeat her movements. She, the mighty mother, will 
assert herself rightfully, and overrule or be revenged upon the 
conventionalisms. If your grave lawyer does not possess liveliness 
or quickness of mind, he will not see promptly into your case, or 
will hazard it where readiness is required, in the brief, dramatic 
action of the court The physician should have great vivacity of 
perception, for he has frequently but a moment to choose between 
life and death. The merchant needs a nimble understan^g, else 
his staid formulas of trade will leave him in poverty. Is it any 
ground of objection with an intelligent mind, that the lawyer is a 
man of humour, that he makes an excellent afler-dinner speech, 
that he enjoys a dramatic entertainment ; that the physician con- 
trasts the pretensions of intellect with his knowledge of physical 
necessities, and laughs loudly and frequently over the incongruities 
brought to his knowledge ; or that the merchant, out of his count- 
ing-house, makes himself as jocose and agreeable as it is possible 
for him to be? To state the objection is to refute it. How is the 
case, then, different with a clergyman ? Does wit incapacitate him 
for the work of a Christian minister ? Because he may be said, 
unlike the lawyer, physician, or merchant, to be always practising 
his profession, is he, on that account, never to relax the muscles 
of his face, or shake the midriff of his neighbour by laughter-com- 
pelling jest ? An Apostle has borne his testimony against dullness 
in conversation, by recommending that speech be sea<K)ned with 
salt No one can reasonably question the good gifls of wit and 
humour, in their beneficence to one in the clerical relation, or in 
any other. It becomes, then, a question of degree, when Sydney 
Smith is arraigned as too great a jester for the pulpit But how 
can this question of moderation be decided ? Who shall set the 
limit where wit transcends decorum and commences to be anti- 
clerical ? If one jest or a dozen are permissible, why not twenty 
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or thirty? Or, « tt to be r^ulat«d by time? If the latter, the 
standard w uoftqaMl, for yoar Sjdn»»y Smith will let off a hundred 
witticunu while your dallani i.'* f*^bly labourin^^ at on#», and 
Tolnhle non:>ea*«e will triumph whf n wL^! me«litation u ^^ilrnr-ed. 
At what prerwe mom^fnt mn*t th»; wrinkl**d ^n be smootheil down 
into the platitude of proi>ri**ty ? I-* the -in in thn «tr».'n^h «jf the 
artiele? !.■* a <«mile orth«)«iox. iind !•* a laugh h**n:liiral? Maya 
jinod man. without violation of hi* ^j*i«lm.'s.-, r.'aun*: hi.** rompanion 
to -hake tn hw chair, with jr**ntle titilliuiun.s whil»r it N'rrjmfr.s -in- 
fill to in flirt the aouter di.-play-* of wit, th*r in*\\tinLnii-haM*.' L'iu;rhter 
of the rmmortaL*. Gt-ntUr duiln»'S.->. w** know on git A fp*j#-tii-al 
anrhority. ever loves a jok»', hut mu-t :l11 y)k^n U- i-ririfurm'-fi to 
the -tandanl of dulln'*^.- ? - You .an* alway- aimirijr at wit." -aid 
iome one of th»^ rla.-.-* of ohj*^ti>r* to Ch;irl»'r: I^'imh. •• it is Utt#;r, 
at any rate," wa^ thrr retort, - than alwiiy- aiminjr at (liillnf'S.-." It 
wart in ret»'n*noe to th»> :^am<; nw'*? of rritiirs tluit th»: i:min*-nt divine, 
r>r. Samuel CLork^, J)*rinjr onr»r «-n^;i^"'d in a jram»r of ri)m{*s, r^-rinf^ 
am**re formjiH.-t appn>:iirhinLr. ^-X'-Liimi^d, "Ij't u- srive over, fh»T»:*d 
a fool rominjr." Th»* o^mmon -♦•n-«' of rK»- world 'ift.- any ohj»'0- 
fion at rest. I'nv.-tifiilly, w*- h:iv#' n»-v»T kriov^n any on** to f)«r*>*.r« 
win and despi."**: it. On th»? '•ontnir}\ w#* havt: -i«r#'n vf-rv* pioa-* 
rlf'nrym^^n exult at thv p«'q»et ration of v«-ry fi.-^M** jokvs. \V'«; have 
o^*^•♦^^vv:fl tht-m al-^j. at a K>^.- for a wiftiiri-m. nin to the Bibl»r for a 
text. lnde»-d. th#-y fr»-qu<.-ntly fall into th»: em>r of a f;imiliiir and 
imv*-P-nt u**- of S«'riptuni trxt- in oonviT-ation and on pub- 
lic o<Tu.-ion.-?. fmm l;irk of that v»'r}- i-ultur^* of wit and liti-rature 
whifh woul«l [»Lk«j oth»-r and mon; appropriate wr-afjon.-* at their 
•IL-inj-ai. 

Th#rn: w»-n^ rli'ri«':il wit- U-fon- Smith in the Kn{rli.-h Chun:h ; 
f-arim«r. with hL-i rouirh, homely, vifronju.-* way : the quaint hu- 
mouri.-t. Dr. Tlioma-j Fuller, rh».- Chunrh hi-torian, wh«jse inwssant 
«|rjip-i rind crrink.-* wvrf; alway- -^^*se^^i•:nt to hi- murh n.'ailinj; and 
a -ound. hwilthy und^.-rstandinff ; Iv-hanJ. wlwise -Letters on the 
Groumi^ and fleca-ions of th»! Cont»-m[it of the Clergy," were the 

5 
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godfathers of Sydney Smith's papers on clerical topics ; the rich, 
mellow wit of South, in his pure-toned, eloquent discourses ; the 
scornful mood of Swift; the pulpit attitudinarianism of Sterne. 
Some of the sermons of these men must liave tempted the laughter 
of their congregations ; a natural tribute to honest convictions of 
truth which would seldom be tolerated within modem church walls. 
Much might be said in defence of the pulpit wit of Soutli, and his 
example might be commended as a resource to preachers who can- 
not afford, at this time of day, to lose a single potent instrument 
of arousing the susceptibility of their hearers. Sydney Smith, 
however, does not ask tliis vindication or indulgence. His pub- 
lished sermons are as solemn, as free from unseemly jesting, as 
those of the gravest and dullest of his brethren. He drew the line 
distinctly between levity and sanctity; never confounding the 
choir of St. Paul's with the dining-room of Holland House. His 
friend, Mrs. Austin, when yhe first heard him preach at the Lon- 
don Cathedral, confesses tluit she had "some misgivings as to the 
effect which that well-known face and voice, ever associated with 
wit and mirth, might have upon her, even in the sacred place. 
NevfT (she adds) were misgivings more quickly and <;ntirely dis- 
sipated. The moment he appeared in the pulpit, all the weight of 
his duty, all the authority of his office, were written on his counte- 
nance ; and without a particle of affectation (of which he was in- 
capable), his whole demeanor besjwke the gravity of his purpose."* 
This was the habitual effect of his ministerial duties, and it might 
have been looked for. Nor was this gravity confined to the pul- 
pit AfU»r l(»aving one of Rogers' breakfasts, with Sydney, liloore 
tells us, " I found him (as I have often done befon?) cluuige at 
ouce from the gay, uproarious way, into as solemn, grave, and 
austere a p(;rson as any bench of judges or bishops could supply : 
this r rather think his natural character:*^ The topics of these 
wits wen; not always the lightest, as another striking entry in 
Moore's Diary witnesses. It was in London, in June, 1831: — 
* Memoir, p. 273. t Mooro'a Diary, May 27, 1820. 
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^Walked with Sjdnej Smith; told inc hw age; turned sixtj. 
Afiked mc how I feh oltout dyin;;. Aiiswoivd tluU if my mind 
wai& but at ease about the eomlbrt of tho:^; I k*fl behind, I sliouhl 
leave the world without much n'[^t, having pa^^cd a very hiippy 
lite, and enjoyed (as much, ]»t*rha]i!(, us ever man did yet) all that 
L* enjoyable in it ; the only tsin^rlc thing I have liud to compluin of 
being want of money. I i*ould, thcn'ture, die with the luimc wonls 
that Jortin dicil, * I liave hiul enough of everything.' *' What the 
ivply of the divine was we am not informed. 

True wit is a pnrious iximmotlity, the distillation of a gi*nerous» 
richly-gitUHl natnn*, aiul such a dis|H»sition must l>e foun<ieil on 
seriousness. Then* is a light, frivolous wit, a inekuicholy, seoffnig 
wit : but these do not In'Iong to the nature to which we allutle. 
We hi lid it to be uttf^Hy inijMissible that a man shouKl jkism^ss the 
honest mirth of Syilney Smitli luul be iiiM'nsible to the gravities 
of lite : tliat he should penetnile to the heart of SiH'ial abuses, of 
tvnventiunali>nis. of cant of every kind with a loving eye to the 
n-al welfjire of his race, and ^llolIltl want at tlie s:une time sra- 
pathy with S2uhies>, tears for grii-f. or a siicred n*giml lor religious 
obligations. 

What is thus tnie between man ami man dot>s not bi^iximc false 
when a clergyman i< the subject. It is only when* a low, injuri- 
ous vi«*w of the clerical <*hamcicr is taken, tluit then* can be imy 
misctinception of the matter. It is :is ab.sunl to say timt a minis- 
ter of any n*ligious denomination shidl not laugh, and that loudly 
and fn*« picntly tiw. if he plcaM', beaiuse his duty is to worship and 
to pmy, as it would U* to forbjd a he:Utliy-lunged layman joining 
in the litanies of the chun*h on ni*count of his piy tcm]>enun(*nt, 
and his f;u'ulty of enjoying himself proiligiously at festive enter- 
tainments. 

Tlien* is a |)Opular delusion among gtxxl men on the matter. 
The clerg}'inaii, whatever his natund dis]M)sitit)n may be, is expected 
by many jH'Ojile. not acinistonied to get io tin* heart of a >ubjecl,to 
wear always the extenials of piety mid to n*hix nothing fnnn the 
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rigoim of a ghastly whiUi; cravat, an unlxfndin^, fainal mtiflcle, and 
a stolid, glazed eye. ITu^n; m conM.'€|Uf;ntly a struggle rjf nature 
againKt liincL Humanity ktitqm at a di»tancf^ fiY^m him ; and hu- 
manity, in the end, will have the a^lvantage over him ; for it iK too 
much for any one man or any M;t (4' men. If a clergyman a«Kume» 
a ofjnventiijnal dn'.m and manner, he invit^^H and in jiretty hunt to 
na^tivii from the world a rx>nventiorial tnfatment. A tlKiuKand ko- 
cial hyjKK'riHicH Ktart up U) m*i(d him. IIik f^anctitieK are mlmitted 
an a mattf;r of fashion ; it iK n^KfKrctable to KjH;ak well of the (;loth, 
aH it iif t<;nnf;<], but how w the influence; of the man within the gar- 
ment al>at<;d! In am/ther way, also rxr^'jisional and Um fnf^juent 
injury in KUHtairK^I. l-^rofeKKiorial cleconim, on^y; irntahliHhed, l>e- 
comcH a maffk which it is eai^ier to wear than to cliallenge the n;- 
wanlA of holinesfK by pnurtinng rigorously itJ* duti^w; the g>;nia], 
active life of mental and perhonal indui^t ry, of cx>urage, lilKirality, 
and honour ; mingling fn^^rly with the worhl, at onw in it and 
alxive it ; the true friendKliip of [>ublif»nH and Kirinerrf, of the jjorjr 
and the fx^ntemned. 

It iH U) be cx>nHider<;'], in illustration rjf theKf; rr;markK, in the 
caw5 of Sydncry Smith, how greatly hiH wit enlarged hiH influence 
with the world in the ojunm of truth ; how it jK^inted and feathenril 
tlie arr»>WH whir'h were to carry cxnivit^ion to dull undfr^taiidingn ; 
how it waK c^nihtantly and unifomily exerted in levelling oj>i»nj»- 
nion and injustice ; how much it added U) the jK;wer of the great 
finurtical reformer. We may add that it hometimeff gave him an 
authority in n^buking infidelity itM;lf, when; a h^'^vier weajion 
would liave failed. At a dinner ouce at Holland Hou><e he met a 
Fr«;nch f^avtintwho tfKik it ufKHi himnelf to annoy the l;i;Kt diMjiortf^ 
of the rx;mfiany by a variety of free-thinking HjHtculationH. He 
ende^l by avowing hirnnelf a materialint. " Wary grxxl kouj) thif*," 
fftruck in Mr. Smith. " Oui, Monnimr^ c'eut excellentt;*' *• Pray, 
wr," wtw the nrtr^rt which for that time and j>hu:e waw i^rth a 
library r/f arguriient, " do you U'lieve in a c^Kjk ?"• 
* Memoir of Itiiv. Uirhart! Harluiin, j>. 105. 
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Hie Ber. Sydnej Smith was sound at heart on thij eubjet'L 
When he saw some signs of unseemly levitj, as he thought, in an 
article* in the Edinburgh Review, he wrote to the editor, Jeffrey, 
rebuking the license as injurious, by its indiscretion, and rendering 
it *^ f»erilous to a clergyman in particular to be concerned in the 
BeWew." Ten years later he wrote again to Jeffrey — ** I must 
beg the &vour of you to be explicit on one point Do you mean to 
take care that the Review shall not profess or encourage infidel 
principles ? Unless this is the case I must absolutely give up 
all thoughts of connecting myself with it.'^t 

Sydney Smith must thus be absolved from the charge of employ- 
ing his wit to the injury' of sound religious ]>riiiciple. As a mutter 
of taste he sometimes, it must be admiited, pushed his jest to an 
extremity with professional ecelesiasticui arrangements, and, in a 
few instances, as in his description of Rogers' dining-room, with 
^SL blaze of light above, and below nothing but darkness and 
gnAghing of teeth,"| may be rebuked by the censure of Dr. 

* Ix was an anicle in the Review for Jan., 1S08, making sport of a heavy 
ind ab>ard epic jioem, by Charles Hoyle, of Cambridge, on the departure of 
xLe IsraeliKrs from Ej^ypt, entitled Exodus, an example of the not uncommon 
delation of crude imitators of Uomer and Miitou. The article followt> one 
of Sydi^ey Suiiih on Methodism, which at least to those who winced under 
ii, would appear far more reprehensible than speaking lightly of Pharaoh and 
the jnj:j^k-rs of liis court. Smith's objection to the latter article showed 
his sensitiveness as a wit as well as his sense of the proprieties. " The lev- 
hies/* he says, " are ponderous and ^nilgar, as well as indiscreet." Scripture 
was one thin^' in the eyes of Sydney Smith, and the Methodism of the be^n- 
nin^ of the century quite Another. His treatment of what he considered the 
ecceniricities of the latter was vigorous and imsparing. In reading his reply 
to Mr. John Styles, who ventured a retort, we feel that it is " excellent to 
have a giant's strength," and perhaps, " tyrannous to use it like a giant." 

+ Lttter 141. 

X Dyce's Table Talk of Rogers. Rogers arrays the poetical authorities 
on the distribution of light, in a note to his '* Epistle to a Friend," citing 
Homer, Lucretius, Virgil, Leonardo da Vinci, and Milton. A Quarterly 
Rtvi^wtr remarks uj>on this : " There are few precepts of taste that are not 
pniitLsed in ilr. Rogers' establishment, as well as recommended in his works ; 
but he has hit upon a novel and ingenious mode of lighting a dining-room. 
Lamps above, or candles on the table, there are none ; all the light is reflected 
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JolinAon on thn ftmploymimt of •* ulle iind indocrmt nppliciiiionfl of 
nanUmvJW tiik«n from llie. S<'ripturcjH ; a imxlu of rm^rrim^iit which 
a goo<l intui (In^arlH for itn profiuumfiHH, luxl a witty man (limiainfl 
for it« fifwincHH and vulp?iirity."* Another in ntailily pardonable, 
thft ofUmf^ntionml r«ply to LandMiw'r'H riiqiiuHt that hn Hhotihl Hit to 
him for hiH pic^turo — *' Im thy Hfirvunt a do^ tliat ho Hhoiild do thiH 
thin^?" l*l)tiro iM another of thi! Hamo cIiimh attributed to hitn on 
rfiCfuving, at the time of the PehnHylvfinia ^rievaiiee, a viniter who 
ooti^ittihited him on hiH Imppy eireiimHtaneen. "Yen," naid 
Kytiney, in the, wordn of St. l*aij|, ** I would that you were ahnoKt 
and alti)^eth(tr HU(;h ilh T am, exeept theHe ImndH." Sydney Smith, 
however, appejin* Hehlom to havft trariH^reHHeil in thin direetion. 
The defene^s of a friendly writi^r on thiH Htdijeet muHt be ailmitUrd 
in luH favour. " S<mie of the liappieHt je^nU of Smith were etuileni- 
OHtiejil. But HueJi Hallir*H were, too profennional to ha profiuie. 
They Heemed to rf;lK)tmd U|Km hiniHelf, or they jdayed alKMit hiri 
order: they e^^rtainly He^orehi^d nothing. If there wiw natire. iti 
them, it wan directted oidy at hy|)oeriMy or e^irruption. If he could 
lightly toueh the t<?rrene and exU^nial part of relip^ion — iU4 Hecnilar- 
W(jd inntitutionH — itn drowny dignitarien ; he paid lowlieMt olwMKanwj 
(wherever he could diHc^mi it) t-o jtH heiivenly Hpirit. lie e^iuld 
phiy with the tu^Mel of hw cuHhion ; never with tlie leaven of bin 
«ible."t 

In one or two inntiuuMtH theni Ih a freedom of exprennion in- 
dulged in by Sydney Smith, fdlowa))le perliapH, among the, libertieH 
of HO<!ial life of Kurope, where crotiverHation and liUimture are, Icmh 

by TlUttnn, lt4!yiioIil», 4^;., from InriipM prijji;ctlri(( out of tliu fmrnt'ii of the 
pitauri'.M Hiifl Hv.rtuititti\ from tlift rompiiiiy." (Qiinr, ll«v., Iv., 457.) 

• Mfoof Pope. Tim witty Dr. Thomiw Kullrr liiul nntlcipitifd Jdhiiitoti in 
thin nrmiirk. lit tli« irlmpt^r " < )f J«»ititij(," in U\h Holy Htwt«, h« rniyii : •• J«pit 
nut with tlwt two-it<lK(!(l Mwonl of (io<l'N wonl. Will notliini; pli;iu» t\uw to 
woiili tliy ImtiilN ill l)Ut till! font'f or to ilriiilc lu^iiltliM in Imt tlio rliiircli rhnUrtil 
And ktuiw, tii<! wlioln nrt iit Icunit nt Uio flriit mlmiriiiion, ami pnifium Jnnfai 
will c'omn willioiit rniliii|f." 
fAn ntlm'imhln artJrlo on tlio Lifo of Bydnoy Smitb in tlio Dritbh Qiur- 
t9rijr Itufhw for July, i H5ft. 
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mtricted in these respects than in Americn. Addressing Lady 
Hdland in 1811 in a note, in a reply to an invitation to dinner, 
his witricisin seems bold as addressed to a lady ; satirical person- 
ally, considering the antecedents of his honourable hostess : — 

^ How Tcry odd, dear Lady Holland, to ask me to dine with 
yon on Sunday, the 9th, when I am coming to stay with you from 
the 5th to the 12th ! It is like giving a gentleman an assignation 
fiw Wednesday, when you are going to marry him on the pre- 
ceding Sunday — an attempt to combine the stimulus of gallantry 
with the security of connubial relations. I do not propose to be 
guilty of the slightest infidelity to you while I am at Holland 
House, except you dine in town ; and then it will not be infidelity, 
but spirited recrimination. Ever the sincere and affectionate 
fiiend of Lady Holland." 

These, however, if pressed as defects, would be but slight 
blemishes in a lifetime passed in kindliness,* charity, truthfulness 
and honour. If his wit or humour occasionally appear in excess 
in his memoirs, it is to be rememl>ered how largely these relaxa- 
tions of his life have been chronicled, and that all the while he 
was pursuing a serious, noble, useful career. The jests of Sydney 
Smith should be passed to his credit, as supererogatory gif^s to the 
world, contributed sfter he had performed the usual duties of a 
valuable man. Men of worth and integrity are always to be hon- 
oured, but how little would we give for the table-talk of most of 
them, in comparison with that of this ingenious social benefactor. 

Sydney Smith was not, indeed, a profound spiritualist ; he was 

* There is a rare instance of forbearance for a wit, which comes to light in 
one of Sydney Smith's letters to Lady Holland, in 1839: "I have written 

against one of the cleverest pamphlets I ever read, which I think would 

cover and him with ridicule. At least it made me laugh very much in 

reading it ; and there I stood, with tlie printer's devil, and the real devil close 
to me ; and then I said, * After all, this is very funny, and ver>' well written, 
but it will give great pain to people who have been very kind and pood to 
me through life ; and what can I do to show my sense of that kindness, 
if it is not by flinging this pamphlet into the fire ?' So I flung it in, and 
there was an end ! My sense of ill-nsage remains, of coQX&ft, ^<^ c^omt^!^ 
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not a gr(»t philoBOplicr ; there liavis l>oen decjM^ thinkcn) more 
cani(!Ht (liviiK^. lie waM a dogmaliHt from Iu'h impijlH«$H and ikmi- 
taon in Hociety. Fortunately Ium nature waH broad and liUiral, and 
hiH lot wan eai^t among wliigH and reformerH. He waH for expe- 
diency ; but hiH exp<sdiency impliiMl courage for the right and true. 
It waH not vulgar Umijx>rizing, but an enlarged cxmformity to tlie 
well-Ixiing of Hociety* 

It JH for few to round the outer circle, broken an in it, r>f human 
exdjlleru^;. Sydney Smith, like moHt of the Umi of men, wan but 
a }mrc<2l man. Hut how (U)m\)\i!U*. witliin Iuh limitH, how }K;rfect 
in hiH Hegrnent! He to<ik a healthy view of life, an it munt pnuu- 
tically cxnnt! liome to the greater part of the world ; naw itn necen- 
0itieH, and cxmjplie^l with itn dulieM, while he embroidered thin 
plainrieHH with hin dttlightful hiiniourH. 

Hwh men nhould Ui cultivat<;d at the prew^nt (hiy from their 
rarity, for modem levelling in not favourahU; to their growth. They 
enhirge the freedom of life, luld U) itn fiyrultieH an well an itn enjoy- 
mentH, (;l<!ar th<; inti^llecLual mid wann the moral atmoHph<'n;. 
Clmnutiffrrt there are, enough, nxvniHfjmcAtH on WH;iety, odditi<'H, in 
the Henne of |H!rv<:rHionH of human nature, anomulouM churlH, 
crude, hard-hearted and repulnive ; but there are few hucIi illuH- 
trationn of the kindly jiowerH of life an thin brave htimourint — the 
man of generoun humour and humourn. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 



DR. parr's SPITAL SERMON.* 



Whoever has had the good fortune to see Dr. PaiT*rt wig, 
mast hare observed, tliat while it trespa:»sc» a little on the orthodox 
magnitude of perukes in the anterior part:*, it pcoms even Episco- 
pal limits behind, and swells out into boundless convexity of frizz, 
the fieya Oavfia of bariiers, and the terror of the literary world. 
AAer the manner of his wig, the doctor luis construcletl his ser- 
mon, giving us a discourse of no common length, and subjoining 
an immeasurable mass of notes, which apjK'ar to concern every 
learned man, and almost every unlearned miui since the beginning 
of the world.f 

Tlie style is such as to give a giMiend impression of heaviness 
to the whole sermon. The Doctor is never simple and natund for 
a single instant. Everything smells of the rhetorician. He never 
apjK'ars to forget hin* elf, or to be hurried by his subject into 
obvious language, iivery expression seems to be the result of 
artifice and intentioiY; and as to the worthy dedicatees, the Ix>rd- 
Mayor and Aldermen, unless the sermon be done into EntjUsh lay 
a person of honour, they may, perhaps, be flatteri'd by the Doc- 
tor's poUteness, but they can never be nmch edified by his meaning. 

* Ed. Rev., Oct., 1802. Spital Sermon, preached at Christ Church upon 
Easter-Tuesday, April 15, 1800. To wliich arc added, Notes by Samuel 
I'ttrr. LL.D. 

t In the edition of Parr's Works, tlic sermon occupies fifty pages of pica 
text ; the notes fill two hundred and twelve in brevier. 
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Dr. Parr hccidh to Uiink that cWincnct! conHiHtfl, not in nxubcranco 
of iHiUUtJfuI iiimgeH — not in riimplc and Kublinu; conc^fptionn — not 
in the. fc'frlingH of tlu; pUMnionH ; hut in a HtudiouH arrntngftmcnt of 
gojifrroun, exotic, and geg(fuipedal wonJH: a very inmnwi error, 
wliieii trorrupte the Htyle of young, and wearicH the patience of 
Hennible men. Jn Konie of hiH <:onibinationH of wordH the Doctor 
irt ninguiarly nnlmppy. We have the dm of superficial cavillerSf 
the prajicinys of yiddy ostentatif/n, flatteriyiy vanity, fiismig scorn, 
dank clod, 6ca:,, &e., &e. The following intruHion of a technical 
word into a pathetic deHcription rendcnt the whole pofiMige almost 
ludicroiJH : — 

" Within a few i\txy^, inuUs woh tho ton^^c that uttcrud tlicBo celestial 
Houndft, uiul the hand which Hi^ied your indenture lay cold and motionlesH in 
tlie dark and dreary chanilient of death." 

Dr. Parr, in H]H;aking of the indenturcH of the hoKpital, a Hub- 
ject (iiM we fihould luive thought) little calcukted for rhetorical 
panegyric, HayH of them : — 

" If the writer of whom I ann Hfieakinf; had perused, an I bare, your iii- 
denturcH, and your rules, ho would have found in them seriousness withont 
aust4:rity, eaniestncss without extravagance;, f;ood sense witliout the trickeries 
of art, v^iHyiX lan^ua^ without the trapping of rhetoric, and the firmness of 
Cfjns<'ious worth, rather than Uie prancing of ^iddy ostentation." 

The latt(T memlH.'r of tluH cjlogrj would not be wholly unintel- 
ligible, if applied Uy a Hpiritrjd coaeh-horKc ; but we have never yet 
witncHHcd the phenomenon of a jtranciny ijidenture. 



I>K. LANOPOUI/h ANNIVKKHAUr HKHMON OF TIIK BOYAL HU- 
MANE HOCIKTr.* 

An accident which Imppened to the gentleman engaged in re- 
viewing thiri Hcrmon proven, in tins most HtriJ^ing niarnier, the im- 
|>ortanc:e of thin (!harity for nrj'toring to life pernonH in whom the 
vital i>owr'r m HUHpended. He wits fliHc?overed, with Dr. Langford'H 
diHcourne lying open before him, in a Ktate of the most profound 
Hle(!p ; from which he (roiild not, by any mcfann, be awak<.'ned for a 
great length of time. By att(;nding, however, to the rulcH pre- 
Bcribed by the Humane Society, flinging in the nmoke of tobacoo, 

• Anniversary Hennon of the Jloyal Humane Ko<i«'ty. Ily W. I^Angford, 
1).!). Kd. Ikv. (M. 1K02. 
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appljing hoc jObmaek. and carefuUr remoring tLe dinonne itself 
to a ^reat distaaoe. tine critic va£ restured to his dJKoneohite 

The only aooouat be oould give of LioL^lf wag. thai be renMni' 
be3¥ x^eadixkg oo, n^Eulari j. till be came to the foUowing i^atbetK 
deeiaijxioD of a drowntd tradesman ; bejoDd wbkrb be reooUecis 
xkodiijuig. 

" But v> like ixkdiridBal himself, as a num, let he add ifae istemptic/D to all 
uie teao^iOHil 1niHiie» in vbk:h his inMrren vac engagtd. To him indeud, 
vofw app&resnJr lofct, the vorid is as xxmIud^ : box it seldom haf/peus, that 
mac can lire for himE^If aioxMr : sockir pa/tjels ost its cfjuvauB in ranoat 
coiuMicaons ; aad frvm tjine head issoe watter^ viach ran dwn in manr liun- 
iHslt- Tilt s;.»ri ujL' bein;^ fcuddeiJy cot off, whaj confuhiou mxui lolloir in the 
sireaxDiS viiit^ have flowed from its sonroe 1^ It mar he. thai aJJ the ezpeda- 
UQXkS i%a«axLalOTnufted of a^proachinj^ prospentr, v> those vho hare embark* 
ed in the sauie ourapaiion, mar at onoe dieappeiir ; and tbc iinponajit inter- 
chani!* cf ownmejxriaJ I»ihh he broken off, before it t-ouid he hn-night to anj 
adranxa^tyous condueion-" 

Tbie exxract will suffice for the btyk of the tsenooo. The char- 

itj jxfelf IB above all pzaiee. 



BOOKS OF TBAVEL-t 

Of all the i?j>ecies of travel, that which has monl ob&ervatioo 

for its objff^iT is the mof?t lialjle to error, and haK the greater diffi- 
culties to overcome. l>efore it can arrive at excellence. Stonee, 
and TO»>t^- and l^^aveif. are <^ubject5 which may exercifce the under- 
standing wiihout n>u^jng the j/a^t^'ion^, A mineralogical traveller 
will hardly fall fouler upon the granite and the feld-fj^ar fjf other 
countrie- tlian hit own : a >xrtani^t will not cx»nceal it* non-de-Ncripls ; 
ajid an agricultural tourin M-iU faitljfully detail the averager crop 
IftfT acre ; but the traveller who observes on the maniaer-f. habius, 
a^id inftittttioiis of other countrie-?. murt have emancii.»ated iiis mind 
irom iLe extz-^n^ive and powerful dominions of a-rs^x-iation- must 
Lavf; exiingul^he*] the agreeable and deeehful feeling* of national 
vaidty. and cuhivateri tha: jyaiient humility which builds general 
infer'^nc^v only ujx^n the repetition of individual fects. Ever^ihing 

+ From a revkw of " Leurtg s or lAngleterre. Par J- Fievee." Ed- Ber. 
Ayril, 1^03. 
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he sees shocks some passion or flatters it ; and he is perpetually 
seduced to distort facts, so as to render them agreeable to his sys- 
tem and liis feelings ! Books of travels are now published in such 
vast abundance, that it may not be useless, perhaps, to state a few 
of the reasons why their value so commonly happens to be in the 
inverse ratio of their number. 

1st. Travels are bad, from a want of opportunity for observation 
in those who write them. K the sides of a building are to be 
measured, and the number of its windows to be counted, a very 
short space of time may suffice for these operations ; but to gain 
such a knowledge of their prevalent opinions and propensities, as 
will enable a stranger to comprehend (what is commonly called) 
the genius of people, requires a long residence among them, a 
£euniliar acquaintance with their language, and an easy circulation 
among their various societies. The society into which a transient 
stranger gains the most easy access in any country, is not often that 
which ought to stamp the national character ; and no criterion can 
be more fallible, in a people so reserved and inaccessible as the 
British, who (even when they open their doors to letters of intro- 
duction) cannot for years overcome the awkward timidity of tlieir 
nature. The same expressions arc of so different a value in differ- 
ent countries, tlie same actions proceed from such different causes, 
and produce such different effects, that a judgment of foreign nations, 
founded on raj)id observation, is almost certainly a mere tissue of 
ludicrous and disgraceful mistakes ; and yet a residence of a month 
or two seems to entitle a traveller to present the world with a pic- 
ture of manners in London, Paris, or Vienna, and even to dogma- 
tize upon the political, religious, and legal institutions, as if it were 
one and the same thing to speak of abstract effects of such institu- 
tions, and of their effects combined witli all the peculiar circum- 
stances in which any nation may be placed. 

2dly. An affectation of quickness in obsen'ation, an intuitive 
glance that requires only a moment , and a part^ to judge of a per^ 
petuity^ and a whole. The late Mr. Petion, who was sent over in- 
to this country to acquire a knowledge of our criminal law, is said 
to have declared himself thoroughly informed upon the subject af- 
ter remaining precisely two-and-thirty minutes in the Old Bailey. 

.Sdly. Tlie tendency to found observation on a system, rather 
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flm a njtiban upon f^j^^mrvnXwn, Th<? fart v, there are rwy ftnr 
uri^^niiJ «T«i! and eam. 71j<; (rnrat ma^F m?^ and b«ar ar tfaer are 
dire>cted by cKLfTK, and brin;r >4irk fr^jm a r^id^moe in ibreiien 
vouxttjief DOtliing^ but th«f Ta;ru*r and curt//marr notions ocmoHrning 
it. wbk-b are caurifd and >^rr/ug}jt ljar*k for fialf a cffnturr, whljcmt 
verification <ir cLan<?v;. TJje muM oHinarr Fliaf^e in which this 
tBDdeiH.7 t/^ pTfjudjre triak*^'? it- aj^j^^aranw axnonjr travel^Tfi, i? Ijy 
a di»'pCH^itirJIJ t/^ exaJt^ or, a kIjH more al^^urd di^poFitirjn to d«'pre- 
caai^e their lurtire fiounlr}'. Tljey an? inctLjfnUAti of cYjn^id^nfr a 
foreigij pf»opJfr but undf-r one wn^ jjoint t^vvrw — the relation in 
wHcL t3>ey Ktand to their own ; an^l the whole narratire is fre- 
qoemJj wAhmj^ more than a mere triumph of national ranitj, or 
tLe otstexitaliOD of rajxrriorit j to m> cximmon a failing. 



liniAXSJTAXTft OF CKTLOX.* 

Ckixok i* now inljaJjit/?'! by the Enjrli«h ; the remaini; of tlie 
l>utr.'h and Portu^uehe. the Clnjrlewi *jt riativef. Miljjecl to the do- 
mini'/n of the Eunjj>'?aji>! ; the Candian*. ^ubj^rn to the kin;: of 
their own name; and the Va/3'ia}i«. or wild men. Kubj^l to no 
power. A f>y lor J *--■<: f>ut/-)jman 1*^ a (ffdr^*^ ^/t/rw^ue *j>*r^*i«-t of 
anizjiaL who^^.' native apathy and phl*':rrjj i- ajjimat/^J ouly by the 
ijjv^lenfvr lA' a rolonial tyrant : hi* priu'-ijial ainuj^'ment Hp\)tiSim to 
coii-i'l in wnolijjj;; : but hi- j>ijf<', wxtjr<ym*^ t/> Mr. PerH valN ac- 
count, i»? wj Mrldonj out of hi- m^/uth. t)jat hi* Kmokin;r ajij^rar* to 
1^ alrnok't a- mueh a ne/y-j-.-^r^- funetiorj *jf animal life a^ hi* bn'atb- 
m'/. Hi- 'lay i^ 'rk'Tfl out with ^rj, ^-'^n'mwiiou- vi-it«. and prodi- 
jpou* quant it i'-fc <A''^j^-f ftjtjtL dripping with oil and butter; hi- mind, 
ju't able to r<-a/;h fW^m one m*?al to an'ithf r. i?^ in<:ajjable of funh^fr 
exertiojj; and. af\^r th" j/antiu;? and d«-j.Hutilion of a louj.'-jin^tra/.'t- 
e'3 dinn'r-r, n'jx>^"- ou th*- ^ww^ f-xj^r'talion tliaL in a f'^w hour-, 
tL'r '^anji^'on^ij- t/>jl will V? renewed. He live- only to diw-j-u awl, 
whil'r the or;ran- of ^^luttony yrionsi Xhc'ir (jfrit!*\ he lia- not a 
wiijh Vr-yond : and i- the liappy njan whirh HonoMi deMTiW>— 
I /I ii^*//*«> MttK, ^*r<w, afyv' rrMunJue. 

Hie deM>rn<ianl'^ f-rf' the l^>rtugueJ?'r differ materially from tlie 

♦ rrwa a reri^rw rjf' • An Aorxraot '/f tJw Ubmd of Ctylon, by lioberl Per- 
dTMj/' Ed. H«T.. Af;ril, !»>«» 
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Moors, Molabars, and other Mahometans. Their great object is 
to show the world tliey are Eurojie^uis and Christians. Unfortu- 
nately, their ideas of Christianity are so iin]>erfe(!t, that the only 
mode they can hit upon of dispUiying tlieir faith, is by weiiring liatA 
and breeches, and by these habiliments they consider themselvea 
as showing a proper degree of contempt, on various ])arts of the 
body, toward Maliomet and Buddlia. They are lazy, treacherous, 
efiemiimte, and passionate to excess ; and are, in fact, a locomotive 
and anitnated farrago of the bad qualities of all tongues, jHiople, and 
nations on the face of the earth. 

The Malays, whom we forgot before to enumerate, form a very 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of Ceylon. Their original 
empire lies in the peninsula of Malacca, from whence they luive ex- 
tend(id themselves over Java, Suimitra, the Moluccas, and a vast 
number of other islands in the peninsula of India. Jt Ims been 
many years customary for tlie Dutch to bring them to C<jylon, for 
the ]>ur|)ose of carrying on various branches of trade and manufac- 
ture, imd in order also to employ them as soldiers tuid s(^rvants 
The Malays are the most vindictive and ferocious of living beings. 
They set little or no valu(i on tlieir own existence, in the. prosecu- 
tion of their rxlious passions ; and having thus broken the great tie 
which rend(ii*s man a iMiing capable of l>eing governed, tuid fit for 
society, they are a constant source of terror to all those who have 
any kind of conn(;ction or relation with them. A Malay servant, 
from the apprehension excited by his vindictive dis])osition, oil<;u 
becomes the master of his master. It is as dangerous to dismiss 
him as to punish him ; and the rightful des|>ot, in ord(.*r tu avoid 
assassination, is almost compelled to excliange characters with his 
slave. It is singular, however, that the Malay, incapabhi of sub- 
mission on any other (xu'^Lsion, and ever ready to avenge insult 
with death, submits to Ukj severest miliUu*y discipline with the ut- 
most resignation and meekncsss. The truth is, obedience to his 
ofllcers forms part of his religious creed ; and the smne nuin who 
would repay the most insignificant insult with dciitli, will submit 
to Im? la<:enited at the halbert with the patiencci of a martyr. Tiiis 
is truly a tremendous ]>eople ! When assiissins and bloofl-hounds 
will fall into rank and filn, and the most furious savages submit 
(with no diminution of th<*ir ferocity) to the sciencu: and discipline 
^ war, they only want a MaUiy Jiuonaptirte to lead them to the 
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i of the w«y. Oar cnrwehr ha^ ahrars been Terr lughlf 

fUccxGeii br tbe aixtxmts olf chL» ^inguLkr p«?v>pL« ; auki we cannoC 
hiflp thrnkfn.g cbaL oae d^r or another, when thej are more lull 
otf opitzm cfaan nsaaL xittr uriQ nn a muei loom Cape Comorin lo 
till* CikspiaEu 



3LLDAXE DE STAEL 5 DEUPHDHB.* 

TBZi« i£smal trash, which hm nearij dislocated the jaw? of ereij 
cricii: ami>n^ as with gaping. hai» so alarmed Baooaparte« that he 
ban ^eizeii th^ whole impresisiocu »nt HaMiame de Stai^l oat of 
Paris. 3n>L f*ir anghc we know, sleepi* in a ni$rht-«ip *it' ^teel and 
daiz;r»;r-pn»t' blanket*. To u* it appears nuh»rr an atca«'k ufuxi 
the Tea G>nim:ui«lcaeat:? than the s«}v^rmnent of Iki«>napcirte. and 
aJi!!iLiceii out *o mu*rh t»> entorve the ritrhL* •jt' the Rjarbt^ii?. a? the 
benrrdt* ot' *iiilt*?ni'. miinier. an*! a great number ot «jch>:r vi4>^ 
wiiiirh luxrtt been- Tjome how or other, strangely n*:gl*r»:t»?ii in this 
i^^vmnj, and &)•} nirj«:h -^j ( siJ.M.ijrling to the apparent opLm«ja of 
Mjiiame 'ie Stii»fl) ^v^tn In FrjLn«.'e. 

Ic happen.-, bjw^-v^rr. r'jrtun;iiKlv •:n«;»jgh. that her t-»k L? os 
diii ii it <n}(iid hiiv^: Uf-n it L-r intrntioa-? hinl f»rt:n g»:n:*l: tor wit, 
•iei^^ricj. and the pl^a.*aiit irnr-rji-s «.-r* th*: min-L ?frIdoni Rink 
themselves on the -idr ut" %lnii': and -i.-i.'iLiI •.•pier : while vice L* 
fpiriciioL eU^^aent. and al*:rrt. »rv»rr *:hvi«:e in expre^iion. happv in 
;4ajj.iion- and ju«ii«:ioa? in arraiigf:ni*:nt. 

The *£orv L? dimply thi* : — EV^lpLune. a rich young wi«ijw, pre- 
*ent- her «:»Da*in. Matil-la de \>rn«:»a. with a i.*ija-*iiienible «e^tate, in 
orier lo •eoohle her to marry Leijno? Monde ville. To thi? oi.tioQ 
•he L* excital by the art-* and the intrigues ot' 3Iailame de Verwjo, 
a ha«:kneyetl Parisian loiiy, wh»j hopes, by thi* marriage, to be 
able to 'iis^rfaorge her numeroos and pressing debts. Leoni>r, who* 
like all other hen^es ot' novels, has dne limbs and dne tiaaliti(rs» 
«!omes to Paris — "iisliktrs Matilnia — tiaUs in fcjve with Delphine, 
Deiphine with him: and they are ap<}n the eve ot' jilting p»r Ma- 
tii^lo. when, from *4}me lolie rep«jrts fpread abnjoii respe«:iLng the 
oaara*:ter ot' Deiphine ( whi<:h are oz^rravated by her own impm- 
•iemres. axul by the artiti<»? ot" 3ila<iame de Vernon). Leon«:e, not in 

* lVfphm>»- Br yiaiiimA <ie Sciel HaUteLn. Loa'L^o, Mawnuui. 6 roU. 
Umo. Ed. Ber^'Apdl, IcOS. 
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a fit of hone«ty, but of revenge, marrioa the lacly whom lie came to 
marry. Soon after, Ma(]ame de Vernon dies — diseovcra the arti- 
fices by which she had prevented the union of Leonee and D(j1- 
phine — and then, after this catastrophe, which ought to have 
terminated the novel, come two long volumes of complaint and 
despair. Delphine becomes a nun — runs away from the nunnery 
with Leonee, who is taken by some PVench soldiers, upon the 
supposition that he has been serving in the French emigrant army 
against his country — is shot, and upon his dead body falls Del- 
phine, as dead as he. 

Making every allowance for reading this book in a translation, 
and in a very bad translation, we cannot but deem it a heavy per- 
formance. The incidents are vulgar ; the characters vulgar, too, 
except those of Deli)hine and IVfadame de Vernon. Ma<lam(*. de 
Stael has not the artifice to hide what is coming. In travelling 
through a flat country, or a flat lK)ok, we see our road Won? us 
for half the distance we are going. There, are no agrr»(*able sinu- 
osities, and no sp<;culations whether we are to af«cend next, or 
descend ; what new sight we are to enjoy, or to which side we are 
to lK;nd. J-«eone('. is roblK'd and lialf-murdered ; tlie aiK)thecary 
of the ])hu'Ai is certain he will not live; we were alwolutely certain 
that he would live, mid could predict to an hour the time; of his 
recovery. Jn the; saiiK^ nianiirr we could have projihesied every 
event oF the iKwk a whole volume before its occurrence. 

This novel U a ix^rficet Alexandrian, The last two volumes 
arc n-^lundant, and dnig their woun(h'd length : it should certainly 
have tenninated whfTC {\u\ interest ceases, at the death of Madame 
d<j Vernon; but, instead of this, the scene-shifters coim; and jiick 
up the dead iHidies, wash the stage, sw<;ep it, and do everj'lhing 
which the timely fall of the curtain should have excluded from the 
sight, and left to the imagination of the audiencre. Wc humbly 
a])preliend, that young gcntlemMi do not, in genenil, make their 
tutors the confidants of their ptission ; at least we can find no rule 
of that kind laid down either by Miss Hamilton or Miss 1*>lge- 
worth, in their treatises on education. The tutor of I^'once is Mr. 
Dartoii, a gnive old gcntlennin, in a jHTuke and sniifr-colourcd 
clothes. JnsUtad of writing to this sohrmn {H'rsonage about second 
causes, the ten categ(>ri(;s, (uid the eternal fitness of things, the 
young lover raves to him, for whole pages, about the white nedc 
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and auburn hair of Vm Dclpliinc ; and, Hlmmc to tf*U ! the liquorish 
old pcflttgo^c H^niM to think thcHtf amorous f'buliitions thf! plctaa- 
anUMt Hort of writing in usum JJr.lphini tiiat lie tuw yiit met with. 
By altering one word, and inalciiig only one falrio quantity/ wo 
shall change the rule of iloraet^ to 

""SocfehrtM intersit nUi digniu vindice nodtu 
Incident."-^— 

Delphino and Leonce luivc eight very bad typhus fevers between 
them, bewideH ha»moptoe, hemorrhage, deitqutum animi, nintpilhiM, 
hynteria, and pfjninel ulalatuH, or w:reiunrt innurnenible. Now, 
that then; hIiouM Ihj a rciiH^mable allowimce of HicrkneHrt in every 
novel, we are willing to admit, and will cheerfully jM^rmit the herf>- 
ine tfi Iw onee given over, and at the |K)int of death ; but we eunnot 
cr>n»ent that the interest whieh ought to be i^xeited by the r«*elingH 
of the mindHhouM be trunnftTred t^) the snflrrings of the iKnly, luid 
a criHirt of jx^rHpinition be; flubstituteil for a rri.^i^ of ptiSHioii. \a*X 
u« Kee difFieultieH overcome, if our upprobiition is refpiired; we 
cannot grant it Ui Kuch cheap and nterile artifices as these. 

The eharar:terH in thi.s n<iv«l are all naid to he drawn from real 
life; and the per.-.ons for whrmi Ihey jire int^ndrd Jire loudly whi«»- 
pered at Pari.-*. MoHt of tln-m we have forgotten; hut Dflphine 
is Hfiirl to be intendctd for the authorf*ss, niid ^fa^la^nr d*' Vvrnon 
fhy a slight Hexual melJimorphosin) for Talh-yrmid, mini-li'r of the 
Frr-ncli rrpublie for foreign affairH.t As this hidy Con<*e the fri^-nd 
of the authoress) may probahly ex^-rci-ie a ronsidrnihle iiiflui'nce 
over the destinies of this cxjuntry, we simll enrh^avour to \\\\\Vi\ our 
read'TH a little b^'tter fu*^|uainted with her; but we must first re- 
mind them that she was once ii bishof), a higher dignity in the 
church than was ever attained l^y any of her sex since the <layfi 
of Pof»e Joan ; and that though she swindles Delphine out of her 
estate; with a i;onsidenihle degree of adflress, her dexterity some- 

• Pcrbftpfl ft fault of ull othr-rn whirli thft Knf^liMh nro InoHt diHpOBod to par- 
don. A youiijf man who, on a piililio on^ywion, miiici'H a fulHu qiiiuitity at the 
out.H<'t of Iif«, run Hcidoin or ncvr-r j;«t ov<:r it. — Author'M NoU:. 

t Mswlurnc <I<s Stai;l, on m«i;tin^ 'riill<!ymn<i at an <!V<;niii;( party after tho 
piihlifation of thin IkwIc, wa« luMn^HHcd by t!uj <'i-<lcvant Hinfiop wilfi ** Kh, 
Miubimf, tm dit que nom aomnwjt iotu leM dtrux dann mtre Iwre dnjuinh m 
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timeB fiiilH her, on in th« moinoniblo inHtiuicn of tho Ammran com- 
niiHHioncrH. MiulatiK; do KtiU;! pven tho following description of 
IhiH piiHtond nu;tro|Mdit{in fenmle : 

" TliouKh nhc ih at Iniut forty, n\w mill nppcam cliurinitif; nv»n amofif; the 
jrouiif; niid boniitifitl of licr own hox. Tho pnlrnnitH of Ikt complex ion, tlio 
Hli^lit nOnxntion of lior fratiittiH, indirnU; ttio lun^uorof iiuliHpr>Nition, iind not 
tho (lecuy of yciin ; tlio vwy nvfi^Vni^'Uvi^ of Ikt iIh^nm mronlH with Uuh inipn^H- 
«ion. Kvory ono concludoN, that when Iter health \h n'covim'A, and nIk'. drcHNOii 
with moro vnrv, hImj niunt ho roniplr-n-ly iH^uutifiil : thi« vhatni^o., howrvrr, 
never happenx, hut it \h alwayit ex|MTt<f<l ; and that in Hufllci^nt Ut make tho 
imagination ntill odd Hometliin^ mon) to the natural tiffwX of her charmM."-i- 
(Vol. i., p. ai.) 

Nolliing (Min be nion; vxvvrMi*. tliiiti tho. infinncr in whicji ihiH 
lHH)k Ih inuiHlat4'd. 'Hk'. lMH»kMidhT Jmw I'mploycd out* of our 
(countrymen for thtit purjKjMe, who iippeiirrf to hiiv*? l)een very lafr/i/ 
caiif/Zif, T\w. eontriiHl. bet.w(^<'n IIk^ piiMHioniiMi exelaniiitionr4 of 
Madmnn de StiWil, luid the. biirbarourt vulpiritieH of pcH>r Sawney, 
prfMhieeH a mighty hidierouM eflee.l. One of the. heroes, a man of 
hi^h faHtidiouH temper, exehiims in a letter to Delphine, " f cannot 
endure this I'arin ; I have, met wif/t rrrr ho ?na/n/ prttjt/t', whom 
iny Houl abhorM." And the fU'ecjuiiilinhed and enrajitiu'ed ficonee 
liTminatert one of bin letterM thus; *' Aillnil Adlm.viy dvarfHi 
Jh'lphhir. I I will (jhv. you a rail to-morrow." We doidd. if 
(xrub Htre.(a ever imported from (.'aledonia a more alnmiinable 
translatxir. 

We admit the. eharactter of Madame, de Venion to be. drawn 
with eimsidiTable skill. There are oeeasional traits of ehnpienec 
and pathos in this novel, and xtvy many of those observations uiM»n 
niarmerH and ehanwter, whieli are. totally out of the. reaeh of idl 
who have not lived \o\\\i^ in th<! worhi, and observed it well. 

The immorality c»f any Innik (in our estimation) is to be, th'tor- 
mined by the general impression it leaves on th(»se mimis, whose 
I»rine.iples, not yet onnifml, are, eapable.of aflbrding a less poweHuI 
defenee to itJ4 infliienee. The most dangrMous effect that any flo 
titiotis <',hanietiT ejin produer^, is when two or tlire*? of its jiopidar 
viees are varnished over with everything that is eiiptivating and 
gnuMous in the. exterior, and ennobled by aMscH'iation with splendid 
virtues; this apology will Ik«. more sure, o^ its effect, if the faults* 
•tJ not against nature, but against siK'.iety. 'V\\k\ aversion \o mur- 
nr and cruelty could not perhapH be m overcome ; but a regard 
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to the sanctitj of marriage vows, to the sacred and sensitive deli- 
cacj of the female cliaracter, and to numlKTless restrictions impor- 
tant to the well-being of our specie!?, may ea«ily be relaxed by this 
subtle and voluptuous confusion of good and evil. It is in vain to 
say the fable evinces, in the last act, that vice i.s productive of mis- 
er}-. We may decorate a villain with graces and felicities for nine 
volumes and hang him in the last page. This is not teacbing vir- 
tue, but gilding the gallows, and raising up splendid associations 
in favour of being liange<l. In such a union of the amialle and 
the vicious (especially if the vices are such, to the commission of 
which there is no want of natural disposition), the vice will not de- 
grade the man, but the man will ennoble the vice. We shall wish 
to Ui him we admire, in spite of his vices, and, if the novi.'l be well 
written, even in consequence of his vice. There exists, through the 
wLole of this novel, a show of exqui^ite sensibility to the evils 
which individuals suffer by the inflexible rules of virtue prescribed 
by society, and an eager dis[>osition to ajxilogize for particular 
transgressions. Such doctrine is not confined to Madame de Stael ; 
an Arca'Iian cant is gaining fast ujion S[jartan gravity ; and the 
happiness diffusecl, and the beautiful order established in society, by 
tills unl>ending discipline, are wholly swallowed up in compassion 
for the unfortunate and interesting individual. Either the excep- 
tions or the nile must Ikj given up : ever}- highwayman who thrusts 
his pistol into a chaise-window has met with unforeseen misfor' 
tanes ; and every kx>se matron who flies into the arms of her 
G rev ('lie was compelled to marry an old man whom she detested, 
by jin avariciou-i and unfeeling father. The passions want not ac- 
celerating, but retarding machinery. This fatal and foolish sophis- 
try has power enough over (.'\(fry heart, not to need the aid of 
fine comjK>«;ition. and well-contrived incident — auxiliaries which 
Maihime de Stael intJ.-nded to bring forwanl in the cause, though 
slie has fortunately not succeeded. 

M. de Serbellone is received as a guest into the house of M. 
d'Enins, whose wife he debauches as a recompense for his hospi- 
tality. J- it i)0=:-ible to Ije disgusted with ingratitude and injustice, 
when united to such an assemlihige of talents and virtues as this 
man of paj" r f)oss€,'sses ? Was there ever a more delightful, fas- 
cinating a/lultress than Madame d'Iir\-ins is intended to Ixj ? or a 
povero cf/miUo less capable of exciting compassion than her bus- 
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band ? The morality of all this is the old morality of Farquhar, 
Vanburgh, and Congreve — that every witty man may transgress 
the seventh commandment, which was never meant for the protec- 
tion of husbands who labour under the incapacity of making repar- 
tees. In Matilda, religion is always as unamiable as dissimulation 
is graceful in Madame de Vernon, and imprudence generous in 
Delphine. This said Delphine, with her fine auburn liair, and her 
beautiful blue or green eyes (we forget which), cheats her cousin 
Matilda out of her lover, alienates the affections of her husband, 
and keeps a sort of assignation house for SerbcUone and his chere 
amie, justif}'ing herself by the most toucliing complaints against 
the rigour of the world, and using the customary phrases, union 
of souls, married in the eye of heaven, &c., &c., &c., and such 
like diction, the types of which Mr. Lane, of the Minerva Press, 
very prudently keeps ready composed, in order to facilitate the 

printing of the Adventures of Captain C and Miss F , 

and other interesting stories, of whicli he, the said inimitable Mr. 
Lane, of the Minerva Press, well knows these sentiments must 
make a part Another perilous absurdity which this useful pro- 
duction tends to cherish, is the common notion, that contempt of 
rule and order is a proof of greatn<^«?s of mind. Delphine is 
everj'where a great spirit stniggling with tlie shackles imposed 
upon her, in common with the little world around her; and it is 
managed so that her contempt of restrictions shall always appeiu* 
to flow from the extent, variety, and s[)h'ndour of her talents. 
The vulgarity of this heroism oujrht, in some degree, to diminish 
its value. Mr. Colquhoun, in his Police of the MetroiM>lis, reck- 
ons up above foi1y thousand heroines of this sijccics, most of whom, 
we (hire to say, have, at one time or jmother, reasoned like the sen- 
timenUd Delphine about tin; judgments of the world. 

To conclude — Our gcm.Tal opinion of this book is, that it is 
calculated to shed a mild lustre over adultery; by gctntlcj and con- 
venii'ut gradation, to d(\stroy the modesty and the caution of 
women ; to facilitate the acquisition of easy vices, and eucuml>er 
th«^ dilUeulty of virtue. AVhat a wretched (lualification of this 
ecnsurc to add, that the badnrss of the i)rineiph's is alonu corrected 
by the badness of the style, and that this celebrated lady would 
luive lx*en very guihy, if she had not been very dull ! 
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U8K OF KIUICULE.* 

Wk arc a good dc^l oiniiMMl, in(l<*o(], with the extreme diHroh'^h 
which Mr. John HtyhfMf ('xhibitK U) the humour and phfafluntrj 
with which he aiJmitH tlie Method intji to liiive iM.'en attacked ; but 
31 n John StyleH f«hould n.*niemb(*r, tlmt it in not the prmrticf* with 
deHtroyent of vermin to allow the little victiniH a veto ujKin the 
wf!a|K>ni4 u-sed aj^inst them. If this wen$ otherwise, wc; nhould 
liave one Ket of vennin baiiif<liin;; Mnall-tfHith eonibn; another 
protenting a^inht mouMc-tniftri : a tliinl prohibiting^ the finj^T and 
thumb; a fourth exejaimin^ a^airiMt the intoleralile infamy of u^ing 
floap and water. It iH im[>cMr<ible, however, to li.-ten to Kueli pleaM. 
They muKt all U: caijrrlit, kilhtil, and enieked, in tlie manner, and 
by the inHtrumentii wliich an; founfl most enuraeious to tlicir rle- 
Ktruction; and the more, they ery out, the greater, ]dainly, is the 
fikill usf:d a|?ainHt them. We are (*onvineed a little, laughter will 
do them more hann than all thcr ar;ninients in the world. Stieh 
men an the author In^fore uh, etuinot iinder-tancl wlw^n they an; out- 
arp[ur^] ; but he has given us a HpeHnien, from bin irritability, that 
he fully eomprehends when he has l>#Tome the objfet of universal 
ci^ntr^mpt mid derision. AVe, ajrn'e with him, that ridieiile is not 
exiurtly the weapon to )>e U'-ed in matters of reiitrjon ; but the mm 
of it is exeusable, when there is no olli'-r whieh can make. UhAa 



* From an ftrtiH** on " M<MhoHi«in." K'l. Il<'v., \m'j. 

t Stri^'turf* on two ('ritiqu<"i in \\\t: Ivliiil>tirj:h K*!vi<'W, on tin: Sul»j<rt of 
Mf'ttKHliHni fuwl MiniiionK; with U<-iiiiirkH on thf; Iiiflu('n''<; of K''vifWH, in 
f^'ncrnl, on Moniltt nnd IIuifpintrHH. Hy .John StyltrM. Hvo. Jx>n<lon, l^o'j. 

} Kniith H'pcatH the "Hrnall-to<ith <onih" illiiHtnition in hin haii'llini; of Dr. 
Monk, HiHho|) of ii\n\\t't'sU:r , in tin-. Tliinl l/'tt'?r to An*hd<?ii'on Sin^^le- 
Vm. Mr. Styifrii w»m utrain ih*: Mul»j':<t of a lit* niry »(Mt»tion in IH.'1'j, wh^-n, 
haviri;^ U-vouU'. xhf. U"v. John Styl**}', I>. !>., h(r pnhli^^lK-fi, urnl^T th*; auH- 
pi''<*»i of x\\t*. S^KHi'ly for th<; J'H'Vi'ntion of ('rtH-lty to AniniaU, a prize Kh- 
piay r'?itiil<*/l, "The Aninm] (.Veation, in Claims on onr Humanity Slauid 
8n»l Knfoned." The trart wan pjiIi'-'J to in " A I'aniphh't, cIcdit-alH to 
the Nohh'iri'-n, (ientjenien, and Sj»ort«nien of Kn^Ian'l, |p;Ian<l, and S*-ot- 
land," hy the lion, (jrantley Fitzhar'lin^e IVrkeh-y, y\. V. The huhjert in 
rooKhiy ntvieweil in an arti'Ie, " Sydney Smith, John Styh:{, and OranlWy 
Ikrkel^y/' in FraM-r'n Magazine, Anj^nnt, IH.'W. The H'v. Dr. Styh» wiw 
a diMNentint; elerj.'yman of not';, the author of varioui fiuhlihhed diKroun«efi 
of on r^cohionai rharanUsr. He aNo pnhiihhed a Jwft: of !>avid i5minenl, ami 
a Family Dible, with illtutrativG tiot(r:«, in two volumeK quarto. 
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ANTEDILUVIAN AUTHORSHIP.* 

TiiEiiK arc occaRionally, in Fhilopatris, a great Tigour of style 
and felicity of expression. His display of classical learning is 
quite unrivalled — his reading various and good; and we may 
observe, at intervals, a talent for wit, of which he might have 
availed himself to excellent purpose, had it been compatible with 
the dignified style in which he generally conveys his sentiments. 
With all thfjse cxcfjllent ciualities of head and heart, we have sel- 
dom met with a writcjr more full of faults than Philopatris. There 
is an event recorded in the Bible, which men who write books 
should keep constantly in their remembrance. It is there set 
foilh, tliat many centuries ago, the earth was covered with a great 
flood, by which the whole of the human race, with the exception 
of one family, were destroyed. It appears also, tliat from thence, a 
gn;at alteration was made in the longevity of mankind, who, from a 
nuige of seven or eight hundred years, which they enjoyed Ixifore 
the flood, were confined to their [iresent period of seventy or eighty 
years. This e[)och in tlui history of m^m gjive birth to the twofold 
division of the antediluvian and postdiluvitin style of writing, the 
latter of which natumlly contracted itself into those inferior limits 
which w(*n^ hv.iU'.r a<:commodated to th(i abndg(>d duration of human 
life and litc-niry labour. Now, to forgc^t this event — to write with- 
out the fear of the deluge before his eyc^H, and to handle a subject 
tin if mankind eould lounge over a pamphlet for ten years, as before 
their submersion — is to b(i guilty of \\u\ most grievous error into 
which a writer can ])osHibly faii.t The author of this l)Ook should 
call in the aid of some brilliant ])(^ncil, and cause the distressing 
scenes of the deluge to be portniyed in the most lively colours for 
his use. He should gaze, at Nrmh nnd be brief. The ark should 
constantly remind him of the littler tinu^ there is left for reading; 
and he should learn, as tli(^y did in the ark, to crowd a great deal 
of matter into a very little compass. 

♦ From a review of (MmrncterH of the late Charles James Fox, by Philo- 
patr'w Varvicciisis (Dr. l*arr). Va\. llev., 1S()9. 

t Macaiilay has borrowj'd tliin illuHtration. In a review (Kd. Key., 1832) 
of NareH* Moinoirs of I^onl Uiirj;Iili*y, he han : '* Such a IwMik mi^ht, lK*fore the 
delude, have 1>een coiiHirh'red an li|;ht reading hy llilpa and Shalum. Bat, 
unhappily, the life of man iM now three neoro yeani and ten : and we cannot 
rat think it nomowhat unfair in Dr. NarcH to demand from us so Ita^ ft po^ 
Jon of so short an oxistence." 
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STGUSH CLASSICAL EDUCATION.* 

There are two qaesdons which grow out of this sabject : Ist, 
How fiir 15 any soit of classical education useful ? 2df How far 
i« that particular classical education adopted in this countiy useful? 

Latin and Greek are, in the first place, useful, as they inure 
diildren to intellectual difficulties, and make the life of a young 
student what it ought to be, a life of considerable labour. We do 
DOL of course, mean to confine this praise exclusively to the study 
of Latin and Greek ; or to suppose that other difficulties might 
not be found which it would be useful to overcome : but though 
Latin and Greek have this merit in common with many arts and 
sciences, still they have it ; and, if they do nothing else, they at 
least secure a solid and vigorous application at a period of lile 
which materially influences all other periods. 

To go through the grammar of one language thoroughly is of 
great use for the mastery of every other grammar ; because there 
obtains, through aU languages, a certain analog}' to each other in 
their grrammatical construction. Latin and Greek have now 
mixed themselves etymologically with all the languages of modem 
Europe — and with none more than our own ; so thai it is neces- 
sary to read these two tongues for other objects than themselves. 

The two ancient language? are. as mere inventions — as pieces of 
mechanism — incomparably more beautiful than any of the modem 
languasjes of Europe : their mode of signifying time and case by 
terminations, instead of auxiliary verbs and pimicles, would of 
itself stamp their superiority. Add to this, the copiousness of the 
Gneek language, with the fancy, majesty, and harmony of its com- 
pounds; and there are quite sufficient reasons why the classics 
should be studied for the beauties of language. Compared to 
them, merely as vehicles of thought and passion, all modem lan- 
guages are dull, ill-contrived, and barbarous. 

That a great part of the Scriptures has come down to us in the 
Greek language, is of itself a reason, if all others were wanting, 
why education should be planned so as to produce a supply of 
Greek scholars. 

The cultivation of style is very justly made a part of education. 

• From An article "Professional Education." Ed. Bev., Oct., 1809. 

6 
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EvciTthing which is written is meant cither to please or to instruct. 
The second object it is diflicult to effect, without attending to the 
first ; and the cuhivation of style is the acquisition of those rules 
and literar}' habits which sagacity anticipates, or experience shows, 
to be the most effectual means of pleasing. Tliose works are the 
best which have longest stood the test of time, and pleased the 
greatest number of exercised minds. Whatever, therefore, our 
conjectures may be, we cannot be so sure tliat the best modem 
writers can afford us as good models as the ancients ; — we cannot 
be certain that tliey will live through the revolutions of the world, 
and continue to please in every climate — under every species of 
government — through every stage of civilization. Tlie mo<lem8 
have been well taught by their masters ; but the time is hardly yet 
come when the necessity for such instruction no longer exists. 
We may still borrow descriptive power from Tacitus; dignified 
perspicuity fi-om Livy ; simplicity from Caisar; and from Homer 
some portion of that light and heat which, difli>ersed into ten thou- 
sand channel*, lias filled the world with bright images and illustri- 
ous thoughts. Let the cultivator of modem literature addict him- 
self to the purest models of ta^ste which France, Italy, and Eng- 
land could supply, he might still leam from Virgil to be majestic, 
and from TibuUus to Ije tender ; he might not yet look upon the 
face of nature as Theocritus saw it ; nor might he reach those 
springs of pathos with which P^uripides softened the hearts of his 
audience. In short, it a])pears to us, that there are so many excel- 
lent reasons why a certain numl>er of scholars should be kept up 
in this and in every civilized country, that we should consider 
every system of education from wliich classical education was ex- 
cluded, as radically erron«^ous and completely absurd. 

That va<t advantages, then, may be d(Tived from classical learn- 
ing, there can be no doubt. The advantages which are derived 
from chissical learning by the English manner of teaching, involve 
another and a very difTcrrent question ; and we will venture to say, 
that th(;re never was a more eomi)lete instance in any country of 
such extnivagant and ovenieted attachment to any branch of 
knowle(l«r(? as tliut which obtains in this country with n*gard to 
cla«5.-ical knowledge. A young Englishman goes to school at six 
or seven years old ; and he remains in a course of education till 
twentj-threo or twenty-four years of age. In all that time, his 
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toLe and exdnfflye occnpation is learning Latin and Greek :* he 
has scarcely a nodon that there is any other kind of excellence ; 
and the great system o£ facts with which he is the most perfectly 
acquainted, are the intrigues of the heathen gods : with whmn Pan 
slept? — with whom Jupiter? — whom Apollo ravished? These 
£acts the English youth get by heart the moment they quit the 
nursery ; and are most sedulously and industriously instructed in 
them till the best and most active i^art of life is passed away. 
Now, this long career of classical learning, we may, if we please, 
denominate a foundation ; but it is a foundation so far above ground, 
that there is absolutely no room to put anything upon it If you 
occupy a man with one thing till he is twenty-four years of age, 
you have exhausted all his leisure time : he is called into the world, 
and compelled to act ; or Ls surrounded with pleasures, and thinks 
and reads no more. If you have neglected to put other things in 
him, they will never get in afterward ; — if you have fed him only 
with words, he will remain a narrow and limited being to the end 
of hLs existence. 

The bias given to men's minds is so strong, that it is no uncom- 
mon thing to meet with Englishmen, whom, but for their gray 
hairs and wrinkles, we might easily mistake for schoolboys. Their 
talk is of Latin verses ; and it Ls quite clear, if men's ages are to 
be dated from the state of their ment^d progress, that such men are 
eighteen years of age, and not a day older. Their minds have 
been so completely possessed by exaggerated notions of classical 
learning, that they have not been able, in the great school of the 
world, to form any other notion of real greatness. Attend, too, to 
the public feelings — look to all the terms of applause. A learned 
man! — a scholar! — a man of erudition! Upon whom are these 
epithets of approbation bestowed? Are they given to men ac- 
quainted with the science of government ? thoroughly masters of 
the geographical and conmiercial relations of Europe ? to men who 
know the properties of bodies, and their action upon each other ? 
No: this is not learning: it is chemistry or political ecconomy — 
not learning. The distinguishing abstract term, the epithet of 
scholar, is reserved for him who writes on the CEolic reduplication, 

♦ Unless he pocs to the University of Cambridge ; and then classics occupy 
him entirely for abont ten years ; and divide him with mathematics for foor or 
five more. 
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and 18 familiar with the SjUnirppnn mfjthod of arranppng dcfp^ivos 
in 61 and //i. Thn picture winch a yoiin^ KngliHhTnnii, aiMlnUtd to 
the purKuit of knowledge, drawH — hJH beau itUfd of liumrni nature 
—-his top and conHummation of mfin'H jK)werH — ih nknowU',d^;e rjf 
the Greek language. IIIh obje(^ ih not U) ntaHon, to imagine, or 
to invent; but to eonJugaU;, deeline, and derive. The ' nituatiouH 
Cif imaginjiry glory whif^h lie drawH for hirnm'Jf, are the detiretion 
of an anapn;Ht in the wrong jihwe, or tlie reHtonition of a dntive 
«UMJ which (/HinziuH harl pfLSMi^l ovct, and the nevJTwIying Kni^Hti 
failed U) obwrve. If a young cla^Kie of thin kind were U) infiet the 
greatCHt chemiHt or the gn-.-itent meehunirinri, or tlie nioht }»rofound 
fiolitii^il economiHt of IiIh lime, in r^impany with the greatcjht Gre<:k 
Hcholar, would the HlightitHt vi}U\\r,\vmn\ b';iween tlu^rn ever conic 
luTOHH hi.H mind? — woidd he c;ver dream that hucIi men as Adam 
Smith or lawomtw w(Tr; i*<\\ui\ in dignity of undrTMUinding 1o, or 
of the name utility an, Benthry and Ileyn*;? \Vp are inclined to 
think, that thf, ff^eJing t'Xv\U'A would U*. agcHHl dt'nl lik<t that which 
wan expntHHcd by l)r. Oeorge nbout th<^ prainirn of the great King 
of PruHHia, who enteii-aincd cxinHidenible doubt whether the King, 
with all hiH vict/irien, knew how to mnjugati; a Greek verb in fu. 

Another mij^fortiuie, of ehmnienl learning, ih taught in Kngland, 
Ih, that Hcholarn have ecmie, in prm-e-.H of time, ;nid from the eflectA 
of a>(Kiciation, to love the in-^trument better tluni the end ; — not the 
luxury which the diflieidty enrjo^ej*, Imt the, diniciilty ; — not the 
fillM'rt, but the j*hell ; — not whnt may be read in Oreek, but (ireek 
itHr;lf. It U not yn nnich thf; man who ha-t ma.'^tered the wi.-dom 
of the aneient.H, that in valued, n-K Imj who dinplayn lii.<4 knowle#|gc 
of the vehicle in whieh that wi-^dom u eonveyeil. ']'he jrlory i■^ to 
show I am a M'holar. 'V\n'. gr^id feinc? and ingc-riuity I may jrain 
by my aeijuaintanee with anejent aufhorn in nuitt^'r of opinir^n ; but 
if I iH'Htow an immenMily of pains upon a jK/mt of aeeent or quan- 
tity, tluH is Homething positive; I ertabli-h my jireti-nsion-* to the 
name of a Hcholar, and gain the credit of learning, whih; I HiKTififv? 
all it<4 utility. 

Another e.vil in the present Hy-tem of chmi^ieal education in the 
extnuinlinary p«'rfeetion which Im aimed at in teaching thcne lan- 
giiagcH ; a needle><H pirrfection ; an accuracy which if4 Miught for 
in nothing cIm;. 'Jlien; are few IxiyH who n;main to the age of 
eighteen or nineteen at a public Rchool, without making above ten 
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thonsaod Latin verses ; — a greater number than is contained in the 
.^hieid: and afler he has made tliis quantity of verses in a dead 
language, unless the poet should happen to be a very weak man 
indeed, he never makes another as long as he lives. It may be 
urged, and it is urged, that this is of use in teaching the delicacies 
of the language. No doubt it is of use for this purpose, if we put 
out of view the immense time and trouble sacrificed in gaining 
these little delicacies. It would be of use that we should go on till 
fifly years of age making Latin verses, if the price of a whole life 
were not too much to pay for it We effect our object; but we do 
it at the price of something greater than our object. And whence 
comes it, that the expenditure of life and labour is totally put out 
of the calculation, wlicn Latin and Greek arc to be attained ? Li 
every Other occupation, the question is fairly stated between the 
attainment, and the time employed in'the pursuit; — but, in classical 
learning, it seems to be sufficient if the least possible good is gained 
by the greatest possible exertion ; if the end is anything, and the 
means everything. It is of some importance to speak and write 
French ; and innumerable delicacies would be gained by writing 
ten thousand French verses : but it makes no part of our education 
to write French poetry. It is of some importance that there should 
be good botanists ; but no botanist can repeat, by heart, the names 
of all the plants in the known world ; nor is any astronomer ac- 
quainted with the appellation and magnitude of every star in the 
map of the heavens. The only department of human knowledge 
in which there can be no excess, no arithmetic, no balance of profit 
and loss, is classical learning. 

The prodigious honour in which Latin verses are held at public 
schools, is surely the most absurd of all absurd distinctions. You 
rest all reputation upon doing that which is a natural gift, and 
which no labour can attain. If a lad won't learn the words of a 
language, his degradation in the school is a very natural punish- 
ment for his disobedience, or his indolence ; but it would be as 
reasonable to expect that all boys should be witty, or beautiful, as 
that they should be poets. In either case, it would be to make an 
accidental, unattainable, and not a very important gift of nature, 
the only, or the principal, test of merit This is the reason why 
boys, who make a very considerable figure at school, so very often 
make no figure in the world; — and why other lads, who are 
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passed over without notice, turn out to be valuable, important 
men. The test established in the world is widely different from 
tliat established in a place which is pn>sumed to be a pre|)aration 
for the world ; and the head of a public school, who is a perfect 
miracle to his contemporaries, finds himself shrink into absolute in- 
significance, because he has nothing else to coimnimd respect or 
regard, but a talent for fugitive poetry in a dead language. 

The present state of classical education cultivates the imagina- 
tion a great deal too much, and otlier habits of mind a great deal 
too little, and trains up many young men in a style of elegant 
imbecility, utterly unworthy of the talents with which nature has 
endowed them. It may be said, there are profound investigations, 
and subjects quite powerful enough for any understanding, to be 
met witli in classical literature. So there are ; but no man likes 
to add tlie difficulties of a language to the difficulties of a subject ; 
and to study metaphysics, morals, and i>olitics in Greek, when the 
Greek alone is study enough without them. In all foreign hm- 
guages, the most popular works are works of imagination. Even 
in the French language, which we know so well, for one serious 
work which has any currency in this country, we have twenty 
which are mere works of imagination. This is still more true in 
classical literature ; because what their })oets and orators have lefl 
us, is of infinitely greater value than the remains of their philoso- 
phy; for, as society adviuices, men think more accurately and 
deeply, and imagine more tamely ; works of reasonuig advance, 
and works of fancy decay. 80 tluit the matter of fact is, that a 
classical scholiu* of twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, is u 
man principally conversiuit with works of imagination. His feel- 
ings are quick, his fancy lively, and his taste good. Talents for 
Bpeculation and original inquiry he has none ; nor has he formed 
tlie invaluable habit of pushing things up to their first princi[)les, or 
of collecting dry and unamusing facts as the materials of roiisoning. 
All the solid and masculine parts of his understanding are lefl 
wholly without cultivation; he hates the jmin of thinking, and sus- 
pects every man whoso boldness and originality call u]K>n liim to 
defend his opinions and prove his a>«sertions. 

\ very curious argument iw sometimes employed in justification 
e learned minutiai to which all young m(^n are doomed, what- 
be their propensities in future life. What are you to do vrith 
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a young man up to the age of Acvcntocn ? Just as if tliorc was 
such a want of difficulties to ovcmonie, and of im]K)rtant ta^^tcs to 
inspire, that from the mere necessity of doing something, and tlie 
impossibility of doing anything else, you were driven to the expe- 
dient of metre and poetry ; as if a young man within tliat period 
might not acc^uire the nuxlcm languages, modem history, ex])eri- 
mental [)hilosophy, geography, chronology, and a considerable 
share of mathematics ; as if the memory of tln'ngs were not more 
agreeable and more profitable than tlie memory of words. 

Tlie great objection is, that we are not making the most of 
human life, when we constitute such an ext^?nsive, and such minute 
classical erudition, an indispensable article in education. ITp to a 
certain point we would educate every young man in Latin and 
Greek ; but to a point far short of that to which this Hpeciifs of 
education i.s now carried. Afterward, we would grant to cl&^sical 
erudition as high honours as to every other department of knowl- 
edge, but not higher. We would i)lace it ujwn a footing with 
many other objects of study ; but allow it no superiority, (jood 
scholars would be as certainly produced by these means as grxxl 
chemists, astronomers, and mathematicians are now produced, 
without any direct provision whatsoever for their production. 
Why are we to trust to the diversity of human tastes, and the 
varieties of human ambition in everything else, and distrust it in 
cla?si(5s alone ? The passion for language is just as strong as imy 
other liteniry i)assion. Tliere ar(j very good Persian and Arabic 
scholars in this country. Large hea[)s of trash havcj l>een dug up 
from Sanscrit ruins. We liave seen, in our own times, a clergy- 
man of the University of Oxford complimenting their majesties in 
Coptic and Syrophcenician verses; and yet we doubt whether 
tliere will be a sufficient avidity in literary men to get at the lK*au- 
ties of the finest writ^irs which the world has yet seen ; juid 
though the Bagvat Gheeta has (as can be proved) met with human 
beings to translate, and other human beings to read it, we think 
that, in order to secure an attention to Homer and Virgil, we must 
catch up every man — whether he is to be a clergyman or a duke 
— begin with him at six years of ag<j, and never quit him till he 
is tw(;nty ; mjiking him conjugate} and decline; for life and d(iath ; 
and w) teaching him to estimate his progress in real wisdom as ho 
can scan the verses of the Greek tragedians. 
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The EiiRliflh clergy, in whoso hands education entirely rest.**, 
brinpj up the first young men of the country as if they were, all to 
keep grammar-schools in little country-towns; and a nobleman, 
u[)on whose knowledge and lil)erality the honour and welfare of 
his cx)untry may depend, is diligently worried, for luJf his life, 
with the small ])edantry of longs and shortii. There is a timid 
and absurd apj)relien8ion, on the part of eeelesiastieal tutors, of 
hitting out the minds of youth u[>on diflleult luid im])ortant sub- 
jects. TJiey faney tluit mental exertion must end in religious 
skepticism; and, to preserve the prinei])les of their ])upils, they 
confine them (o the safe; and elegimt imbecility of elassi(*al h*arning. 
A genuine Oxford tutor would shudder to liear his young men 
disputing u))on mond and political truth, forming and pulling down 
theories, and indulging in all the boldnc^ss of youthful discussion, 
lie would augur nolhing from it but in)))iety to (i(Ml and trea.'^on 
to kings. And yet, who vilifies Ik)11i more than the holy |K)ltro<>n 
who ('arcifully av<»rtfl from them thc^ seanihing eye of reason, and 
who knows no IxflicT method of tencliing the highest duties, than 
by extirpating the finest (pialities juid habits of the mind? If our 
r(*ligion is a i'nhUt the scHMier it is expl(Ml(*d the bcitter. If our 
governin(*nt is bad, it should be amended. liut we have no doubt 
of the truth of the one, or of th(! excellence of the other; and 
are convinced that ImUIi will be phured on a finnfT basis in prf)|M)r- 
tion as the minds of Jium are nion; trained to the investigation <if 
truth. At present, we act with the minds of our young men as 
the Dutch did with tln^ir exuberimt s])ices. An infinite, (piantity 
of talent is minually destroyed in tlui universiti(*s of Kngland hy 
i\w. misenible jf^idousy luid littlen(>ss of ecclesiastical instruciors. 
It is in vain to say we have pro<]uc;ed grt'at men un<ler this system. 
We have produced gn*at men under all sysU'.ms. Kvcry Knglishman 
must pass half his life in I(Mirning Latin and (iret^k; and classical 
learning is Kuj))>osed to have productid the talent,s which it has not 
been able to extinguish. Jt is 8<rareely iM>ssibie to j)n!Vent great 
men fW)m rising up under juiy syst(!m of ('dutration, however bad. 
Tetwh men denionology or astrology, and you will still hav(». a 
'^rtain portion of original genius, in s])ite of tlies(; or any other 
nches of ignorance and folly. 

There is a delusive sort of sjdendour In a vast lHj<ly of men 
tuing one object, lUid thorou{^\i\y obUxmiuy; it; and yet, though 
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it be vory 8pIeiHlid, it is far from iK'ing useful. Clas^iiiil litenituii' 
is dio great objc^ot at Oxfortl. ^laiiy niiiuls so oiuployotl \vx\v pnn 
duccil many works and niuoh famo in that dt'|uirtnu»nt ; hut if all 
liberal arts and sciences useful to humim life luul hei»n taught there 
— if some luul deilicatcd themselves to chemistr}*, some to matke- 
matics« some to experimental philosophy — luid if every attainment 
had been honoured in the mixed ratio of its ditliculty and utility 
*— the system of such a University would have been much more 
Talimhle, but tlie splendour of its name something less. 

When a University has been doing useless things for a long 
tiroe« it appears at firet degniding to them to be usi'ful. A set of 
lectures upon |X)litical ei'onomy would be discourageil in OxfonU* 
pn>bably despisinl, proUibly not iH'rmittetl. To dis<*uss the enclo- 
sure of cimimons, and to dwell u]H>n imiH)rts and ex|H)rt2i — to 
come so neiu* to i\)nunon life« would seem to Ih.> undigniliiHl and 
contemptible. In tlio same manner, tlu* Parr or the Ucntlcy of 
his day, would Ik* scand;diziHl in a Uiiivorsity to Im» put on a level 
witli the disaivorer of a noutnd stdt ; mid yet, what other measure 
is there of dignity in intellect uid laUnir, but usettilncss and ditll- 
culiy ? And what ought the term Univei'sity to mcsui, but a phice 
when* every soiomv is taught which is lilu^nd, and at the sjmie 
tiiue useful toimuikind? Nothing would so much tend to bring 
classical litcnUure within proper Uuuuls, as a stciuly luui invariidde 
api^eid to these tests in our appn^'iation of lUl hunum knowledge. 
The putVcd-up piHlant would indlapse into his projHT si/e. :uul the 
uudvcr of verses, mid the n'luenilu'nT of wonls, would six>n assume 
tluii station which is tiie lot of those who go up unbidden to the 
upjHT places of the tcjist. 

We sliould Ik* sorry if what we have sjiid should appem* tiH) 
ciniicnipiuous towanl chissical learning, which we most sincerely 
ho^H' will always be hcUl in great honour in this country, (hough 
wc certainly do not wish to it that exclusive honour which it at 
present enjoys. A gn'at classical scholar is mi ornmnent, and mi 
imiHirtant acipiisition to his I'ountry: but, in a place of education, 
wc would give to all knowledgi' an etpial cluuice for distinction: 
anvl would trust to the varieties of human disinvsitittn that every 
science worth cultivation would Ih» cul(i\ated. lAK)king always to 
n.'al utility as our guide, we should sec, with equid pleasun\ a 

* They havo linco been estabyubfid. 
6* 
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»itiiiIIoii.< ami in({uisitivc' iniiitl .'irniiiL'in;^ tin' jirddiic-tioii iff iiMliin*, 
iiiVfMi;rHtin;r tlu' (pialitifs of iHMlii's or iiia.-t«-nnir tin* flifri('iiliii'<4 
of I In* IrariU'il lan^riia^M. We >luiiilil luit ran: wIhIIht In* win* 
olicini.^t, iiatiinilirit, or scholar ; iMTausi* w«- know it to In- its ii«rc:«;s- 
ftiiry tluit niattiT shoiiM Im* stiiflw><i, and >iilNliM'fl lo ilic u<f of iiiun, 
as tli:it t:b«ti; ftlioiiM Im; p^.itifif^d, ami iina;;i nation intianiril. 

In tha^ii who wrn* first infil for tli«* rlnircli, w*; woulil nn- 
donhtnlly t'nconniprf? rla.-'sii-al Irarninj? nion* tlian in any otluT 
ImmIv of inrn ; Imt if wr hail to do with a youn;: man ;roin;5 out 
into puhlir life, vfv would «-xhort him to c-ontc-mn, or at h-a-t not to 
atVfi't, thf n*putation of a jm-at -rlmlar. hut to i-tlufatc him.-clf tor 
thf otlici'^ of civil litr. Ilf .•<hoidd Irarn what th«* t-on-titiiliiiri of 
his rountry ri'iiily wa-* — how it hail jrrown into its prr«'nt .-tat** — 
iht' |H-rils that had thri-at«-nr«l it — tin- nialijrnity that h.'id atta<-k«rl 
it — ihf* counirri* that had fou^fht for it. and tht- ui-dom that had 
maiif it iin-at. \Vr would hriu^r -tronvriy iM-ton- hU luiuil ilur 
rhanu'ti'rs «»f iho*^** Knjrli.-hnii-n who ha\i- lM*«-n th^- -t»'ad\ frirnds 
of th«' puhlii- happiiii"*-; ; ami hv tlwir »'X;impli--, Hould hp-:ith*' 
into him a pur*' ftuhlii* tasti* whicli rhould kfep him untaintf-d in 
aII thi* vij'i.-.-itudr-> of (xilitii-al t'ortun**. \Vr would tr:ii-li him to 
hur<t throU'^h thf wt-H-paid. ami the |H*rnii'iou-i cant of indi crimi- 
liati* lovalty ; ami ti» knf>w hi- -oNi-nM^rn oidv il- In- «li-'-harv'i-tl 
iho^r ilutii"4, and di.-plavfil tlio-«' i|ualilii'.-, for uhifh the hl'Mid and 
thr tr«*a.«un- of hi> pfind»- an- contld'-d to hi- ham!-. W*- -hould 
dfcm it of thf* utmii^[ importam-i' tliat hi-^ Mttrntioii ua-^ din-'-t'-d 
to till* tnif principli-^ of li«/i.dation — what viWrt law- run pHnhiri- 
ujMiu ojiinions, and opiuioM'4 u|Hin law- — what -nl-jci-t- an- tir ti»r 
h';:l-hiti\«* int«'r!«-rt iirr. and v\hi-ri uii-n max !■•• 1» II to tli" ni.iMi.'i*- 
nirnt of thfir *»uu iiitip-.-t.-. 'I'lif mi-i-hlif ocraiomd \*\ t ml 
Liws, and thr pt-rplrxity wliirli arii- t'nirn numi-rou-i law- —lUr 
051UMM of nalio[ial w«'allh — tin- n-I.iiiii:.- i-f Wtn'i'^u U-.t.l- — lip- 

Crnr«»ura'.'i-!miit of niaiiufaflurc^ :iml Mjrrl.iiiiun tin- li'litl'iii'! 

Wraith orra-ioiH-d hy j»:ij"-r rmlit — llir law ■ of |.ii|»nl:tfi«'n — Mi" 
niana'jrnirnt of |HArrty and nn-udirity — ihr u-»- and :il.ii-r of 
niotio)Hily — thi- throry f>f taxariou — thr rnii-iMju«-iii»- 'f iIm» 

J»UhIir drht. 'Ihr-c arr -OUH" Ol" llir lllij.if .. at:d i Mi" «.f tlw 

"*nini-hr« of ri\i! nhirailou to \v!ii«li wi- W'.nM turn ih«- niiii'l- (tf 
tun* jud;frH, fiitiirr srnator-. :uid tuturr ii«i'.I. r.i.-n. Alii-r th*» 
rat period of lift* had lM.*i-n pvrn up to tin- rultitarirtu of thr 
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classics, and the reasoning powers were now beginning to evolve 
themselves, these are some of tlic propensities in study which we 
would endeavour to inspire. Great knowledge, at such a period 
of life, we could not convey ; but we might fix a decided taste for 
its acquisition, and a strong disposition to respect it in others. 
The formation of some great scholars we should certainly pro- 
vent, and hinder many from learning wliat, in a few years, ihej 
would necessarily forget ; but this loss would be well repaid — if 
we could show the future rulers of the country that tliought and 
labour which it requires to make a nation happy — or if we cquld 
inspire them with that love of public virtue, wliich, after religion, 
we most solemnly believe to be the brightest ornament of the mind 
of man. 

[The discussion which grow out of the proceding and other articles in the 
Edinburgh Kcview, has been already noticed (Memoir ante p. 45). The 
reader may be interested in a few passages of Smitli's reply to the strictures 
of Copleston. They are taken from the article, *' Calumnies Against Ox- 
ford." Ed. Rev., April, 1810.] 

REPLY TO COrLKSTON. 

Come we next to the third mould or crucible into which this 
Oxford gentleman has poured his melted lead, — viz. his rej)ly to 
our more general observations on the use and abuse of claHsieal 
learning, and on the undue importance assigned to it in English 
education ; and as tiiis part of his work is more remarkable than 
the rest for it,s ostentiitious dullness, iinil its gross departure from 
the language and manners of a gentleman, we must be excused for 
bestowing on it a little more of our time than we are in the luibit 
of wasting on such men and such things 

Admitting that a young man, though occupied in overcoming 
verbal difFicultics, has accjuired the same real knowledge as if liis 
path had been completely without obstruction — what is all this 
to the purpose? Our objection is not, that classical knowledge 
is not a good, but that it is not the only good. We contend that 
all young men need not be made great classical scholars ; that 
some may be allowed to deviate into mathematical knowledge — 
some into chemistry, some into natural philosophy — some into po- 
litical economy — some into modem languages; that all these oc- 
cupations, though not, perhaps, superior in importance to classical 
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erudition, are not inferior to it; that we are making only one 
article, when we ought to be making many ; that the sole occupa- 
tion of all young Englishmen, educated at Oxford, is to become 
Latin and Greek scholars. Of the verses so much admired, and 
so indiscreetly quoted by this gentleman, we shall only say, 

Tale tnum nobis carmoD, diyino poeta, 

Quale sopor. 

The encomiast should remember, that his great model was remark- 
ably careful of committing himself in print : and again and again 
we jvam our author to beware of opportunities ; they will, one day 
or another, prove his ruin. 

We did not say that poetry only is read in classical education ; 
but that the most valuable works which the ancients have lefl us, 
are their works of fancy ; that tliese are, beyond aU comparison, 
more read than their works either of history or philosophy ; and 
that this, joined to the horrible absurdity of verse-making, does 
(where classical education does not end in downright pedantry) 
often make it a mere cultivation of the imagination at the expense 
of every other faculty. Sometimes, indeed, as in the melancholy 
instance before us, this price is paid for imagination, and the arti- 
cle never delivered. 

Shocked and alarmed as this monk, or rather let us say, this 
nun, is with the mention of the amours of Pan and Jupiter — we 
must still maintain, that the loves of the heathen gods and god- 
desses are the principal subjects by which the attention of young 
men is engaged in the first years of education. "We are sorry to 
call up a blush into the face of this sly tutor ; but the fact is as we 
state it. 

The observations of this writer are, like children's cradles — fa- 
miliar to old women — sometimes empty — sometimes full of noisy 
imbecility— and often lulling to sleep. There never, perhaps, 
was a more striking instance of silly and contemptible pedantry, 
than the long, dull and serious answer which he lias taken the 
trouble to make to our joke about Cranzius, and the Emesti. 
What can it possibly signify, whether we used the name of one 
great fool, or of another great fool ? Let this writer put his own 
name to his productions, and it shall take the place of Cranzius in 
our next edition 

One who passes for a great man in a little place, generally 
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makes lumself very ridiculous when he ventures out ot* it. Xoihing 
can exceed the pomp and trash of this gentleman's ubetrvations ; 
thev can only proceed from the habit of living with ihinl-rate per^ 
sons; from possessing the right of compelling boys to listen lo 
him : and from making a very cruel use of this privilege. More 
equal company could never have made him an able man ; but thej 
would somi have persuaded him to hold his tongue. That there is 
something in this gentleman, we do not deny ; but he does not ap- 
pear to us to have the slightest conception how very little that 
something is, nor in what his moderate talents consist. He 13 
evidently intended for a plain, plodding, everi'day personage — to 
do no foolish things — and to say no wise ones — to walk in the 
cart-harness that is prepared for him — and to step into ever}- com- 
monplace notion that prevails in the times in which he hap|)ens 
to exist. If he would hold his tongue, and carefully avoid all op- 
portunities of making a display, he is just the description of |H'rson 
to enjoy a verj- great reputation among those whose goo^l opinion 
is not worth having. Untbrtunately, he must pretend to liberality 
— to wit — to eloquence — and to tine writing. He must show his 
brother-tutors that he is not afmid of Edinburgh Reviewers. If 
he rt^cums rolled in the mud. broken-headed, and bellowing with 
pain, who has he but himself to blame ? 

He who has seen a b:uni-door fowl tlyiog — and only he — can 
tbnn some conception of this tutor's ekx|uence. With his neck 
and hinder (^ans brought into a line — with loud screams, and :dl 
the agony of feathered fatness — the |K>nderous little glutton tlaps 
himselt* up into the air. and. soaring tour feet above the level of 
our eanh. faUs didl and breathless on his native dunghill. Of these 
sublime excursions, let the following suffice as specimens : 

*• There are emotions which eloquence can raise, and which lead to loftier 
thooirhrs. and nobler aspiring?, than comnionlv spring up in t!ie private in- 
tercourse of men : when the latent flame of genius has been kindled hy some 
tnmsient my. shot perhaps at random, and aimed least whcr« it took the 
grva:es: effect, but which has set all the kindrvd sparks that lay there, in 
sach a heat and stir as that no torpid indolence, or low. eanhy-nnned cares, 
sha'.i ever aicain smoiher or keep them down. From this hijrh lineap? may 
spring a never-failing race : few. indeed, but more illustrious because thoy are 
few. through whom the royal blood of philosophy shall descend.*' Jto. ic. pp. 
US. U9. 

*' We want not men who arc clipped and esp€uiend into any form which the 
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whim of the p^cncr may dictate, or the narrow limits of lii« partfirre re- 
quire. Let our HAjjlings toko tlicir full fi]>rea<l, and Hcnd forth tiicir vi^j^orous 
ghoiitA in all the I^IdneM and variety of nature. Their luxuriiince must Iks 
pruned ; tlieir distortionii rectified ; tlie ruHt and canker and caterpillar of vice 
carefully kept from them ; wo mu»t di(? rr>und tliem, and water them, and re- 
plonuh tlio exhaustion of the soil by continual dressing." p. 157. 

One more, mid we liavc done for ever. 

** Tluit finishefl offriprin^; of genius starts not, like Minerva, from the head of 
Jupiter, i>erfect at once in stature, and clad in complete armour ; but is the 
produce of slow birth, and ofUm of a hard ddivtry ; tlie tender nursling of 
many an infant year — the pupil of a severe school, formed and chastened by 
a persevering discipline." p. 129. 

We qu(3Htion if mere niUurul dullness, unaided by punch, ever 
before produced Buch writing m thiH 

We liave already nhown, how very imperfectly thiH gentleman 
understandH his own Hilly art of verbal criticinm; but when he 
comeH ujion HubjectH of real imi>ortance, nothing can well exceed 
the awkwankiCHH of hi.s movements ; — he ih like a crmch-horHe on 
the trottoir — hiH feet dfjn't Hcem miule Ui Htand on such places. 
The objections which he imikes to the science of chemistry, are 
really curious — that it raises and multiplies the means of subsis- 
tcnc<!, and tenninat^fs merely in the Ixxlily wants of man : in other 
wonh* — dimum rtiiionU diviniiug datum in usus hnmani generis 
impendit. And wliat, we should be ghul to know, is the main ob- 
ject of most bninduM of human knowledge, if it Ixi not to minister 
to the lx>dily wants of man ? Wliat is the utility of math('matics, 
but an they are brought Ui haiir u|Kin navigation, astronomy, me- 
chanics, and so U[)on Ixxlily wants ? What is the object of mi^li- 
cine? — what of anatomy? — what greater puqxMCs luive law 
and fioliticri in view, but to consult our Ixxlily waiitj4 — U) protect 
tlioflf; who minisU;r to tlicm — and to arrange the conflicting inter- 
ests and ])retensions which these wants <X!casion? Here is an ex- 
act in.stxmce of the mischief of verlxd studies. This man Iuls lx;en 
fio long engaged in trificfs whirrh Imvit the most remote and faint 
connection with human aHairH, that a science np[)cars to him nbso- 
lutidy undignified and degnMling, Ix'cause it ministers to the Ixxlily 
wants of mankind — as if one of the greatest obje(;ts of human 
wisdom hiui not at ail times Ix^en to turn the prrjfx^rties of matter 
to the u.se of man : and then Ih; a-^ks, if ministration to Ixxlily waiit« 
h the teat of merit in any Bciencc,aad a reason for its reception in 
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places of education, why the mechnnical arts aro excludwl? But, 
need this man — need any man — necil any lioy who has been 
baptized and breeched, l>e told, tliat any singlt.* mechanical art is 
less honoured than chemistry, only l>ccauife it is less useful, and at 
the same time less difficult ? — or, in other words, that every branch 
of human knowledge is estimated, not b^t its utility alone, but in 
the mixed ratio of its utility and its difficulty; and tlmt it is this very 
method of deciding upon merit, tliat renders the publication before 
us so utterly contemptible as it is ? 

It is impossible to follow this g(*ntleman into all the ditches into 
which he tumbles, or tlirough all the sloughs in which he wades. 
The critic must go on noticing only those effusions of dullness 
which are the most prominent — Summn paparera carpens. 

We are quite convinced this instructor confounds togeth<fr the 
chemist of the shops and the phili>sophical chemist : he may l>e as- 
sured, however (what<*ver he may hear to the contrar}'), that they 
are two distinct classes of persons ; and that thfrro. are actually 
many ingenious persons engage<l in investigating the proi)erties of 
lx)dies, who never sold a mercurial powder or an ounc<j of glaul)er 
salts in their lives. By way of exercise, we would wish this writer 
to reflect, fasting, ufK>n the alti^ration produced in human affairs by 
ghu?s and by gunpowder — and then to consider whether chemistry 
Is solely fK!cupir*d with the IxKlily wants of mankind, and with the 
improvement of manufactures ; and though we are awanj -that his 
first guess will be, that the invention of these two substances has 
made it more ea'^y to drink port wine, and to kill partridges, yet we 
can assure him, tlwy have produced effects of still greater imj)or- 
tance to mankind. We are not indulging in any pleasantry for the 
ni'fre sake of misleading him, but honestly stating the plain tnith. 

Tlie moment an envious pedant sees anything written with 
pleasantry, he comforts himself that it must l>e superficial. Whe- 
ther the Keviiiwer is or is not considered as a suj)erficial person 
by competent judges, he neither knows nor cares ; but says what 
he lias to say after his own manner — always confident, that, what- 
ever he may l>e, he shall be found out, and classed as he deserves. 
The Oxford tutor may very iK>ssibly have given a just account of 
him ; but his rea«ons for lliat judgment are certainly wrong : for 
it is by no means imj)ossible to be entertaining and instinctive at 
the same time ; and the readers of tlus pampYvV^l ^>^ w\^^ <!»ai 
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never doubt, after such a flpocimon, how cafly it ir to be, in one 

small production, both very frivolous and very tin^Home 

We had ahnost forgotten to state, tliat this author's HubHtitutcs 
for lectures in moral philosophy, are sermons delivered from the 
University pulpit. He appears totally ignorant of wliat the terms 
moral philosophy mean. But enough of him and of his ignorance. 
We leave him now to his longs and shorts. 

I nunc, et venos tecum moditaro canoros. 



FEMALE EDUOATION.* 

A GREAT deal has been said of the original difference of capa- 
city between men and women ; as if women were more quick, and 
men more judicious — as if women were more remarkable for 
delicacy of association, and men for stronger powers of attention. 
All this, we confess, appears to us very fanciful. That there is a 
difference in the understandings of tlie men and the women we 
every day meet with, everybody, we 8upi)08e, muHt perceive ; but 
there is none surely which may not be accounted for by the dif- 
ference of circumstances in which they havtj b(;en placc^d, without 
referring to any conjectund <lifference of original conformation of 
mind. As long as boys and girls run about in the dirt, and trundle 
hoops together, they are both precisely alike. If you catch up 
one lialf of these creatures, and train tliem to a ])arti(iilar set of 
actions and ojiinions, and the other half to a perfectly o])posite set, 
of course their understandings will diil*er, as one or the oth(*T sort 
of occupations has called this or tliat talent into acttion. There is 
surely no occasion to go into imy deeper or more abstruse reitsou- 
ing, in order to explain so very Him])le a i)henomenon. Taking it, 
tlien, for granted, that nature lias been as l)0untiful of understand- 
ing to one sex &m the other, it is incumbent on us to consider what 
are the principid objections commonly made against the. coninuiiii- 
cation of a greater sliare of knowledge to women tliaii eoninionly 
falls to their lot at ])resent: for thougli it may be doulited wli(?tlier 
women should l(;am all that men leani, the immttnse disparity 
which now exists between their knowledge we should hardly think 
could admit of any rationid dcifenee. It is not easy to imagine 
that there can be any just cause why a woman of forty should bo 
* Ed. Rev., Jan., 1810. 
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more ignaruit than a boy of twelve years of age. If there be 
any good at all in female ignorance, this (to use a very colloquial 
phrase) is surely too much of a good thing. 

Something in this question must depend, no doubt, upon the 
leisure which either sex enjoys for the cultivation of their under^ 
standings : — and we can not help thinking, that w(Mnen have fully 
as much, if not more, idle time upon their hands than men. 
Women are excluded from all the serious business of the world ; 
men are lawyers, physicians, dei^ymcn. apothecaries, and justices 
of the peace — sources of exertion which consume a great deal 
more dme than producing and suckling children ; so that, if the 
thing is a thing that ought to be done — if the attainments of litera- 
ture are objects really worthy the attention of females, they can 
not plead the want of leisure as an excuse for indolence and neg- 
lect. The lawyer who passes his day in exasperating the bicker- 
ings of Roe and Doe, is certainly as much engaged as his lady 
who has the whole of the morning before her to correct the chil- 
dren and pay the biUs. The apotliecan\ who rushes from an act 
of phlebotomy in the western i^urts of the town to insinuate a bolus 
in the east, is surely as completely absorlKtl as that fortunate fe- 
male who is darning the garment, or preparing the repast of her 
JEsculapius at home ; and. in every degree and situation of life, it 
seems that men must necessarily be ex|H)sed to more serious de- 
mands upon their time and attention tlian c:m possibly be the case 
with respect to the other sex. We are speaking always of the 
fair demands which ought to be made upon the time and attention 
of women ; lor, as the matter now stands, the time of women is 
considered as worth nothing at all. Daughters are kept to occu- 
pations in sewing, patching, mantua-making, and mending, by 
which it is impossible they can earn teni>ence a day. The intel- 
lectual improvement of women is considered to be of such subordi- 
nate importance, that twenty pounds paid for needlework would 
give to a whole family leisure to acquire a fund of real knowledge. 
They are kept with nimble fingers and vacant understandings till 
the season for improvement is utterly passed away, and all cliance 
of forming more important habits completely lost. We do not 
therefore say that women have more leisure than men, if it be 
necessary that they should lead the lite of artisans ; but we make 
this assertion only upcm the supposition, that it is of some impor- 
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tance women should be instructed ; and that many ordinary occu- 
pations, for which a little money will find a better substitute, should 
be sacrificed to tliis consideration. 

"We bar, in this discussion, any objection which proceeds from 
the mere novelty of teaching women more than they are already 
taught. It may be useless that their education should be improved, 
or it may be pernicious ; and these are the fair grounds on which 
the question may be argued. But those who cannot bring their 
minds to consider such an unusual extension of knowledge, without 
connecting with it some sensation of the ludicrous, should remem- 
ber that, in the progress from absolute ignorance, there is a j)oriod 
when cultivation of the mind is new to every rank and description of 
persons. A century ago, who would liave believed that country 
gentlemen could be brought to read and spell witli the ease and 
accuracy which we now so frequently remark — or supposed Uiat 
they could be carried up even to the elements of ancient and mod- 
em history ? Nothing is more common, or more stupid, tlian to 
take the actual for the possible — to believe that all which ia, is all 
which can be; first to laugh at every proposed deviation from 
practice as impossible — then, when it is carried into effect, to be 
astonished that it did not take place before. 

It is said, that the effect of knowledge is to make women pe- 
dantic and affected ; and that nothing am be more offeiL^ive tlian 
to see a woman 6tej)ping out of the natural modesty of her sex to 
make an ostentatious display of her literary attainments. This 
may be true enough ; but the answer is so trite and obvious, that 
we are almost ashamed to make it. All affectation and dis])lay 
proceed from the supposition of j)ossessing something better than 
the rest of the world jiossesses. Nobody is vain of ])ossessing two 
legs and two arms ; — because that is the precise quantity of either 
sort of Hmb which everylxKly possesses. Wlio ever heanl a lady 
boa.«t that she understood Frencli? — for no other reason, that we 
know of, but because everybody in these days does understand 
French ; and though there may be some disgnicc in being ignomnt 
of that language?, tlu*re is little or no merit in its accjuisition. Dif- 
fuse knowledge generally among women, and you will at once cure 
the conceit which knowledge occasions while it is rare. Vanity 
and conceit we shall of course witness in men and women as long 
ns tlic world endures : but by multiplying tlie attainments upon 
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which thr;HC feeliiif;^ iin; foiuuU'tl, vou iiirn'iisr* thv. difliculty of in- 
rlfil^nf^ thffin, and n*nder them rnucrh mon* tolcniblc, hy making 
thffni the prrxifH of a much hi^hr.-r merit. When learning cfraMM 
to !iC uncommon among women, leame<l women will anvm to be 

A gn;at many of the leiwcr and more ol>Hcurr* duticH of life ne- 
ocK^arily devolve ufion the female wtx. The arrangfrment of all 
houM^liold maiU:ny and the cnnt of (;hilrlren in their early infancy, 
mn.-t of courwe dejKind ujKjn tln-m. Now, then? u a very genend 
mition, that the moment you put the education of women u\K}n a 
iMftter ffxrting than it ih at pn;Hf;nt, at that moment then; will l>e, an 
end of all domestic eajnomy ; and tliat, if you once nuifer Wfim^-n 
t/* eat of the tree of knowledge, the rrrst of the family will ycty 
htjfm 1x5 n^rlucfid U) the name kind of at^rial and unrtati.-facUiry diet, 
niese, and all Kuch o[)inionH, are referahlr* to one gn^at and (n^ni- 
mon cauHC of errr^r ; that man (lotm everything, and that nature 
dr>#;« nothing; and that ever}'tliing we «ee i^ refr.nible to jKi-itive 
institution rather than U> original f«;f'ling. Can ariythin$r, for ex- 
ample, Ik; more peHeetly absunl than to .'•uf)fK>-<' that tin- rare and 
jKrq^etual wlicitude which a motlK-r feels for In-r cliildreri depend 
uiK^ri Iht ignorance of (in-ck anrj mathr'matie.s; and that hIic would 
d'rf-rt an infant for a quadnitic erpiation? We rer^m to imagine 
that weean break in pieces the i-oh'mn institutions of nature, by the 
little laws of a iKianling-sflKXil ; and that the. exi.-tr*nee of the hu- 
man nu-e depends ufKni teju-hing women a little more or a little, 
le-is ; — tlmt C^immenan ignorance can aid j»arerital affeetion, or the 
rircle of arts and Keienees prcnluee its destniKion. In the, jjanie 
manner, we forget the prineij»l<-s ufKm which the love of order, ar- 
nngement, and all the art- of ee^moniy dej)end. They dejK'ud not 
ujK^n ignorance nor idlenes- ; but ujHin the jioverty, cfiufusion, and 
ruin which would ensue for neglerrting them. Add U) the-e prin- 
cijile-, tlu: love of what is Ix^autiful and magnifie/jnt, anrl tlu* vanity 
of di-j)lay ; — and there can surely Ik; no n;iw>nable doubt but that 
the order and economy of privaU; life in amply secured from the 
perilous inroads of knowledge. 

We would fain know, t^Ki, if knowledge is to prrxluce such ban's- 
ful effeels ujKjn the material anri the household virtues, why tlii.s 
influence ha- not already be«n felt? Women are mueh lKftt<r edu- 
cjite^l now thmi they were a c^;ntury ago ; but they are by no m(;an8 
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less remarkable for attention to the arrangements of their house- 
hold, or less inclined to discliarge the oflices of parental affection. 
It would be very easy to show, tluit the same objection lias been 
made at all times to every improvement in tlie education of both 
sexes, and all ranks — and been as uniformly and completely refu- 
ted by experience. A great part of the objections made to the 
education of women, are rather objections made to human nature 
tlmn to the fenude sex : for it is surely true, that knowledge, where 
it produces any bad effects at all, does as much mischief to one 
sex as to the other — and gives birth to fully as much arrogance, 
inattention to common affairs, and eccentricity among men, as it 
docs lunong women. But it by no means follows, tliat you get rid 
of vanity and self-conceit because you get rid of learning. Self- 
complacency can never want an excuse ; and die best way to midce 
it more tolerable, and more useful, is to give to it as high and as 
dignified an object tis possible. But at all events it is unfair to 
bring forward against a part of the world i\n objtjction which is 
equally i)Owerful against the whole. When foolish wom<;n think 
they have luiy distinction, they are aj)t to be proud of it ; so are 
foolinli men. liut we appeal to any one who has lived with culti- 
vated ]>crsons of either sex, whether he has not witncssc'd as much 
pedantry, as much wrongheadedness, as mu(!h arrogances, and cer- 
tiiinly a great deal mon; rudeness, ]>ro(luced by learning in men, 
thiui in women ; therefore, we should make the accusation genc.nd 
— or dismiss it altogether ; though, witli respect to j)e(lantry, tlie 
learned are certainly a little unfortunate, that so very emphatic a 
word, which is occasionidly ap])licable to all men embarked (.'agf*rly 
in any pursuit, sliould be reserved ex(jlusively for th(;m : for, as 
pedantry is an ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge*, in which tlioso 
who hear us cannot sympatliize, it is a fault of which soldiers, 
sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, cultivators, and all men engaged in a 
particular occupation, are quite as guilty as scholars ; but they luive 
the good fortune to have the vic^ only of pedantry — while schol- 
ars have botli tlie vice and the name for it too. 

Some persons an; apt to contnist the ac(|uisition of important 
knowledge with what they call simjde [)lcaHures ; and d<*em it 
more iKicoming that a woman should <;(lu(.'ate flowers, nuike f ri<?nd- 
ships with birds, and pick up phints, than (inter into more difficult 
and fatiguing studies. If a woman have no taste and genius for 
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higher occapations, let her engage in tlie^e to be sure rather than 
remain destitute of any pursuit. But why nre we nccessariiy to 
doom a girl, whatever be her ta«»te or her capacity, to one unvaried 
line of petty and frivolous occupation ? If Hhe be full of strong 
sense and elevated curiosity, can there be any reason why she 
should be diluted and enfeebled down to a mere culler of simples, 
and fancier of birds — wliy IkmIca of liistory and reasoning are to 
be torn out of her hand, and why kIic is to Ixi sent, like a but- 
terfly, to hover over the idle iiowers of the fi«;ld ? Such amuse- 
ments are innocent to those whom they van occuj»y ; but they arc 
not innocent to those who have tcxi powerful understimdingH to be 
occupied by them. Light broths and friiitj^ are inmK'X^nt food only 
to weak or to infant stomachs ; ))ut lh(*y are ])oison to that organ 
in its perfect and mature state. l\ut the gr<*at (rhami a]){K5arri to 
be in the wonl simplicity — simple pleasure ! If by a simphi ])leasure 
is meant an inncKtent j)l(jasur(;, the observation is l>efit answered by 
showing, that the pleasure whi(!h results from th(i ac(|uisition of 
imfiortant knowledge is quite as innocent as Jiny jileitsure whatever : 
but if by a simple jileasure is m<;ai)t one, the cause of which can 
be easily analyzed, or which does not last long, or which in itself 
is very faint, then simphi pleasures seem to be very nearly synon- 
ymous with small plcijisures ; and if the simplicity were to be a 
little increjLse(l, the j»l(*asure would vanish altogether. 

As it is imjiossible that every man should have industry or activ- 
ity suffi(;ient to avail himself of tluj advanUiges of education, it 
is natural that men who ar(i ignorant themselves, should vi(;w, 
with some. d(»gnie of jealousy and alarm, juiy proj)Osal for improv- 
ing the edu(*ati(m of wouH^n. Hut such men may depend upon it, 
however the system of female edu(;ation may be exalUjd, that there 
will never be wanting a due j)roiKjrtion of failures ; ^rid that after 
parents, guardians, and preceptors, have done all in their power to 
make everybody wise, there will still be a plentiful supply of wo- 
men who have tjd^en sj)ecial care to remain otherwise; and they 
may rest Jtssured, if the uttctr extinction of ignorance and folly be 
the (ivil tliey dread, that their interests will always be efFectually 
prot(*eted, in spite of every exe.rtion to the contrary. 

W<i must in candour allow tliat those women who begin will 
have something more to overcome than may probably hereafter be 
the case. We cannot deny the jealousy wliich exists among pom- 
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poufl and fooliHh men roHpodinf^ tho (Hluciition of woiiir.n. Then) 
IH 11 diiHH of [MuliuitH who woiild Im) (Mit HhoH ill the. eftiinfUion of 
the world ii whole cubit if it w<*re ^onenilly known that a yoinif/^ 
\nn\y of eif;ht<Mtn could be (might to decline, the tenm'H of the mid- 
dle voice, or lu^ipuiint lu^rHelf with the ^I'^oJic varieti(*H of that 
C(d(4)rated languiif^;. Then women have, of c4>urHe, all if^ioriuit 
men for enemicH to their inntnu^tion, who beiuf/^ lN)und (an thf^y 
think), in [Kiint of Hex, to know mens ait; not well [)]i*aHed, in [M>int 
of fiuit, to know Ichh. Hut, lunonfi; men of Henne and liberal )Milii<> 
ncHH, a womiui who hiiH HUtteeHHfully cultivated her mind, without 
diminiHhinf( the f^fntlenewi and propriety of her nnuuHTH, m alwayH 
Hure to meet with a r(m|>ect and atU^ntion lM>nlering uinju cn- 
thuHiiirim. 

1'liere in in either Hex a Htrong and pennaiwint diH|K)Hition U> 
appear agretMible to the other: mid thin Ih the fair miHwer U) thorfc 
who are fond of HUp|M)Hing, that a highiir degree of knowledge 
would nuike women mther the rivalrt thmi the, (^ompanioiiH of men. 
Pre.Hti[)|M)Hing Huch a deHini t4) jdeiine, it Hvcnw much mon*. pniba- 
Ide, that a common purHuit nhould be a fntnli Hoim*e of intercHt 
than a e^iUHe of contiuitioii. Indeed, U) HU[)iM)H(t that miy nunle of 
education can create a genend jealouny and rivalry U^lween the 
Hex(*H, irt m wry ridiculouH, that it rerpiirert only to ha Htated in 
order to be ntfuted. I'he. name, <leMin? of pleiiHing HeeunsH all that 
delie4uy and rcKerve which an; of hucIi ineHtiniable value to 
women. We are, (piite aHtonlHlied, in hearing men eonverHc on 
Rut^li HubjectH, to find them attributing Hiieh iMwiutiful eflectH to 
ignonuicii. It would appear, from the tenor of nueh obje(*tioiiM, 
that ignormice hiui-lN'eti the great civili/er of tint world. Women 
an; delicaU; and refined only UicaiiHe they an*, ignormit; they 
manage tlu^ir houHehohi, oidy beejiuse they are ignonuit; they 
attend to their children, only beeuuHc they know no Ix'tter. Now, 
we muHt really (MiidesH, we. have all our liven been ho ignorant art 
not to know the value of igiionuice. We have alwayn attributed 
the UKNleHty and the retined iiianrierH of women, to their being 
well taught in monil mid ndigious (hity — 14) tin? haxnrdoUH nit na- 
tion in whieh they are placed — U> that perpetiud vigilance which 
it is their duty to exereiM' over tliou;.dit, word, and netion--and to 
that cultivation of the. mild virtue^, wliieh llio-e who eultivate the 
hiern and magnonimoiM virtues ex])ecr at their haiidri. After nil, 
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kt it be remembered, we are not faying there are no objcaions to 
the difinsion of knowledge among the female ^ex. We would not 
hazard snch a propo!«ition respecting anything ; but we are saying, 
that, upon the whole, it is the be.'it method of employing time ; and 
that there are fewer ol)jections to it than to any other method. 
There are, perhaps, fifty thousand femalcif in Great Britain who 
are exempted by circumstances from all necessary labour: but 
every human being must do something with their existence ; and 
the pursuit of knowU^lge is, upon the whole, the most innocent, 
the most dignified, and the most useful method of filling up that 
idleness, of which there Ls always so large a i)ortion in nations far 
advanced in civilization. Let any man reflect, too, upon the soli- 
tary situation in which women are j»la(.'ed — the ill-tn.*atment to 
which they are sometimes exposed, and which they must endure 
in silence, and without the jiower of cfimplaining — and he must 
feel convinced that the happiness of a woman will l>e niat«.'rially 
increased in proportion as education lias driven to her the habit and 
the means of drawing her resources fn>in h<.'r.-<rlf. 

There are a few common plira^es in circulation, respecting the 
duties of women, to which we wish to i>ay somr* degree of atten- 
tion, because they are rathr.T iiiimi(*al to thosp o])inions which we 
have advanced on thL» subject. Indeed. ind»*pendently of this, 
there is nothing which requires more vi^lance than the currcmt 
phrases of the day, of which there are always some resort«'d to in 
every dispute, and from the soverf.*ign authority of which it is 
often vain to make any appf.'al. ^ The true theatre for a woman 
is the sick-chaml>er ;" — "Nothing so honourable to a woman as 
not to be spoken of at all." These two phrases, the delight of 
Noodl^dom^ are grown into common-places ujion the subject ; and 
are not unfrequently employed to extinguish that love of knowl- 
edge in women, which, in our humble opinion, it is of so much 
importance to cherish. Nothing, certainly, Ls so ornamental and 
delightful in women as the benevolent affections ; but time cannot 
be filled up, and life employed, with high and impassioned virtues. 
Some of these feelings an* of rare ocr-urrence — all of short dura- 
tion — or natun; would sink under them. A sc<.Mie of distress and 
anguish is an ocf-a.-ion wIhtc; the fiiw-t (|iialiti«"< of th(? female 
mind may be displayed ; but it is :i mon-troiis exaggeration to tell 
women that they are bom only for scenes of distress and anguish* 
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Nurse &ther, mother, sister, and brother, if they want it ; it would 
be a violation of the plainest duties to neglect them. But, when 
we are talking of the common occupations of life, do not let us 
mistake the accidents for the occupations ; when we are arguing 
how the twenty-three hours of the day are to be filled up, it is idle 
to tell us of those feelings and agitations above the level of com- 
mon existence, which may employ the remaining hour. Com- 
passion, and every other virtue, are the great objects we all ought 
to have in view; but no man (and no woman) can fill up the 
twenty-four hours by acts of virtue. But one is a lawyer, and the 
other a plouglmian, and the third a merchant ; and then, acts of 
goodness, and intervals of compassion and fine feeling, are scat- 
tered up and down the common occupations of life. We know 
women are to be compassionate ; but they cannot be compassionate 
from eight o'clock in the morning till twelve at night : and wliat 
are they to do in the interval ? This is the only question we have 
been putting aU along, and is all that can be meant by literary 
education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is incurred by literature. 
The cultivation of knowledge is a very distinct tiling from its 
publication; nor does it follow that a woman is to become an 
author merely because she has talent enough for it. We do not 
wish a lady to write books — to defend and reply — to squabble 
al)out the tomb of Achilles, or the plain of Troy — any more than 
we wish her to dance at the opera, to play at a public concert, or 
to put pictures in the exhibition, because she lias learned music, 
dancing, and drawing. The great use of her knowle<lge will be 
that it contributes to her private happiness. She may make it 
])ublic : but it is not the principal object which the friends of female 
education have in view. Among men, the few who write bear no 
comparison to tlie many who read. We hear most of the former, 
indeed, because they are, in general, the most ostentatious part of 
literary men; but there are innumerable ])ersons who, without 
ever laying themselves before the public, have made use of litera- 
ture to add to the Ktrength of their understanding:*, and to improve 
tlie hapinru^s of tlieir livcH. Af\f r all, it may be an (jvil for lailies 
to be talk(*d of: but we really think those ladies wlio are talked 
of only as Mrs. Marcet, Mrs. Somerville, and Miss Martineau, are 
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talked of, may bear their misfortunes with a very great degree of 
Christian patience. 

Their exemption jfrom all the necessary business of life is one 
of the most powerful motiyes for the improvement of education in 
women. Lawyers and physicians have in their professions a con- 
stant motive to exertion ; if you neglect their education, they must, 
in a certain degree, educate themselves by their commerce with 
the world: they must learn caution, accuracy, and judgment, 
because they must incur responsibility. But if you neglect to 
educate the mind of a. woman, by the speculative difficulties which 
occur in literature, it can never be educated at all : if you do not 
effectually youse it by education, it must remain for ever languid. 
Uneducated men may escape intellectual degradation ; uneduaited 
women cannot. They have notliing to do ; and if they come un- 
taught from the schools of education, they will never be instructed 
in the school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by knowledge ; and 
that is one motive for relaxing all those efforts which are made in 
the education of men. They certainly have not ; but they have 
happiness to gain, to which knowledge leads as probably as it does 
to profit; and that is a reason against mistaken indulgence. 
Besides, we conceive the labour and fatigue of accomplishments 
to be quite equal to the labour and fatigue of knowledge ; and 
that it takes quite as many years to be charming as it does to be 
learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that women are attended to, 
and men attend. All acts of courtesy and politeness originate 
from the one sex, and are received by the other. We can see no 
sort of reason, in this diversity of condition, for giving to women 
a trifling and insignificant education ; but we see in it a very pow- 
erful reason for strengthening their judgment, and inspiring them 
with the habit of employing time usefully. We admit many 
striking differences in the situation of the two sexes, and many 
striking differences of understanding, proceeding from the different 
circumstances in which they are placed : but there is not a single 
difference of this kind which does not afford a new argument for 
making the education of women better than it is. They have 
nothing serious to do ; is that a reason why they should be brought 

7 
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up to do nothing but whnt iH trifling? Thay are cx\}OHiu\ to 
gniiifrr <ljingi»rs ; ih that a rciwon why tlirir fiuniltinH anj to b« j)ur- 
poHidy iiml iiiduHtrioUHly y/vakouvd't 'Vhv.y aro lo form th« diar- 
ocUth of futures in<*n ; in that a wiuwi why tlwfir own c^hanmU^rH^aro 
to bo brolc<!n and frltUTiul down tin ihv.y now aro ? In nliort, thoro 
iR not a Htngio trait in that divornity of ('ircunrntiUiooH, in wliicli the 
two Hv.xoH aro placi^d, tliat docH not doc.tdodly provo tho magnitude 
of tiio orrur wo commit in noghu'iing (iw wo do noglect) tlio <!du« 
cation of wonuui. 

If tiio objo(*tionH itgainHt tlio l)otUtr oduration of womc^n (!ould 
bo ()vorru1<!<1, ono of tho groat advantag(!H tlutt would ouhuo would 
bo tho oxtincrtion of innumorablo foiJiitH. A docuhul and pro vailing 
tanto for ono or anothiT nxxin of (•du<*4ition tluiro nmnt bo. A 
contury piiMt, it wiin ibr houHi^wifory — now it iH for aoo/miplirih- 
montH. 'V\w. obj(i<'t now Im, to miUcn woukmi artiHtrt — Ui givo Uiom 
fui ox<!<dh;n(M! in drawing, nniHic, painting, luwl dancang — of whioh, 
porHouH who mako, thi'Ho purnuitH tlio o(;('iipation of tlioir Hvoh, mid 
d<!rivf^ from tlH^m thoir HubniHUMK^f*, nci«d not Ix: axhamftd. Now, 
ono groat (;vil of iill tluH Ih, thfit it dooH not hiMt. If tho whole of life 
Wftrii an Olympir; gamo — if w(i oi)uId go on fotiMting and danoing 
to tiuj end — tiiin might do; l)ut it Ih in truth nuToly a proviHion 
for tlio litthi iiit<-rval botwoiMi ('oming into lifi^ and Hctlling in it; 
whili! it h-avc'rt a long and dnwiry (^xpanno Ixdiiiid, ditvoid Ixith of 
dignity and ('.h(tf;rfidii<*HH. No mothi'r, no woman who hiiM pai4Hi*d 
ovc.r thi! fi'W tirnt yearn of lifi*, niiigM, or dfUi(t<tH, or drawn, or play* 
Ufion muMiruI iiiHtrumontH. 'i'lioso tirv. moroly mtMiiiM for diMplaying 
tint fi^tuu'. fuid vivm^ity of youth, whir^h ovi-ry wonuui givi*M uji, IM 
aIm; givcH up tlu^ dn-HH and intuuKirH of oighto(*n ; hIio Iuih no winh 
to rotjiin thoin ; or, if nha hiiH, rtho in driviMi out of them by diamft- 
t<ir and dt^rinion. T\w nyMt'Ui oi' ft'inalo oduoation, iw it now 
Htiiiidn, ainiri only at I'mlx'llirihing a i'vw yearn of lif<% whi(?h aro in 
thcnirii'lvcH HO full of griMii! tuid liapiniMrHH, that thity hardly want 
it; and tlwn Ivtivns tlu? n-nt of fxiHU'ticv. a miHorablo pn^y to idle 
in.significfuicc. No woman of iind<'rHtanding and n*flo(:tion vnn 
jKiHriibly ti}iuH'\\f*. hIu! i.H doing jiiMtiiM* to Imt ohiidron by wioh kind 
of rr 111 rat ion. T\w, oUjt'Oi iH, to givo to ohildri*n roMourr**M lluU 
will rndun* as long iw lili* ondun's — ImbitM that timi! will amolioiv 
nt<?, not df.stroy — (HviipationH that will ntndi-r hiffknoNH tfilorable, 
•olitudo pluaHaiit, ago vencruljlo, life mon: digniflod and UAcfuliOad 
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therefore death Icm ifirrlhla : and tlir; cornfK'ni-ation which jm oflf'n'«l 
for the oniiHHion of all tliiH, is a fliort-livcd hht/c — u litlh? ff-rn- 
porary <.'fl«j<ri, whu'h hfw no oHut roiirii-ijiirTifr iluui to (Ifprivc l)i«j 
rcniaiiMcr of ViUi oli nil fiiKU; mid nrlii'h. I'hcni may U; women 
w^Ki tuivc a tiwtc for the fine; arts, and wlio evince; a dt-ridi'd talent 
for drawin;?, or for mijKic. In that rjLsc, tlir-re can Ixj no ohji'irtioii 
U} the rultivation of th^'HC arts; hut the error i^, to make hiich 
thinf^ri the j^rand and universal ohjeri — U) insist ujKjn it tliat every 
woman in to nin^, and dniw, and danee — with natun*, or a^^iinst 
notun; — to bind lier apj^n^ntice to nome mreomphVliment, and if 
hhe mnuoi Hucrfieed in oil or wal/T-eolourH, to preffr ^nldin^^, var- 
tiiHhiu;;, hurninhin^^, lx>x -making, to real Mjlid imj>rovement in taste, 
knowledge, and linderrtan^ling. 

A gn:at deal i^ Kai<i in favour of the Hr><'ial nature of the fino 
arts. MuKie gives jdeJL^un; to otlMT--. Drawing is an art, the 
arnuM^ment of whieh do<:H not. centre in him who excn-i.-c- it, hut it 
i» fliffuM-d among the n*.-t of the worM. Tliis U tnje ; hut there in 
nothing, after all, ho Kf><'ial an a eultivatird mind. We do not mean 
Uf t*j>eak hlightingly of the fine jirt-, or to dej)reriat<t the g^KxI hu- 
mour with whieh they are Kometime:, exhibited; hut we ajipeal to 
any man, whether a liiti" |)iilie<l mi'l .'euKihle eonver.-alion — 
dihj;laying, nK>*le;-tIy, ii;-eful m-jjuiremeFit- — and evineijig ratiomJ 
eurior-ity, i^ not wej] worth the highe-t exertion-^ of mu-ieal or 
grajdiieal rkill. A woman rjf ae<r,iii|ilirhmenf- may entertain those 
who have the jile;i-ure of knowing her for half an hour with great 
hrillianey ; hut a mind full of i'iea-i, nwl with that «!la.-li(r Hj>ring 
whieh th<' love of knowh-ilge only ean eonvey, Is a jierjietiial 
ntmrcf, of exhilaration and aniUremejit to all that eonie within it.-4 
rea/-h ; — not eolliiting itn for<:e info j-ingle and insulated achieve- 
ment-, like the efforts made in the fine, artn — hut diffuning, e(|ually 
over the whole of existenef, a ealm pha^^ure — better lovrd as it in 
lon{.'er felf — an<I Kuifalile to cvfry variety and i-vory j»ericHl of 
life. Therefore, iFiHtejul of hanging the under.-tanding of a woman 
uj>on wall', or hearing it vibrate upon hiring" — inj-tead of seeing 
it in eloud-, or heuring it in the wind, we would make it the firnt 
Hpring and ornament of t-tx'uAy^ by enriehing it with attainments 
uiKm whieh alone nueh j*owrT dependr. 

if the. education of women wf.m improv<'d, the. education of 
men woidd be- improved aino. Let any one connider (in order to 
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bring the matter more home by an individual infitancc) of what im- 
mense importance to society it is, whether a nobleman of firfit-rate for- 
tune and distinction is well or ill brought up ; — what a taste and fash- 
ion he may inspire for private and for political vice! — and what 
misery and mischief he may produce to the thou.sand human beings 
who are dependent on him ! A country contains no such curse 
within its bosom. Youth, wealth, high rank, and vice, fonn a 
combination which bafllcs all n'monstnince and beats down all 
op|>osition. A man of high rank who combines th(!S(* (qualifica- 
tions for corruption, is almost th« master of the manners of the 
age, and has the public happiness within his gnisp. But the most 
beautiful possession which a country vnn have is a noble and rich 
nrmn, who loves virtue and knowh»dg(5 ; — who without b(»ing iv.vh\e 
or fanatical is pious — and who without being factious is finn mid 
independent; — who, in his politit^al lif<», is an (>(|uitable ni(;diator 
between king and ])eople ; and in his civil life, a finn promoter of 
all which can shed a lustre upon his country, or promote tlu». peace 
and order of the world. But if these ()bj(ict>* are of the* importance 
which w(i attribute to th(*in, the (uhication of wouu*n must 1)6 
important, as th(». formation of (rlmracter for the first seven or eight 
years of life seems to d(*pend almost entirely upon th<'in. It is 
c(Tt4iinly in ihv, pow(ir of a sensible- and well-c*diicaled mother to 
inspirit, within that period, siurli tast(^s and propensities a.s shall 
nearly d<^(*ide the (l(\stiny of the, fiitun^ man ; and this is done, not 
only ])y th<5 intentional exerlions of the mother, but by the gradual 
luid insensibhi imitation of the child ; for th<*n; is Honi<*thing ex- 
tremely contagious in greatness and rectitude of thinking, evc'ii «t 
that age ; tmil the eJiaracter of th<? mother wilh whom he passes his 
early infancy, is always an event of the utmost importa!i<'<>, to the 
child. A m(T(»ly aet'omplislied woman cannot infuse her tastes 
into the minds of her sons; and, if sh<; could, nothijig coidd be 
more unfortunate than her success. B(>sides, when her accom- 
plishments ar<^ giv(*n u]), she has nothing lefV for it but to amuse 
herself in the iM'st way she can; and, beeoming entirely frivolous, 
either declines altogether tlni fatigue of attending to her ehildren, 
or, attending to them, has neither talents nor knowledge to siiccf^'d; 
and, therefore, here is a ])Iain and fair nii>wer to those who iU4k 
80 triumphiuitly, why should a woman dediciite herself to this 
branch of knowledge? or why should she be attached to such 
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i? — Becaiise.bT having gained information on the^e points, 
«he maT inspire her son with valuable ta«te<. which may abide bj 
him through life, and carry him up to all the sublimities of knowledge ; 
lecanse she cannot lay the foundation of a great character, if she 
js absorbed in frivolous amusemenu^. nor inspire her child with 
noble desires, when a long course of trifling has destroyed the little 
Udents which were left by a bad education. 

It i« of great importance to a country, that there should be 
as many understandings as possible actively employed within it. 
3rankind are much happier for the discovery of barometers, ther- 
mometers, steam-engines, and all the innum^-rable inventions in the 
arts and sciences. We are fTveij «lay ami ever\- liour n*aping the 
benefit of such talent and ingenuity. The same fibser\-atiun is 
true of such works as tho?e of Drj-den. Pope. Mi lion, and Shake- 
fpeare. 3Iankind are much happier that -uch individual^ liave 
lived and written: they add every day to the :-io<-k of public 
enjoyment — and perpetually gla^lden and emW.lIi-h life. Now, 
the number of those who exerci^^e their unfler^-tanding-* to any g*^»od 
purpose, is exactly in proportion to those who exercise it at all ; 
but, as the matter stands at present, half the talent in the universe 
rin.^ to waste, and i- totally unprofitable. It would have been 
ainiost as well for the world, hitherto, that women, instead of jio?- 
aes^inz th^ capacities they do at present, should have been Ixim 
wholly destitute of wit. genius, and everi- other attribute of mind, 
of which men make so emin^-nt a use : and the ideas of use and 
j<yv-e>sion are so united together, that. Ijecause it has Ix-en the 
cu-iom in almost all countries to give to women a different and 
a worre education than to men. the notion has obtained that they 
do not fiossess faculties which they do not cultivate. Just a«. in 
breaking up a common, it is sometimes verj' difficult to make the 
poor believe it will carry com. merely because they have Ix-en 
hitherto accustomed to see it produce nothing but weeds and grass 
— they very naturally mistake present condition for general na- 
ture. So completely have the talents of women been kept down, 
that there is scarcely a single work, either of reason or imagination, 
written by a woman, which is in general circulation either in the 
£n;!lish, French, or Italian literature; — scarcely one that has 
crept even into the ranks of our minor poets. 

If the possession of excellent talents is not a conclusive reason 
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why they should ho improved, it at least amountfl to a very Mroiij; 
presiiinption ; and, if it wui be shown that women may be trained 
to reason and imagine as well as men, the strongest reasons arc 
ccrtiiinly necessary to show us why we should not avail ourselves 
of such rich gifts of nature ; and we have a right to call for a clear 
statement of those ])erils which make it necessary that such talents 
should be totally extinguished, or, at most, very ])artially drawn 
out. The burtlien of j)roof does not lie with those who say, increase 
the quantity of talent in any country as much as possible — for 
such a j)n)position is in conformity with every man's feelings ; but 
it lies with those who say, take care to keep that understimding 
weak and trifling, which nature has made ca])ablo of becoming 
strong and powerful. The paradox is witli them, not with us. In 
all human reasoning, knowledge must be tak(»n for a good, till it 
can be shown to be an evil. But now, nature makes to us rich 
and magnificent presents ; and we say to her — You are too luxu- 
riant and munificent — we must keep you under, and prune you ; 
^we have talents enough in the other half of the creation; — and, 
if you will not stupify and enfeeble the minds of women to our lumds, 
we ourselves must expose them to a narcotic process, and educate 
away that fatal redundance with which tlie world is afflicted, and 
the order of sublunary things deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation; — and the 
pleasures of conversation are of course enhanced by every increase 
of knowledge : not that we should meet together to talk of alkalies 
and angles, or to add to our stocJc of history and philology — 
though a little of the^e things is no bad ingredient in conversation; 
but h*t the subject be what it may, there is always a ])rodigious 
difference betwecjn the conversation of those who have been well 
educated and of those who have not enjoyed this advantage. Kdu- 
cation gives fecundity of thought, ex)i)iousness of illustration, quick- 
ness, vigour, fancy, words, images and illustrations — it decomtes 
every common thing, and gives the power of trifling without being 
undignified and absunl. The subjects thems(»lvej!J may not be 
wanted, u^wn which the talents of an educated man have been ex- 
crcis(jd ; ])ut there is always a demand for those talents which his 
education has rendered strong and quick. Now, really, nothing 
can b(i further from our intention thim to say anything rude and 
niipleasant ; but we must bo excused for observing, tliat it is not 
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now a very oomman thing to be interested by the varietj and ex- 
tent of female knowledge, but it is a very common thing to \nmoni, 
that the finest faculties in the world have lK.*(.'n confined to trifles 
utterly unworthy of their richness and tlieir strength. 

The pursuit of knowleilge is the mo«t iimocc;nt and interesting 
occupation which can be given to the female sex ; nor can there 
be a better method of checking a spirit of dissipation tlian by dif- 
fusing a taste for literature. The true way to attack vice, is by 
setting up something else against it. Give to women, in early 
youth, something to acquire, of sufficient interest and imjK>rtance 
to oonunand the application of their maturr^ facultie.^, and to excite 
their perseverance in future life ; — teach them tliat liappiness is 
to be derived from the acr|uisition of knowledg<', as well as tlie 
gratification of vanity ; and you will raise up a much more fonnid- 
able barrier against dissipation than a host of invectives and ex- 
hortations can supply. 

It sometimes happens that an unfortunate man gets drunk with 
very bad wine — not to gratify his palate, but to forget his cares: 
he does not set any value on what he receives, ])ut on account of 
what it excludes — it keeps out something worse tlian itself. Now, 
thougli it were denied that the acquisition of serious knowledge is 
of itself important to a woman, still it prevents a taste for silly and 
pernicious works of imagination ; it keei)S away the horrid trash 
of novels ; and, in lieu of tliat eagerness for emotion and adven- 
ture which Ixxjks of tliat sort inspire, promotes a calm and steady 
temperament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece of goofl fortune, may general- 
ly find an excellent companion for all vicissitudes of his life ; but 
it is not so easy to find a companion for his understanding, who 
has similar pursuits with himself, or who can c/imprehend the pleas- 
ure he derives from them. We really can see no rc,*ason why it 
should not be otherwise ; nor comprehend how the pleasures of 
domestic life can be promoted by diminishing the number of sub- 
jects in which persons who are to spend their lives together take 
a common interest. 

One of the most agreeable consequences of knowledge is the 
respect and importance which it communicates to old age. Men 
rise in character oflen as they increase in years ; — they are vene- 
rable from what they have acquire^l, and pleasing from wliat they 
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can impart. If they outlive their faculties, the mere frame itself 
is respected for what it once contained ; but women (such is their 
unfortunate style of education) hazard everything upon one cast 
of the die ; — when youth is gone, all is gone. No human creature 
gives his admiration for notliing ; either the eye must be charmed, 
or the understanding gratified. A woman must talk wisely or look 
well. Every human being must put up with the coldest civility, 
who lias neither the charms of youth nor the wisdom of age. 
Neither is there the sUghtest commiseration for decayed accomplish- 
ments ; — no man mourns over the fragments of a dancer, or drops 
a tear on the relics of musical skill. They are flowers destined to 
perish ; but the decay of great talents is always the subject of solemn 
pity ; and, even when their last memorial is over, their ruins and 
vestiges are regarded with pious affection. 

There is no connection between the ignorance in which women 
arc* k(»i)t, and the preservation of moral and rehgious principle ; 
and yet certainly there is, in the minds of some timid and respec- 
table persons, a vague, indefinite dread of knowledge, as if it were 
capable of producing these effects. It might almost be supposed, 
from th(i dread which the propagation of knowledge has excited, 
that tlierc was some great secret which was to be kept in impene- 
trable obscurity — that all moral rules were a species of delusion 
and imposture, the detection of whicli, by the improvement of the 
und(irstiui(ling, would be attended with the most fatal consequences 
to all, and particularly to women. If we could possibly under- 
stand what these great secn^ls weni, we might perhaps be disposed 
to concur in their prescirvation ; but behoving that all the salutary 
rules which are imposed on womt^n are the result of true wisdom, 
and productive of the greatest happiness, wo can not understand 
how they are to become less sensible of this truth in proportion as 
their power of discovering truth in general is increased, and the 
habit of viewing questions with accuracy and comprehension es- 
tablished by education. There are men, indeed, who are always 
exclaiming against every species of iwwer, because it is connected 
with dangcT : their dread of abuses is so much stronger than their 
admiration of uses, that they would cheerfully give up the use of 
fire, guni)owder, and printing, to be fre(?d from roblwrs, incendia- 
ries, and libels. It is true, tliat every inorejise of knowledge may 
possibly render depravity more depraved, as well as it nmy in- 
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eretm the strength of virtue. It w in itM:lf onlj power ; and itH 
value dependii on lU application. Hut, trust U3 thf; natural lovff of 
grxxl wherii tfierr; w no temptation Uj U? had — it ofH.'rateH nowlir-n: 
more fVjreiMy than in edur!ation. No man, whetlif:r he Ik: tutor, 
guarrlian, or friend, ever crinti;ntH himHelf with infusing the mer'i 
Mliiy U» ae^juin: ; but (pving the jK^wer, he (pveH with it a taitte 
for the wiMe and rational exereii^e of tliat fK>wer ; m that an <k1u« 
eaterl jienv/n \» not only one with Htrr^nger and >x;tter faeulti<:H tliaii 
cHhent, but with a monj uHeful profHinxity — a diHfXjftition UtiU'T 
cuhivaied — and a^HOinationH of a higher and more imjiortant 

In fihort, and to rf;cajiitulat/i the main jK^intu ufion whieli we 
have inftijiti:^] : Why the diHprr^fK^rtion in knowh^dp^e !Hrtwe#-n t)ie 
two inzxim Hhould Ik; ho great, wiien the inequality in natural talr ritH 
iff m ftmall ; or why the underHtanding of women should Ui lavish- 
eil ufKm trifles, wlu^n nature haH maih; it nipahlf; of b#:tt#-r and 
higher things, we proftrss ourselves not ahhi U) und^rrsfand. 'I'lm 
afr<:etation eharged uj;<;n f^miaU; knowledgi-, is Iki.-I rrurf;d by making 
lliat knowMge more gen<tral : and the iironomy devolv<:d ijj»on 
women is U:st seeijn;d by iIk; ruin, di.-gra/^e, and ineonv^-niirnee 
whirrh pniireed from neghr^iting it. For the wire of dijldren, 
nature has rnmle a direr;! and powerful provi.-.ion ; and the gentle- 
ne-^. and eleganee of women is the nafural eon.-equenee of that d**- 
fcire Ut please, whieh is pn^lufjlive of the great/ist part of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, and whieh rests iijKin a foundation t^Xi t\i-t'\t U) 
\t*: shaken by any sueh mr^^jifiriitions in education as we liavr- j>n>- 
fK^ed. If you eduwite women to attenri todigrn'fied and important 
fcuhjeets, you are multiplying beyond mea-ure the eh;inees of 
human improvement, by prejiaring and mediratin// those early im- 
pr^rr-ions, whieh always rxmie from the mothr^r; and whieh, in a 
gn-at majority of instances, are quite decisive of chamcter find 
g'-niu*. Xor is it only in the business of educjitlon that women 
v/oulrl infiu'-nce the de-.tiny of men. li' womrm knf;w mon-, men 
niu-t learn more — for igiioranr^e would then Ik; shameful — and it 
would become the fashion Uj Ik; instructed. I'he instniclion of 
women improves the strxik of national talents, and employs more 
mind-j for the instruction and amusement of the world; — it in- 
crciL'.t:'. the pleasures of s^Kriety, by multiplying the tropics uj>on 
which the two Hexes take arx>mmon interest; and makes marriage 

7* 
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an intercourse of understanding as well as of affection, by ^ving 
dignity and importance to the female ohtiractcr. The education of 
women favours public morals ; it provides for every season of life, 
as well as for the brightest and the best ; and leaves a woman, 
when she is stricken by the hand of time, not as she now is, desti- 
tute of everything, and neglected by all ; but with the full power 
and the splendid attractions of knowledge — diffusing the elegant 
pleasures of polite literature, and receiving the just homage of 
learned and accomplished men. 



BOYISH HARDSHIPS AT SCHOOL.* 

We are convinced that those young people will turn out to be 
the best men, who have been guarded most effectually in their 
childhood, from every sp(».cies of useless vexation ; and expr»ricnced, 
in the greatest degree, the bh'ssings of a wise and rational indul- 
g(?nce. liut even if these efTect.s upon future character anj not 
pn)duced, still, four or five years in childliood make n v(?ry con- 
siderable period of human existence ; and it is by no means a 
trifling consideration whether they are jMissed hapj)ily or unhap- 
j)ily. The wretchedn(iss of school tyranny is trifling <»nough to a 
man who only rontemplat<»s it in ease of body and tranquillity of 
mind, through the medium of twenty intervening years ; but it is 
quite as real, and quite tis acute while it lasts, as any of the suf- 
ferings of mature life : and the utility of th(»se sufferings, or the 
j)rice paid in compensation for them, should be clttarly made out 
to a conscientious parent before he oon^ents to expose his children 
to them. 



MADAME D'ePINAY. — HER FRIENDSHIP WITH ROUSSEAU.f 

There used to be in Paris, under the ancient regime, a few 
women of brilliant talenis, who violated all the common duties of 
life, and gave very pleasant little suj)pers. Among thescj supped 
and sinned Mudam(; d'Epinay — the friend and companion of 
I^ousseau, Did(^rot, Grimm, llolbach, and many other literary j)er- 

♦ From nn article on Tublic Schools. Kd. Ucv., Auj;ust, 1810. 
t Memoircs ct Corrctfpondoncu du Madame d'Kpiiiny. 3 vols. 8vo. £d. 
Hoviow, Doc., 1818. 
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BOOS of distmctkm of that period. Her principal lover was Grimm ; 
with whom was deposited, written in feigned names, the histor}- of 
her life. Grimm died — his secretary sold the history — the feigned 
names have been exchanged for the real ones — and her works 
now i^pear abridged in three volumes octavo. 

Madame d'£pinay, though far from an immaculate character, 
has something to say in palliation of her irregularities. Her Ims- 
band behaved abominably ; and alienated, by a scries of tlie most 
brutal injuries, an attachment which seems to have been ven' ar- 
dent and sincere, and which, with better treatment, would probably 
have been lasting. For, in all her aberrations. Mad. d'Epinay 
seems to have had a tendency to be constant. Tliough extremely 
young when separated from her husband, she indulged herself with 
but two lovers for the rest of her Kfe; — to the first of whom she 
seems to have been perfectly faithful, till he lefl her at the end of 
ten or twelve years ; — and to Grinmi, by whom he was succeeded, 
she appears to have given no rival till the day of her death. The 
account of the life she led, both with her husband and her lovers, 
brings upon the scene a great variety of French characters, and 
lays open very completely the interior of French life and manners. 
But there are some letters and passages which ought not to liave 
been published ; wliich a sense of common decency and morality 
ought to have suppressed ; and wliich, we feel assured, would never 
haye seen the light in this country-. 

A French woman seems almost always to have wanted the fla- 
vour of prohibition, as a necessary condiment to human life. The 
provided husband was rejected, and the forbidden husband intro- 
duced in ambiguous light, through posterns and secret partitions. 
It ¥ras not the union to one man that was objected to — for they 
dedicated themselves with a constancy which the most household 
and parturient woman in England could not exceed; — but the 
thing wanted was the wrong man, the gentleman without the ring 
— the master unsworn to at the altar — the person unconsccrated 
by priests — 

** Oh ! let me taste thee nnexciscd by king^." 

The friendship of Madame d'Epinay with Rousseau proceeded 
to a great degree of intimacy. She admired his genius, and provided 
him with hats and coats ; and, at last, was so far deluded by his de- 
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clamations about the ooilntry, as to fit him up a little hermit cot- 
tage, where there were a great many birds, and a great many 
plants and flowers — and where llousseau wob, as might have been 
expected, supremely miserable. His friends from Paris did not 
come to see him. The postman, tlie butcher, and the baker, hate 
ronuuitic scenery; duchcjsses and marchionesses were no longer 
found to scramble for him. Among the real inhabitants of the 
country, the rej)utation of reading and thinking is fatal to charac- 
ter ; and Jean Jacques curs(jd his own successful eloquence which 
liad sent him from the suppers and flattery of Paris, to smell 
daffodils, watch sparrows, or project idle saliva into the passing 
stream. Very few men who have gratified, and are gratifying 
their vanity in a great metrojiolis, are qualified to quit it. Few 
have the plain sense to ])erc(*.ive that they must soon inevitably be 
forgotten — or the fortitude to bear it when they are. They repre- 
sent to themselves imaginary scenes of deploring friends and dis- 
])iritc;d companies — but the ocean might as well regret the drops 
exlialed by the sunbeams. Life goes on ; and whether the absent 
have retired into a cottage or a grave, is much the same thing.— 
In London, as in law, de non apparentibus^ et non exittentihui 
eadem est ratio. 



LOOAL KNOLISn MORALS.* 

Tnis is very well, considering that seventy years ago, we ]^ 
scarcely a foot of hmd in India. But English morals are quite 
local Under the meridian of Greenwich, and between the 50th 
and 58th degrees of latitude, wo are an upright, liuman<;, and just 
people. Hetwecn the Gth and lOth degre(!s of western longitude, 
we are tyrants and oppressors. On the other side of the Cape, we 
are ambitious and unprincipled ox)nquerors: — just an the same 
animal is woolly in one country, liairy in another, and something 
between both in a thinl. 



A HINT TO TKAVKLLKRS.t 

A TRAVKLLKR wlio passcs through countries little known, should 
tell us how such countries are cultivated — how tliey are governed 

* From u review of St. Ilcudu'a Voyage up the Pcnlan Gulf. Ed. Re- 
view, July, 18iy. 

\ From the lamc. 
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; m die &ee of natiire — what » the itate of the meM aits 
— what » the degree </ knowledge which exii»tc there. Every 
reader will be glad to learn these thing»^« or some of them : but 
lew. we imagiiiey will care to know whether he had a lean iMnte at 
tfak ftage. or a (at hor«e at another -7- whether hif Fupfier at anr 
giren Tillage wae milk without eg{;> or eggs without milk. A 
finle gofirip and a few adventure^, are very well ; bat a book of 
pimp and adventnresy eepedidly when rehiled without wit or dis- 
eretioD, had better 001 be. 



USE OF COXgUEBOES.* 

XoTHnro in thiiF world L? creaf rd in rain : lion^. tigen?. conquer- 
orSb have their use. Ambitious^ monarch^. wIkj are the cur^e of 
civilized nations, are the civiliz*rr- of t-avawr f^rople. With a num- 
bw of little indef>'rDdeiJt iK/rri^r--. '.-ivjlization i-? iiii}y>»»ibl«;. Tfjejr 
mu>^t havfr a njmmtm iuiere^t Ix-fon; thfrnr can f/«r jMra/.-e ; ar*d Ite 
directed by one wiJL !>efore ih'rn? can l^r oMtfr, When mankind 
art pnrtfUUzd from daily ^juarreJlinjr and fi^djtin^. tL'ry fii^t Y^egin 
to imjflT>v«r ; and all ihi'?. wf- ar*; afraid. i«? only 10 b*? accompli-hed, 
in the firft in^jtanc-e. by -/jnrj'r jfn-at «>rjqu<-ror. "^^'e fymj^atliize, 
ili*:'r»:for*r. with tb'r vi*rtori«r* of t}j*r Kiu;? of ArJjantee — and feel 
«lr^^elv<.-^. for th'.- firrt thu'r. ju lov<r with Uiilitar}- glon'. Th'r ♦^x- 
Emj^ror of the Fn-nch would, at 0»ma.»;^ie, Dogwuml/a. or Inta. 
be an eminent benefactor to the human race. 



NATUKE AT BOTA5Y BAT.f 

BoTANT Bat U trituated in a fine climate, rather Aviaxic tlian 
Euroj^ran — with a ;rrea: variety of teni)><-rature — but favourable, 
orj tLe whole, to h'ralih and life. It. conjointly with \'an I>iemen*5 
LaniL pnyluce? v/al in ^rn.-at abuwlaijce. f'>?>il »^alu trlat/r. lime, 
\t]\ii:?.M^o. [Matter'* clay: irrjn : wbjv^ yellow and briUiaii! toj/aze^; 
&!ujn a:;'i <:<j\ty:T* TIjcm.- an:- all the imjx>nant f<>?-jil prf>lu<iion«s 
w ;Jf;}j Jiave lyeen Litlieno di-jc^vered ; but the epidermic of the 
courjtry LiL-r Lanlly a^ yet Ur^fii hcrat^.be'l ; ai:d it i*; m'>f^t prol/able 

♦ Yr<j'j: z r».-. itw of M>%;or: from Capt C<rti*t Cw:!e to AiJ-aov,-*. By T. 
E^trij^ Vy^y^l:.:.. KA. Rtv., O'L, lffl<^. 

♦ Art- " H^rJknr Bay." Ki lUr.. July, 1819. 
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that the immense mountains which divide the eastern and western 
settlements, Bathurst and Sydney, must abound with every 8|>ecies 
of mineral wealth. The harbours are admirable ; and the whole 
world, perhaps, cannot produce two such as those of Port Jackson 
and Derwent. The former of these is land-locked for fourteen 
miles in length, and of the most irregular form; its soundings 
are more than sufficient for the largest ships ; and all the navies 
of the world might ride in safety within it. In the harbour of 
Derwent there is a road-stead forty-eight miles in length, com- 
pletely land-locked; — varying in breadth from eight to two miles 
— in depth from thirty to four fathoms — and affording the best 
anchorage the whole way. 

The mean heat, during the three summer months, December, 
January, and February, is about 80^ at noon. The heat which 
such a degree of the thermometer would seem to indicate, is con- 
siderably tempered by the sea-breeze, which blows with consider- 
able force from nine in the morning till seven in the ev(^ning. The 
three autumn months are March, A])ril, and May, in which the 
Uiermometer varies from 55° at night to 75° at noon. The three 
winter months are June, July, and August. During this interval, 
the mornings and evenings are very chilly, and the nights exces- 
sively cold ; hoar-frosts are frequent ; ice, half an inch thick, is 
found twenty miles from the (!oast ; the mean temperature at day- 
light is from 40° to ifP, and at noon, from 55^^ to 60'^. In the 
three months of spring, the thermometer varies from GO^ to 70'^. 
The climate to the westward of the mountains is colder. Heavy 
falls of snow take place during the winter ; the frosts are more se- 
vere, and the winters of longer duration. All the seasons are 
much more distinctly marked, and resemble much more those of 
this country. 

Such is the climate of Botany Bay ; and, in this remote part 
of the earth. Nature (having made horscjs, oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, 
elms, and all regular and useful productions for the rest of the 
world), seems determined to have a bit of play, and to amuse her- 
self as she j)leases. Accordingly, she makes cherries with the 
stone on the outside ; and a monstrous animal, as tjill as a grena- 
dier, with the head of a rabbit, a tail as big its a bod-post, hopping 
along at the nite of Hvc hops to a mil<»., with three or four young 
kangaroos looking ont of its false uterus to see what is passing. 
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Then comes a quadrnped as big ns a large cat, with the eyes, col* 
our and skin of a molo, and the bill and wob-fei»t of a duck — puz- 
zling Dr. Sh8%i% and rendering the latter Imlf of his life misenible, 
from his utter inability to detennine whether it was a bird or a 
beast. Add to this a pturrot, with the legs of a sea-giiU; a skate 
with the head of a shark ; tuid a binl of such monstrous dimen- 
sions, that a side bone of it will dine Xhn^ real carnivorous En- 
glishmen ; — together with many other productions that agitate Sip 
Joseph, and till him with mingled emotions of distress and delight 



CHIMNEY - SWEEPERS.* 

An excellent and well-arranged dinner is a most pleasing oo- 
currence, and a great triumph of civilized life. It is not only the 
descending morisel and the enveloping sauce — but the rank, wealth, 
wit and bt^auty, which surround the meats — the leanieil manage- 
ment of light luid heat — the silent and nipid servi^vs of the at- 
tendimts — the smiling and seilulmis host, proftering gusts and 
relishes — the exotic bottles — the embosstnl phite — the pleasant 
remarks — the luuulsome dresses — the cunning artitices in fruit 
and farina I The hour of dinner, in sliort, includes everything of 
sensual and intellectuiil gratification which a great nation glories in 
producing. 

In the midst of all this, who knows tluit the kitchen chimney 
caught lirt> half an hour bofori* dinner I — imd that a poor little 
wretch, of six or seven years oid, was sent up in the midst of the 
flames to put it out ? AVe could not, previous to reading this evi- 
dence, have formed a conception of the miseries of these |HX)r 
wn»tches,or that there should exist, in a civilized country, a class of 
humiui Innngs destined to such extreme and varieil distress 

AVe have boon tluis particular in stating the case of the chim- 
ney-sweepers, luid in founding it ujvon the basis of facts, that we 
may make an answer to those profligate persons who are always 
ready to fling im air of ridicule ui>on the lalwurs of humanity, 
lK»oause tlioy iu\* desirous that what they have not virtue to do 
themselves, should appear to be foolish and romantic when done 
by others. A still higher degi-ee of depravity tliiui this, is to want 
every sort of compassion for huimui misery, when it is accompanied 
* Ed. Uev.. Oct., 1819. 
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by filthy povertj and ignorance — to regulate humanity by the in- 
come tax, and to deem the bodily wretchedness and the dirty tears 
of the poor a fit subject for pleasantry and contempt We should 
have been loath to believe that such deep-seated and disgusUng 
immorality existed in these days ; but the notice of it is forced 
upon us. Nor must we pass over a set of marveUously weak gen- 
tlemen who discover democracy and revolution in every effort to 
improve the condition of the lower orders, and to take off a little 
of the load of misery from those points where it presses the hard- 
est Such are the men into whose hearts Mrs. Fry has struck the 
deepest terror — who abhor Mr. Bentham and his penitentiary; 
Mr. Bennet and his hulks ; Sir James Mackintosh and his bloodless 
assizes; Mr. Tuke and his sweeping machines — and every other 
human being who is great and good enough to sacrifice his quiet 
to his love for his fellow-creatures. Certainly we admit that hu- 
manity is sometimes the veil of ambition or of faction ; but we 
have no doubt that there are a great many excellent persons to 
whom it is misery to see misery, and pleasure to lessen it; and who, 
by calling the public attention to the worst cases, and by giving 
birth to judicious legislative enactments for their improvcmcjnt, 
have made, and are making the world somewhat happier than they 
found it Upon these principles we join hands with the friends of 
the chimney-sweepers, and most heartily wish for the diminution 
of their numbers and the limitation of their trade. 



CASTLEREAOII, CANNING, AND ORATTAN.* 

There are two eminent Irishmen now in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, who will subscribe to 
the justness of every syllable we have said upon this subject ; and 
who have it in their power, by making it the condition of their 
remaining in office, to liberati; their native country and raise it to 
its just rank among the nations of the earth. Yet the court buys 
them over, year afler year, by the pomp and perquisites of office, 
and year afler year they come into the House of Commons, feeling 
deeply and describing powerfully, the injuries of five millions of 
their countrymen — and continue members of a government that 
hiflicts those evils, under the pitiful delusion that it is not a cabinet 
question — as if the scratchings and qnarrellings of kings and 
* The conclusion of an Article on Irelaml. Ed. Rov., Nov., 1820. 
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qiii^nnH could alone; r^mifnt [KiliticifiiiH to^^ftlior in iniliflMoItiMr; unity, 
whilf! \U(i faU: mid foriunt; of oru; tliinl cif \\io rrnpin! nii^ht Im; 
compliin<!nU;<l away from oiut niini.HtiT to ariotlifr, without the 
Hrnalh'.Ht hrtitwh in ih#:ir vMuvt allianrfr. J'filitirinnH, at h'lmt 
houf.Hi |>oliti('ianH, hIioiiIi] }h: very fhrxihlc, and fU'coinnKxhitin^ in 
]itth? thinj^H, very ri^id and infh^xihh? in ^r^ai thin;^^. And m thin 
not a fi^n^iii ihiw^? Who hiw painted it in fin*T and nion: I'oin- 
niandin;; cKKjui'ni'r! than Mr. Canning? Who hiH talc fn a nioro 
Hrn*4ilih^ and KtiitfHnianlikc vi<tw of onr u\Uvrn\t\r and rnifl |w>liry 
than liord (.'{uth'rca^li? You would think, Ut hear them, that tho 
Aann; phirift coulrl not roritain thf-rn and tJH! ojiproHHrfrn of tlu'ir 
rountry — jH-rhapM n<»t thi? nani**. Molar hysli-ni. V^-t for money, 
daret anrl jiatrona;.^', they lend their eountenanee, a-ti^i.-ttanre, and 
frieiidshi]!, to the. niininterri who are the, Mern and inthrxihlc (mic- 
niieH til the eriii'inei)Mition of Ireland! 

l*hank (ifnl that all in not proflir^mry and eorniplirm in the hin- 
tory of that devoted people. and that (he name, of Iri/ihnian do<'H 
not alway.4 earry with it the ideiiof the oppre-^-or or the opprenHed 

— the phniderer orthe plundered the. tyniFit or the .-^hive. (ireat 
men luiliow a whoh; peophr nnd lift up nil who live in their time. 
What IrishriiJin dr>e-i not feel proud ihat he. ha-i lived in the days 
of (iiiA ITA.N ? who lun not liirFierl to him for eonifort, from the fjil-e 
friend.i and open enr'/nie.-! of Ireland? who did not remernher him 
in rhe tUiyry of il-t hurnin^rs and w;i-tin;/-<, and nuirders? No 
povermnr-Fit ever <li.tfn;iyed him- the. world eould not hrihe him 

- he llir>u^'lit rMily oi' Ireland lived fdr no other oh jr-et - -dedi- 
niU:i\ to h<*r hi-t heautiful fafiey, hin eli-jfjuit wit, hi-i mardy eouraj^e, 
find all the. splendour of his anion i.1llin^^ elrnjuenee. lie Wii-t Ki> 
liorn and ho (.'ifferl, thnt p^M-try, foreFiniir Mkili, ele;.^ant literature 
and all the. hi^^he.-it. iitt^tiinmentM of huniiin ^V'niu.-i, were within hi.-4 
renr'h ; hut he tliou;.dit the nohlent (Hrriipation of a man wan to 
make other men happy and free; and in that Htnii^^ht line he went 
on for fifty years without one, nide-hiok, without one yieldinj^ 
thou;.dif, without one, nir»tive. in Iuh heart whirh he mij.dit not have 
hiid open to the view of (ioil and mnn. lie U ispiw.l hut there 
U not a .•unj.de day <»f \iU honed life of wliieh every j<;ood Iri.hFnan 
would n(;t he more, prourl, than of the whole politieal (rxi ■tenee. of 
hi 4 eoimtrymen — the annual de.nerUTM anrl hetrayern of their 
native land. 
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JOHN bull's charity subscriptions.* 

The English arc a calm, reflecting people ; they will give time 
and money when they are convinced ; but they love dates, names, 
and certificates. In the midst of the mast heart-i*ending narratives, 
Bull requires the day of the month, the year of our Lord, the 
name of the parish and the countersign of tliree or tour respecta- 
ble householders. Afler these affecting circumstances, he can no 
longer hold out; but gives way to the kmduess of liis nature — 
puffs, blubbers, and subscribes. 



WISDOM OP OUR ANCESTORS.! 

Our Wise Ancestor g — the Wisdom of our Ancestors — the Wis* 
dom of Ages — Venerable Antiquity — Wisdom of Old Times. — 
This mischievous and absurd fallacy springs from the grossest 
perversion of Uie meaning of words. Experience is certiiiiily the 
mother of wisdom, and the old have, of course, a grt»ater experi- 
ence than the young ; but the question is, who are the old ? and 
who are the young ? Of individuals living at the same period, 
tlie oldest has, of course, the greatest experienw; but among 
generations of men the revers(i of this is true. Those who come 
first (our ancestars), are the young people, and have the least 
experience. We have added to tlu^ir experience the ex])erience 
of many centuries ; and, th<»ivfort»,, as far as experience go<»s, are 
wiser, and more capable of forming an opinion than they were. 
The real feeling should be, not can we be so j)resnmptn<)us as to 
put our o])inions in opposition to those of our ancestors ? but can 
such young, ignorant, inexj)eri('nced persons as our ancestors neces- 
sarily were, be expectt'd to have understcxxl a subject as well as 
those who have seen so mueh more, lived so much longer, and 
enjoyed the experience of so many centuries ? All this emit, then, 
about our ancestors is men»ly an abuse of words, by tnmsferring 
phrases true of t!ontemi>oniry men to succeeding ages. "Whereas 
(as we have before obser\'ed) of living men the oldest hits, ceteris 
paribus, the most experience; of generations, the oldest has, 

* rrison«. K<1. Ilov., Feb., 1822. 

t Fruin a llcvievr of TIio liook of Fftllacion : from Unfinislicd Fupcrt of 
Joromy BcntUiim. By a Friend. K<1. Uev., Aug., 1825. 
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e^Bteris paribus^ the least experience. Our ancestors, up to the 
Conquest, were children in arms; chubby boys in the time of 
Edward the First ; striplings under Elizaln'th ; men in the reipn of 
Queen Anne ; and we only are the whitc-l)cardod, silver-lieaded 
ancients, who have treasured up, and are prepared to profit by, all 
the experience which human life ciui supply. We are not disputing 
with our ancestors the palm of tiilcnt, in which they may or may 
not be our superiors, but the palm of ex|)erience, in whidi it is 
utterly impossible they can be our suiwriow. And yvt, whenever 
the chancellor comes forward to protect some abuse, or to oppose 
some plan which has the increase of human happiness for its 
object, his first appeal is always to the wisdom of our ancestors ; 
and he himself, and many noble lonls who vote with him, are, to 
this hour, persuaded that all alterations and amendments on their 
devices arc an unblushing controversy between youthful temerity 
and mature experience! — and so, in truth, they are. — only that 
much-loved magistrate mistakes the young for the old and the old 
for the young — and is guilty of that very sin agjiinst exiwrience 
which he attributes to the lovers of innovation. 

"We cannot, of course, be supposed to maintain that our ances- 
tors wanted wisdom, or that they were necessarily mistaken in 
their institutions, because their means of iiifoniiation were more 
limited than ours. lUit we do confidently nmiiitain, that when we 
find it expedient to change anything which our ancestorjj have 
enacted, we arc tlie experien(red persons, and not they. The 
quantity of tiilent is always varying in any great nation. To say 
that we arc more or less able than our antu^stors, is an assertion 
that requires to be explained. All the able men of all ages, who 
have ever lived in England, probably possessed, if taken alto- 
gether, more intellect than all the able men now in England can 
boast of. But if authority must be resorted to rather tluui r<»ason, 
the question is. What was the wisdom of that single, age which 
enacted the law, compared with the wisdom of the ng(». which 
j)roj)os(?s to alter it ? What are the eminent men of one and the 
other period ? If you say that our ancestors were wiser than us, 
mention your date and year. If the splendour of names is equal, 
are the circumstances the same? If the circumstances are the 
same, wo have a sujieriority of experience, of which the difTerence 
between the two periods is Uie measure. It is necessary to insist 
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upon this ; for tipon sacks of wool, and on benches forensic, sit 
grave men, and agricolous persons in the Commons, crying out, 
^Ancestors, Ancestors! hodie nonf Saxons, Danes, save us! 
Fiddlefrig, help us ! Howel, Ethelwolf, protect us." Any cover 
for nonsense — any veil for trash — any pretext for repelling ihe 
innovations of conscience and of du^ I 



noodle's oration.* 

The whole of these fallacies may be gathered together in a 
little oration, which we will denominate the Noodle's Oration. 

" What would our ancestors say to this, sir ? IIow does this 
measure tally with their institutions? IIow docs it agree with their 
experience ? Are we to put the wisdom of yesterday in compe- 
tition with the wisdom of centuries ? (I/ear, hear /) Is beardless 
youth to show no res[)ect for the decisions of mature age ? (Jj)ud 
cries of hear! hear!) If this measure be right, would it have 
escaped the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors to whom we are 
indebted for so many of our l)est ]K)liticul institutions? Would 
the Dane have passe<l it over ? Would the Norman liave rcjf;ct(;d 
it? Would su(!h a nota])le discovery have l>een reserved for these 
modem and degenerate times ? Besides, sir, if the measure itself 
is good, I ask the honourable gentleman if this is the time for 
carrying it into execution — whether, in fact, a morci unfortunate 
period could have lK;(*n selected than that which he has chosen ? 
If this were an ordinary measure, I should not oppose it with so 
much vehemence ; but, sir, it calls in question the wisdom of ixn 
irrevocable law — of a law passed at the memorable period of th<* 
Bevolution. What right have we, sir, to break down this firm 
column, on which tlie great men of that age stami)ed a character 
of eternity ? Arc not all authorities against this measure, Pitt, 
Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney and Solicitor General ? The pro- 
position is new, sir ; it is the first time it was ever heard in this 
house. I am not prepared sir — this house is not prepared — to 
receive it. The measure implies a distrust of his majesty's gov- 
ernment; their disapproval is sufficient to warrant opjKwition. 
Precaution only is requisite where dnnj^er is ai)preliended. Here 
the high character of tlie individuals in question is a sufficient 
* From tho saitic. 
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guarantee against anj ground of alarm. Give not, then, jour 
sanction to this measure ; for whatever )ic its cliaracter, if you do 
give your sanction to it, the Mime man by whom this is prrifiosed, 
will propose to you others to whirh it will lie imfKissiblc to give 
your consent. I care \i'ry little, ^ir, for the of^tensihle meai^ure ; 
but what is there behind? What are the honourable gentleman's 
future whemes? If we jiaiss tliif* bill, what fre?«h roneoMons may 
he not rwjuirff ? Wliat furth<T (h'^midation if* he plniminf; for his 
country ? Talk of evil and ineonvenienee, sir I look to other coun- 
tries — Htudy other a;rjrr«*;nit ions and Mjeieties of men, and then Fce 
whether the laws of this (fmnXry demand a n.'m«'dy, or d«'rier\-e a 
I*anefr>rie. AVas tlu* honouraldf w-ntlernan (let me a>-k him) 
always of this way of thinkinrr? !>*# I not n-memlH-r when he 
wa* the advor^itf* in this liousf* of y«*ry opjK»-i(e ojiinirins ? I not 
only quarrel with his presi-nt M-ntinifiit-, ^ir, but I deelan: very 
frankly I do not like the fmrty with whirh he arts. If his own 
motivef* were a^* pure as jKissibU', th^-y eannot but MiflTer contami- 
nation frfim thfis** with whom he is fK>liti(*ally a«sfxnated. This 
mea-iure may Ijt'. a Inion to the cfinstitution, but I will arcejit no 
favour to th»' constitution fn)m hh-Ii hand^ {Louti m'^M of hear! 
hrar!) I pmff-r mysi'lf. nir, an hoiK^t and uj»ri;:ht mfnilKT of 
th'* I5riti-}i Parliament, and I am not af'niirl to pif ifi-M my.«elf an 
enemy to all c-han^"', and all innovation, i am sati^^fied witli things 
a« they are; and it will Ik- my pride and j»leji,Kure to hand down 
thi-i er»untry t'* my ehildren a«« J rerfived it from those who prf»ce- 
ded me. Till* honoiinible jji-ntleman j»retend* to ju:»tify the sever- 
ity with wliir-h he lia« attacked tlji- noble lord who presides in the. 
CyMirt of Clianeery. Uut J {^ay f-neh attack^* arc pregiiaiit with 
mir-ehief to jroveniment it -elf. ()\t\Ht<o ministers, you ojip>se 
povemmeni ; <li>;:raee mini-ters, you di*;rraee pf*vemment ; brin;; 
mini-ters into eonteriijit, yon ]*rinj5 {.'ovennnent into eontempt ; and 
anan-liy and eivil war are the rfm-erinene*'^. JJesides, sir, the 
meji-ure i- unnece--ary. NobfKly eomplains of rlisonler in that 
shape in whieh it is tlie aim of yf»nr niearure to j»nif)Ose a remedy 
tfi it. The bu-ine--; i^ one of the ^»T«'atest importanee ; there is 
neerl of the ;.»Teate-t eaution and eireumspertion. I)o not let us bo 
preeipitate, ^i^ ; it is inijiri-^ible to fore.-ef all ef*n sequences. Kvery- 
tiiing should 1k' ^f^nulual ; tlie example of a neighbouring nation 
should fdl us with alarm ! The honourable gentleman has taxed 
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me viih iUiberalitx, nr. I dear the cbar^. I hate innovation, 
but I love improTemenL I am an enemr to the corruption of 
goTemmeni. Init I defend its influence. I dread refomif but I 
dread it onlr when it is intemperate. I consider the liberty of the 
press as the great palladium of the constitution ; but at the ^amo 
time. I hold the hcentiousness of the press in the greatest abhor- 
reiKre. Nobody is more conscious than I am of the splendid abil- 
ities of the honourable mover, but I lell him at once, his fldiemc 
is too good to be practicable. It savours of Utopia. It looks well 
' in iheory. but it won't do in practice. It will not do, I repeat, sir, 
in practice ; and so the advocates of the measure will find, if, un- 
fortunately, it should fiiKl its way through Parliament ( Cheers.) 
The !<Mirce of that corruption to which the honourable member 
alludes is in the minds of ihe jM^ople ; so rank and extensive is tliat 
corruption, tliat no political reform can have any effect in remov- 
ing it. Instead of reforming others — instead of reforming the 
state, the constitution, and everk'thing that is most excellent, let 
each man reform liimself ! let him look at home, he will iind there 
enough to do, without looking abroad, and aiming at wliat is out 
of his ])ower. {Laud cheers.) And nowi sir, as it is frequently 
the custom in this house to end with a quotation, and as the gen- 
tleman who precedeil me in the debate lias anticipated me in my 
favourite quotation of the 'Strong pull and the long pull,' I slmll 
end with the memorable words of the assembled Barons — Nolu' 
mus leges Anglia mutari." 



MB. WATERTOX AND HIS WANDERINGS.* 

Mr. Waterton is a Roman Catholic gentleman of Yorkshire, 
of good fortune, who, instead of passing his life at balls and assem- 
blies, has preferred living witli Indians and monkeys in the forests 
of Guituia. He api)ears in early life to have Iwen seized with an 
unconquerable aversion to Piccadilly, and to that train of metco- 
rologiciil (jucstions and answers, which foniis the great stajde of po- 

* Wandcrinpj in South Ami*rirn, tho North- West of tho United Stntos, 
and tho AntillcM, in the years 1812, 1810, 1820, and 1824; with Orij^imil In- 
RtrurtionH for tho perfect PrCKcrvation of IJirdw, &v., for Ciihhjets of Natural 
History. By Cliarles Watorton, Escj. liondoii. Miiwnian. 4to. 1825 
Ed. Uev., Feh., 1826. 
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fite EngKfih oanTersadon. Frran a difslike to the regular form of 
a joaxTuL he throws his traveU into dota^^hed pieces which ]it\ 
rather afiectedly. call*^ Wanderings — and ot* which we shall pro- 
ceed to give »»Qe account. 

His fir^ Wandering was in the vear 1812. through the wilds of 
Demerara and £$sequibo. a part of n'-iifrant Dutch Guiana, in 
South America. The sun exhaust otl him bv day. the rousquiiocs 
bit him by night : but on wont Mr. Charles Watorton ! 

The first thing which strikes us in this extraordinary chronicle, 
i? the genuine zeal and inexhaustible delight with which all the 
harharous countries he visits are described. He seems to love the 
fts^ests. the tigere. and the ajH^s : — to Iv rejoii^ed that he is the 
only man there : that he has left his sjx^ios llu* away : and is at 
ksT in ihe midst of his blesseii kilioons! Ho writes with a con- 
sideral^le degree of force and vigour : luid i\>ni rives to infuse into 
his reader that admiration of the gn\it works, and undi>turl>ed 
wenes of nature, wliioh animiitos his >tyK\ and ha^ inlluencoii his 
life and practice* There is something. t<x». to Ik? highly resjHH'ted 
and praised in the conduct of a couniry-g\*ntloman. who. instead 
of exhausting life in the chase. h;i5 deilii'siteii a ci>nsiderab!e jx>r- 
tJon of it to the pursuit of knowKnlgi^ 'lliere are so ni:uiy temjv 
tations to complete idleness in the life of a country-gi^ntlonian. so 
many examples of it, and so niueli loss to the ixmimunity from it, 
that every exception from the practice is deserving of great praise. 
Some country-gentlemen must n^main to do the business of their 
coontie* : but, in general, there juv many more tlian are wanted ; 
and. generally speaking also, they are a elsiss who slumld Iv stim- 
ulated to greater exertions. Sir Jose}>h Ixuiks. a squire of hirge 
fonune m LiDColnshire, might have given up Ids existeut^e to 
double-barrelled guns and jx'rseeutions of poachers — and all the 
beueliis derived from his wealth, industr}'. and jH>rsonal exertion in 
the cause of science, would have IxH^n lost to the i*ommuniiy. 

Mr. Waterton complains, tliat the trees of Gui:ma are not more 
than six yards in circumference — a magnitude in tri»os which it is 
not easy for a Scotch imagination to reach. Among these, pre- 
eminent in height rises the mora — ujx>n whose top branolios. when 
naked by age. or dried by accident, is jx'rcheil the toucan, i^x^ liige 
for the gun of the fowler: — araund this an^ the green luait, 
£unous for hardnei^ ; the tough hackea : the ducalabali. surpassing 
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mahoganj ; the ebonj and letter-wood, exceeding the most beaati- 
fal woods of the Old Worid ; the kxmst-tree, yielding copal ; aid 
the hayawa and okm tzees, famishing sweet-smelling resin. Upon 
the top of the mora grows the fig-tree. The bush-rope joins tree 
and tree, so as to render the forest impervious, as, descending from 
on high, it takes root as soon as its extremity touches the ground, 
and i4)pears like shrouds and stays supporting the mainmast of a 
line-of-battle ship. 

Demerara yields to no country in the world in her birds. The 
mud is flaming with the scariet curlew. At sunset, the pelicans 
return from the sea to the courada trees. Among the flowers are 
the humming-birds. The columbine, gallinaceous, and passerine 
tribes people the fruit-trees. At the dose of day, the vampires, or 
winged bats, suck the blood of the traveller, and cool him by the 
flap of their wings. Nor has nature forgotten to amuse herself 
here in the composition of snakes: — the camoudi has been killed 
from thirty to forty feet long ; he does not act by venom, but by 
size and convolution. The Spaniards aflirm that he grows to the 
length of eigh^ feet, and that he will swallow a bull ; but Span- 
iards love the superlative. There is a whipsnake of a beautiful 
green. The labarri snake of a dirty brown, who kills you in a 
few minutes. Every lovely colour under heaven is lavished upon 
the counachouchi, the most venomous of reptiles, and known by 
name of the hush-master. Man and beast, says Mr. Waterton, fly 
before him, and allow him to pursue an undisputed path 

One of tlie strange and fanciful objects of Mr. Watcrton's jour- 
ney was, to obtain a better knowledge of the composition and nar 
ture of the Wourali poison, the ingredient with which the Indians 
poison their arrows. In the wilds of Essequibo, far away from 
any Euro])ean settlements, there is a tribe of Indians known by 
the name of Macoushu The Wourali \m^ii is used by all the 
South American savages, betwixt the Amazon and the Oroonoque ; 
but the Macoushi Indians. manufacture it with the greatest skill, 
and of the greatest strength. A vine grows in the forest called 
Wourali ; and from this vin(«, toj^etlier with a ^ood deal of nonsense 
and absurdity, the j)oison is prepared. "When a native of Macou- 
shia goes in quest of feathered game, lie si-klom carries his bow 
and arrows. It is the blow-pipe he then uses. The reed grows 
to an amazing length, as the part the Indians use is from 10 to 11 
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fret long, and no tapering can be perroivffi, rme end being m thick 
ai another ; nor u there tlie nliglitejit a]i\H'arMnt: of a kmH or jnint. 
The end which h applied to the mouth w ti<'d round with a f^mall 
•ilk gnus oord. The urrow 1.4 from nine to tfrn inchen long ; it is 
made out of the leaf of a fiahn-tn*!*, and ]ioint<rd as rliorp as a 
needle: ahout an incli lif th«* pointer] end Lh (Kiiiconed: the other 
end is burnt to moke it still luirdi-r ; mid wild cotton i.4 put niund 
it for an inch and a Imlf. Thf quiver holdj< frrjni TifKi to r»00 or- 
rowft, is from 1 2 to 14 inchen Ion;:, and in hliafK! like a dire-tiox. 
With a quiver fjf thejw! |Kii«<fine«I fumwri over hi« !«houIder, and liia 
blow-pipe in hiii hond^ the Indian htalkn intii the forrr}<t in qufi^t of 
hi« featherr:«l fsamt' 

Being a Wourali jKiison fanrijT, Mr. Wati-rton lian n*conhr*l 
several ini-taner-M of th'r jiower of hi^ iavotirite dm;?. A flolh 
pouvmfffl by it went \:*-\\\\y to A*-t'\K and «lied ! a larjie ox, weijfh- 
ing one thouf^and fKifrnd.-i, was nliot with three arn>w.- ; the jKii-on 
took eflVrrt in four minuter, ami in twenty-fiie minute.- he was 
dea^L Tlie death *-eeiim to he very peiitle ; and re.-enilile>. mon- a 
quiet afK^plexy, hmu^ht on by liearin^' a lon;f •'■torv, than and 
other kind of death. If an Indian ha])]K-n in Ur woundetl with 
one of these arniw?*, he r-^Hi-ider.-* it jl- ei-rtain fleatli. U'<- have 
r<:B!*i3T\ to fr'iiijrratulali; our-elvej-, that our niethrKl of ti-nninaling 
dL-.putf^M i- by :.wonl and piptol, and not liv th«'.-e inHieiited f»in;- ; 
mhieli, we |}n"<iini(', will ]*i-eoine the weajf^iTij- of gentlemen in the 
new r*rpublie> of S'Mltli Amerieji. 

Tlie Keromd jounjey of Mr. Wati-rlon, in the year 1810, was to 
Pemambu^Yi, in the <>outheni Ijemifjihenr, on the (*<iiirX of l>nt%il, 
and frrim thenee he \tntct-i-t\A to Cayenni'. Ilij< plan wji». to iiave 
avendH the Amaz^>n from I'ani^ ami prot into the Itio Ne;.'rv>, and 
from th''n''<' to have retunierl toward the s-ourre of the K-heqinl/o, 
in onler to exiun ine the Crystal Mountains «uid to h^ik onn* more 
for I^iike Parim^u or the While St-a; liut on arrivinjf at Cayenne, 
he found lliat Ut iK-at up the Ama/zm would Ur Irin^ ami tedioun; 
he left (Cayenne, therefore in an Amerie;ui f-hip for I'araniarilio, 
went throu;:h the interior to dirynlin, f-lofijH'd a few day.-» at New 
Am-terdani, ;uid pnx*ee«lfd t/i I)#;menira. 

"Leavii U-hiiid yon," h<r mv-i u% the travi^IIftr, "your hiKli-Masoncd AiMhm, 
jiAiT will';*, uiA yhWT rI«-li''ttr-itH , tarry notliinf; bat what lA necchsftry for 
yoor own comfrirt, and ih**: ffV^rt in r\(>-v, -m'! '1' ]^nA njvin tli** ^kil! of an 
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Indian, or yonr own, for fish and game. A sheet, about twelve feet long, 
ten wide, painted, and with loop-holes on each side, will be of great service : 
in a fuw niinntes you can suspend it betwixt two trees in the shape of a roof. 
Under this, in your hammock, you may defy the pelting shower, and sleep 
heedless of the dews of niglit. A hat, a shirt, and a liglit pair of trowscrs, 
will be all the raiment you require. Custom will soon teach yon to trcud 
lightly and barefoot on the little inequalities of tlie ground and show you 
how to pass on, uuwounded amid the mantling briars." 

Snakes arc certainly an annoyance ; but the snake, thouj^h high- 
spirited, is not quarrelsome ; he considers his fangs to be given for 
defence, and not for annoyance, and never inflicts a wound but to 
defend existence. If you tread upon him, he puts you to death 
for your clumsiness, merely becjause he does not understand wliat 
your clumsiness means ; and certainly a snake, who feels fourteen 
or lilleen stone stamping upon his tail, has little time for reflection, 
and may be allowed to be i)oisonous and peevish. American tigers 
generally run away — from which several rcs})ectable gentlemen 
in Parliament inferred, in the American war, that American 
soldiers would run avfay also ! 

The description of the birds is very animated and interesting; 
but how far does the gentle reader imagine the campanero may 
be heard, whose size is that of a jay? Perhaps 300 yards. Poor 
innocent, ignonnit reader! unconscious of what nature lias done in 
the fon'sts of Cayenne, and measuring the force of tropical intona- 
tion by the sounds of a iScotch duck I The campanero may be 
heard three miles! — this single little bird being more powerful 
than the belfry of a cathedral, ringing for a new dean — just ap- 
pointed on account of sliabby i)olitics, small understanding, and 
good family I 

" Tlie fifth species is the celebrated campanero of the Spaniards, called 
dara by tlie Indians, and K'U-bird by tlie English. He is about the size of 
the jay. His plumage is wiiite as snow. On hi< forehead rises a spiral tube 
nearly three inches long. It is jet black, dotted all over with small white 
featliers. It has a communication with the palate, and when filled with air, 
looks like a Hpirc ; when empty, it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and 
clear, like the sound of a bell, and may Ix* heard at the distance of three 
niiks. In the midst of these exteusive wild;:, generally on the dried top of 
an agfil mom, almo-^t out of gun rea<-h, you will sec the campanero. No 
sound or song from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest, not even the 
clearly pninounc-cd * Whip-iK)or-WiIl,' from the goatsucker, causes such os- 
tonisiiment as the toll of tlie campanero. 

** With immy of the feathered race ho pays the common tribate of a i 
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mg aad aaevcmBp umg; and trtn. when the meridian son has shut in silence 
the mouths of almost the whole of animaied nacnre, the campancro «till 
cfaecn the ibiest. Too hear his toll, and then a paoie for a micacc. then 
•Bodier toQ, and then a panse again, and then a toll, and again a pause." 

It is impossible to contradict a gentleman who has been in the 
fiirests of GaTenne ; but we are determined, as soon as a campa- 
neio is brought to England, to make him toll in a public place, 
and hare the distance measured. The toucan has an enormous 
bilL makes a noise like a puppy-dog. and lavs his eggs in hollow 
trees. How astonislung are the freaks and fancies of natiu-e ! To 
what purpose, we sav. is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne, 
wiih a bill a yard long, making a noise like a puppy-dog, and 
laying eggs in hollow trees? The toucans, to be sure, might 
retort, to what purpose were gentlemen in Bond street created ? 
To what purpose were certain foolish, prating members of Parlia- 
ment created — pestering the House of Commons with their igno- 
rance and folly, and impeding the business of the country ? There 
is no end of such questions. So we will not enter into the meta- 
physics of the toucan. The houtou ranks high in beauty; his 
whole body Ls greoii. lii- wings and tail blue ; his crown is of black 
and blue ; he makes no n^s:. bu: rear^ his young in the sand. 

There is no end to the extraordinary noises of the forest of 
Cayenne. The* wt>xipecker, in striking ajainst the tree with his 
biU, makes a sound so louvl. that Mr. Waterton says it reminds 
you more of a wo*>i-ou:ter than a binJ. While lyin^r in your ham- 
mocky you hear tlie .g«xi:>uoker Liinenting like one in deep distress 
— a stranger would take it ibr a Weir murdered by Thurtell. 

" Sapp*>«e voarseli* in ho^el-KS sorrow. N^-^a wi:h a high load now, and 
proaounce. ' ha. ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,* each note lower and lower, till the last 
is scarcely heard, paosing a moment or two berwjxt every note, and yon will 
have some idea of the zuo^-inz c-t ±e Lirjest goatsackcr in Demerari-'" 

One species of the goarsuoker cries, " Who are you ? who are 
you ?" Another exclaims, •* Work away, work away." A third, 
" Willy come go. WLLiy come zo." A founh, - Whip poor WUI, 
wiiip |MX)r Will." It is very tiattering to us that they should all 
>j>eak JEnt^fisA' — though we cannot much commend the elegance 
of their selections. The Indians never destroy these birds, be- 
lieving them to be the servants of Jumba the Airican devil. 

Great travellers are very fond of triiunphing over civilized life ; 
and Mr. Waterton does not omit the opportunity of remaridn^ 
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that nobody ever stopped him in the forests of Cayenne to ask 
him for his license, or to inquire if he had a hundred a year, or 
to take away his gun, or to dispute the limits of a manor, or to 
threaten him with a tropical justice of the peace. "VVe liope, 
however, that in this point we are on the eve of improvement. 
Mr. Feel, who is a man of higli cliaracter and principles, may 
depend upon it that tlie time is come for his interference;, and tliat 
it will be a loss of reputation to him not to interfere. If any one 
else can and will carry an alteration through Parliament, there is 
no occasion that the hand of government sliould a])pear ; but some 
hand micst appear. Tlie common p(jople are becoming ferocious, 
and the perdricide criminals are more numerous tlian the violators 
of all the branches of the Decalogue. 

" The king of the vulturcB is very liandsomc, and seems to be the only 
bird which claims regal honours from a surrounding tribe. It is a fart beyond 
all dispute, that when the scent of carrion has drawn together hundred:i 
of the common vultures, tliey all retire from the carcass as soon as the king 
of the vultures makes his appearance. When his majesty has satisfied the 
cravings of his royal Ktoma(;h with the choicest bits from tiic most stinking 
and corrupted parts, he gcnenilly retires to a neighbouring tree, and then tho 
common vultures return in crowds to gobble down his leavings. Tiie In- 
dians, as well as the whites, have observed this ; for when one of them, who 
has learned a little English, sees tho king, and wislics you to iiavc a proper 
notion of the bird, he says, * There is the governor of the carrion crows.' 

"Now, tho Indians have never heard of a personage in Demcrara higher 
than that of governor ; and tlio colonists, through a common mistake, call 
the vultures carrion crows, llcnco tho Indian, in order to express the do- 
minion of this bird over the common vultures, tells you he is governor of the 
carrion crows. The Spaniards Iiavo also observed it, for, through all the 
Spanish Main, lie is called liey do Zamuros, king of the vultures." 

This, we think, ex])lains satisfactorily the origin of kingly gov- 
ernment. As men liave " learnt from the dog the ))hysic of the 
field," they may probably havt; learnt from the vulture those high 
lessons of policy u|)on which, in P^urope, wt; Kupj)0.se the whole 
happiness of society, and the very existence of the human race, 
to depend. 

Ju.st before his third journey, Mr. "Watorton takes leave of Sir 
Joseph Hanks, and speaks of him with afli*(rti()nat(j regret. " I 
saw," says Mr. "\V., " with sorrow, that death was going to rob us 
of him. "VVe talked of stufling quadnipeds ; I agnred that tht; lips 
and nose ought to be cut off, and stuffed with wax." This is the 
way great naturalists take an eternal farewell of each other! 
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Upon ftoffing animals, however, we have a word to saj. Mr. 
Waterton has pku^ed at the head of hi.^ buok the picture of what 
he is pleased to conAidrr a nondesrript .•<pf*Hf'« of monkej. In this 
exhibition our author I* ?uTf\y ahu-^inp^ his fituf1in<^ talents and 
laughing at the public. It i:* clearly the head of a nui.'»tor in chan- 
cery — whom we have oAen .seen Imcking in the IIoui<« of Com- 
mons aAer he ha^ delivenil hi.'* mes.<«age. It i.H foolish thus to 
trifle with science and natural histon*. Mr. Waterton gives an 
interesting account of the sloth, an animal of which he appears to 
be fond, and who!<e lialiit^ he has fitudied with p#:culiar attcnticm. 

" Some jcan a;^ I kept a flioth in my rriom for mtcihI monchjt. I ofkm 
took him oat of the hoau: and plored him Ufion the cronnrl, in order to have 
an opportunity of obftenin;; hi.-* motion.^. If tlie fpT»und were rriogh, ha 
wooid poll himself fomard, l>y mean.s of hu fore le;:-i, nt a prt-tty pood pace ; 
and he inrariahly shaped hit cour<ic tow»nl the iicun:st true. But if I pot 
him upon a smofiih and wt;U-tnitldvn part of thi* n>afl, he apfieared to lie in 
trooble and dijttresn : hi^ favourite aUjde wart the hark of a chair ; and after 
gettin;; all hij le^ in a line ufion the topmost part of it, he would han^; there 
for hoars tof»ether, and often, with a low and inward cry, would teem to in- 
rite me to take notir-e of him." 

The <»lotli, in it.-* wild slate, spends its life in trees, and never 
leave?! them but from force or accident. The cajole to the sky, the 
mole to the ground, the j>Ioth to the tn;e ; but what is most extra- 
ordinary', he livcH not vpon the branches but untifr them. He 
moves iiu.-j)<*nd«rd, n>LH su.-j»cnd«'d, slerjis .^^ii^iyended, and pasfies 
his life in ?iu.-|H'ii*e — like a younjr elergj-man distantly n*latr.*il to a 
bi.^]iop. Strings of ants may Inr oliser^ed, says our grjfxl traveller, 
a mile long, ejieli *:arrying in its mouth a green leaf the size of a 
sixjience ! he does not ?ay whether this is a loyal procession, like 
fJak-apple Day, or for what puq>ose these leaves are carried ; Imt 
it app^»ars. while they are carrj'ing the leaves, tliat three sort'* of 
ant4i«.-ars are busy in eating them. The haliits of the largest of 
these tliree animals arr* curious, and to us new. We recommend 
the aer-ount to the attention of the reader. 

" Ho is fh'u'.tW found in the inmost rcre«'!es of the forest, and seems partial 
to thf^ low and sw:impy parts near rn-fks, where the Trooly tree arrows. 
There lie jr'je* up and down in quot of ant.-*, of whirh there U never the 
Ica.'.t «n-iirrity ; ^o tliat he mk>ii ohtaiii.^ a suffiricnt supply of ffjwl, with rery 
little tmtiMi!. He ran not travel fast; man i.-* «ui»erior to him in speed. 
Without swiftness to enahle him to escape from his enemies, without teeth, 
the posieaaion of which woald aasist him in lelf defenec, and witbont the 
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power of barrowinj^ in the gronnd, by which he mi^t conceal himself from 
his pursacrSy he still is capable of ran^^ing througfi these wiMs in ])erfect safe- 
ty, nur ilocs he fear the fatal pivssure of the serpent's fold, or the teeth of the 
famished jaj^uar. Nature has formed his fore-le;;s wonderfully tiiick, and 
strong, and muscular, and armed his feet with three tremendous sliar|> and 
crooked claws. Whenever he ae'acs an animal with these formidable wen]»- 
ons, he hugs it close to lus body and keeps it there till it dies throuj[;li pres- 
sure, or throu;rh want of food. Nor does the ant-bear, in the meantime, suf- 
fer much from loss of aliment, as it is a well-known fact, tluit he can f^o 
longer without food than perhaps any other animal, except the land tortoise. 
Ilis skin is of a texture tlmt perfectly resists the bite of a dog ; his hinder 
parts are protected by thick and shaggy hair, while his immense tail is large 
enou;;h to cover his whole body. 

*' The Indians liave » great dread of coming in contact with the ant-bear; 
and, after disabling him in the chase, never think of approaching him till ho 
be quite dead." 

The vampire measures about twenty-six inches from wing to 
wing. There are two species, hirgc and small. The large suck 
men, and the smaller, birds. Mr. W. saw some ibwls which had 
been sucked the night before, and they were scarcely able to walk. 

"Some years ago I went to the river Paumaron with a Scotch gentleman, 
by name Tarbet. Wo hung our hammocks in the thatched loft of a planter's 
house. Next morning I heard this gentleman muttering in his haninio<.'k, 
and now and then letting fall an imprecation or two, just about the time 
he ought to have been saying his morning prayers. ' What is the matter, 
Biri* said I, softly; 'is anytiiing amiss;' — 'What's the matter?' answered 
he, Eurlily ; ' why, the vampires have Ikhmi sucking me to death.' As soon 
as there was light enough, I went to his hammock, and saw it much st^uned 
with blood. ' ThvR*,' said he, thrusting iiis foot out of the Immniock, ' see 
how tliese infernal imps have lK>en drnwing my life's bl«>od.' On examining 
his ftxit, I found the vanipin* hud tapiKnl his great toe : tiicrc was a wound 
somewiiat less than that made l)y a lee<-h ; the blood w:is still oozing fn>m it ; 
I conjectured he might have lost fiimi ten to twelve ounces of I)1o«k1. Whilst 
examining it, I think I put him into a worse humour, l»y remarking, that a 
European surgeon would not have liecn .<o generous as to have blooded him 
without making a charge. He looked up in my futv, but did not say a word : 
I saw he was of opinion that I had better have spared this pie(*e of ill-time<l 
levity." 

The Ptory which follows this accoimt ir* vulgar, unworthy of 
Mr. Walt?rton. aitd .<h()uM have lM?on oinittnl. 

Kv«Ty auinial hits its ciu^inii's. Th<» laii<l-tortois<» has two ene- 
mies, man and the boawx^nstrictor. Th<* natural dt^fcncc of the land- 
trtoiso is to draw himself up in his shell, and to n'Uiain «piiet. In 

is Btate, the tiger, however famished, can do nothing with him, 
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fir the shdl is loo strong lor the stroke of hb paw. Han, how- 
CTCTy takes lum home and roa«ts him — and the boa-eim>trictor 
swaDovs faiiD whole, shell and alL and con^ume^ him slowly in the 
inlerkvv » the Coort of Chancenr does a great estate. 

The danger seems to be miK*h le«s with snakes and wild bea«ts, 
if joa coDdnct roonelf like a gentleman, and are not abruptly in- 
tHBire. If yoa wifl pass on gently, you may walk unhurt within 
a yard of the Labairi «nake. who would put you to death it* yoo 
Toahed upon him. The taguan knock< you down with a blow of 
his paw, if suddenly interrupted, but will run away, if you will give 
him time to do so. In «hort. most animal* look uf^nn man as a 
▼err ojehr cnstomer ; an<L imleiss sorely pressed tor t^xipd. or from 
fear of their own safety, are not fond of attacking Lim. Mr- Wat- 
crtODy though much given to sentiment, made a Lal^iri snake bite 
itseU^ bot no bad ei[>nsequences en-^ued — nor would any bad con- 
seKiueiiees ensue, if a court-martial were to order a «inful soldier 
Id gire himself a thousand lasbe<. It is barely [jos^ible that the 
snake had some faint idea of whom and what be was biting. 

Insects are the curse of tropical climates- The bete rouge lays 
the foundation of a tremor ndous ulcer. In a moment you are cor- 
ered with ticks. CTiig«>--> b'iry them-ielves in yoyr flesh, and hatch a 
large colony of young chigoes in a few Lofirs. They will not live to- 
gether, but every chigoe «ets up a separate ulcer, and ha= his own 
private portion of pu^. Flie* gf-t entrii- into your mouth, into your 
eyes, into your nose : you eat flie*. drink f!ie=. and breathe fiies- 
Lizards, cf/ck roaches, and ^nake-^, get into the bed ; ants eat up 
the books: scorpions *ting you on the foot- Everything bites, 
stings, or bruL^es : every second of your ^xbtence you are wound- 
ed by some piece of anima! life that nobo^ly has ever <een t/efore, 
except Swammenlam and Me nam. An insect with ck:ven l»rg3 is 
swimming in your teacup, a iKfnde<cr!pt with nine wings i^ strug- 
gling in the small beer, or a caierj/lllar with several dozen -^yes in 
hi< belly is hastening over the br^-a^l and butter ! All nature is 
alive, and =eenLs to l^ ga:herinz all her entomological ho^ts to eat 
you up. as you are standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and 
bre*.-cbe=. Such are the tropics. AM thi- reconciles us to our 
dews. fog«. vapours, and drizzle — to our apothecaries ru-hing a^x>ut 
with gargles and tinciures — to our old. British, constitutional 
coughs, sore throats, awl swelled faces. 
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Now, what shall we say, aAer all, of Mr. Watcrton ? Tlint h«^ 
has spent a great part of his life in wandering in the wild scenes 
he dcsml)e?, and that he describes them with entertaining zeal and 
real f«'*»ling. Ili:^ stories draw largely sometimes on our faith: 
but a man who lives in the woods of Cayenne must do many odd 
thinjrs, and see many odd things — things utterly unknown to the 
dwellers in Hackney and Ilighgate. We do not want to rein up 
Mr. Waterton too tightly — because we are convinced he goes l)est 
with his head free. But a little less of ajjostrophe, and some faint 
6Ui*piciou of his own powers of humour, would improve this gentle- 
man's style. As it is, he has a considerable talent at describing. 
He nljounds with good feeling ; and lias written a verj' entertain- 
ing lK)ok. which hurries the reader out of his European parlour, 
into the heart of tropical fores t-s, and gives, over the rules and the 
cultivation of the civilized parts of the earth, a momentary superi- 
ority to the freedom of the savage, and the wild beauties of nature. 
We honestly recommend the book to our readers : it is well worth 
the perusal. 



GRANBT.* 

TiiKRE is nothing more amusing in the spectacles of the present 
day, tlian to see the Sir Johns and Sir Thomases of the Houne of 
Commons struck aghast by the usi-ful science and wise novelties 
of ^Ir. IIu>ki>>on and tlie chancellor of the exchequer. Treason, 
Diaaflection, Atheism, Republicanism, and Sociniani.^m — the gn^at 
guns in the Ncxxlle's park of artillery, they cannot bring to 
bear u|>on these gentlemen. Even to charge with a regiment 
of ancestors, is not quite s<i ellicacious as it used to 1h; ; and all 
that remains, therefore, is to mil again.'-t Peter M*Cull<H'h and 
Politicid Economy! In the meantime, day afhr day, down goes 
one piece of nonsense or another. The most afij»roved tra^h, 
and the most trusty chmiours, are found to 1h' utleriy jKiwerless. 
Two-penny taunts and trumiH*ry truisms have lost their destructive 
omni|>otence : and the exhausted eonimoii|)]a(r(r-nian, and the afllict- 
^^1 fool, moan over the a-^lies of InibfM'ility, and wtrcw iiowei*s on 
jm of Ignorance ! General PZlliot found the Ixindon tailors in a 

Granby. A Novel in Three Volumes. Ijondon, Colburn, 1826. Ya\. 
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State of mutiny, and he raiHed from tlicm a regiment of light <fiv- 
alry, which diMtinguifllKsd itHclf in ii very Htriking mnnncr nt tlie 
battle of Mindcn. In humble imitiition of iIiIh ftxiunplc, we. hIiiiII 
avail ouraelvcH of the preHent |x>liti(;al (iisani'dion and iinHntihfHr- 
tory idlencHH of many men of rank and conrif!r|U(*n(M*, to rcqucHt 
their attention U) the Novel of ({ruiiby — writt^*.n, uh wij hav« heard, 
by a young gentleman of the name of I^inter ;* and fnmi which we 
have derived u conHldenibh! deal of pleaHuni and entertjiinment 

The main quention art to a novel i.s — did it ainuHO? Were you 
surprised at dinner (inning ho Hoon ? did you mlHtakft eleven for 
ten, and twelve, for ehjv(;n ? w(Te you t^w \aiti to drenH ? and did 
you sit uf) Ixsyond the UHual hour? li a novel firofJuees theHO 
effeets, it Ih grxxl; if it do(!S not — Htory, language, lov(^ Hciuidid 
Itself, cannot Have it. It 1h only meant to pleiine, and it nuint do 
that, or it do(;H nothing. Now (xnuiby Heemn to uh U) anKW(fr this 
test extremely well ; it pn^lueeH unpunetuality, maken the reaiier 
too laUs for dinner, impatiejit of eontradi(;tion, and inattentive — 
even if a bishop is making an observation, or a genUeman laUdy 
from the I*yraniidH, or the Upper Catanuttn, is htt hxwe ufKHi the 
drawing-room. 'I'lu; ol>j('(;tion, in<l(!ed, to these eompositions, when 
they are well done, is, that it is impossible to do anything, or jKJr- 
form any human duty, while, we an; <jngag(rd in them. Who can 
rea^l Mr. Ifaihun'H Middle Ages, or extraet the nM of an imjiofl- 
silde. rpjantity, or draw up a bond, whe.n he is in the middle of Mr. 
Treber^k anrl Lmiy Charlotte, I)un(;an? How can the l)oy*H lesson 
be heard, ahont the Jov(;-nourislu*(l AehilleH, or his six misenible 
V(;rseH upon Dido l)e eorreeUnl, wIk^u I hairy (irariby and Mr. 
('ourtenay are both making love, to Miss Jijrmyn? (Jommon life 
palls in the middle of thes(; artitieial Hee,n(;s. All is emotion when 
the borik is op(;n — all dull, fiat, and fectbh*, when it is shut. 

Cvranby, a young man of no profession, living with an old unele 
in the eountry, falls in love, with Miss .h^rmyn, and Miss JeTmyn 
with him ; but Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, as the young gen- 

^ Th'iH is the ^critlnrniin who now kcopH tin; koyH of Lifo find Dctitli, tho 
Jnriitor of tlic. world. — Anthnr'H Notr.. ThomnH Henry Lister, 1801-1842, held 
th(! o(Ii''» of Ke^iMtrar-(jl«ncral of IJirtliH, DcnthH and MnrnH/jes. HeHide.H 
Ciranhy, Mr. LIhUu* j>iil»liHh(5<l llerlnrrt Lacy, a Novel; KpiitlmriH, an MiHtori- 
rai Tragedy, performed in 1829, atDrury Inline; the Life and AdminiHl ration 
of Edward, Kirot Knrl of Clarendoti, and othor writing^H. JIo woi hrothor-ln- 
law of Jx>rd John RtufoH. 

8« 
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tleman is not rich, having discovered by lonj? living in the world, 
and patient observation of its ways, that young people are eoni- 
xnonly ]\Ialthus-pnM)f and have childrcMi, and that young and old 
must eat, very natundly do what they can to diseouragt* tlu* iniion. 
The young people, however, lM)th go to towii — meet at l)alls — 
flutter, bhish, l(K>k and cannot speak — speak and cannot hM)k — 
suspect, misinterpn^t, are sad and mad, peevish and jealous, fond 
and foolish ; but the passion, i\i\vr all, s(M'ms less near to its ac- 
complishment at the end of the season than the 1)egiiuiing. The 
uncle of Gmnby, how(*ver, dies, an<l leaves to his nejjhew a state- 
ment, a<*companied with the recpiisite ])i*oofs — that Mr. Tyrrel, the 
8np}>osed son of Lonl Malton, is ilh*gitima(e, an<1 that he, (imnby, 
is th(» heir to I^)r<l MaltonV fortime. 'J'h(» second volunn^ is now 
far advanced, and it is tiuM* for Lord Malton to <lie. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Lister very judiciously despatch<»s him ; ( Jnuiby inherits 
the estate — his virtues (for what shows olf viilue like lan<l?) arc 
discovered by tin*. Jerniyns — and they marry in the last act. 

Upon this sl<'n<ler story, the author has succetuled in making a 
very agi'ceable and inten\sting novel ; an<l lie lijis succeedecl, we 
think, chiefly, by the very ejisy and natund picture of uijuukts, as 
they really exist among the upper class<'s ; by tln» d<'scri])tion of 
new chanicters, ju<liciously drawn luid faithfidly preserved ; and 
by the introduction of many striking and well-managed iucichMits; 
and we an* particularly struck tlnxMighoul. th(» whole with tlu» <lis- 
cretion and good sense of the author, llo is nev<»r m'nn'oHs; there 
ifl nothing in excess ; then* is a go<Ml deal of fancy and a gn»at deal 
of spirit at work, but a directing and suiierintending judgment 
randy (piits him 

TVemendous is the power of a novelist ! If four or tiv(» men 
arc in a room, and show a disiM)siti(m to break the p(*a<'(s no human 
magistnite (not even Mr. .lustict* na}ley) could do more th:in 
bind them over to keep tin* peace, and connnit them if thry n*- 
fused. Hut the writer of the nov<'l stands with a pen in his hand, 
and can nm any of them thi-ough the IkmIv — can knock down any 
one individual, ami keep the others upon their h'gs; or, like the 
last sc<»ne in the tirst trjigedy written by a yoimg man of genius, 
can ])Ut them all to d<>ath. Now, an author possessing such <'\tni- 
ordinary privileges, should not have allowed Mr. Tyrrel to strike 
Granby. This is ill-managed; particularly as Cilnud)y does not 
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fCtnni the blow, or turn him out of the houite. Nobody should 
mflTer bu hero to have a black eye, or to fjc piillfrd hy the nwr. 
The Iliad would never have come down to th«?sc timer* if Api- 
memnoD had given j\chiIIeH a \yox cm the frar. We >hould have 
trembled for the JEne.d^ if any Tyrian nobl(;man had kitrkod the 
pious ^neas in the 4th book. JEnci&H may liave deserved it ; but 
he could not have founded the lioman empire after fio dLstreesing 
an aoddent. 



PUBLIC'IIOU.SES AND DRINKING.* 

What the poor shall drink — how they shall drink it — in pint 
cups or quart mugs — hot or cold — in the morning or the evening 
—whether the Three Pig<H>ns .-hall Ik; Miut up, and th<i Shoulder 
of Mutton 1m; ofxfned — wlif-tluT the l^lack Horne shall continue to 
swing in the air — or the White IIor.-;e, with animated cre-t and 
tail, no longer jK^rtend sj»irit-i within : all tlie.-e great fiiH>tion3 
depend upon little clumps of «quires and par«on« gathcrrcfd together 
in alehouses in the month of SeptemlxT — so jKirtenloiis to publi- 
cans and partridges, to sot-* and sjXirtsmen. to guzzling and gfinie. 

** J am by no mean- a friend to the multiplication of public- 
houses," say- a plurnj> p'-rdri^'id^r gentleman in lfx>-e niud-ccjloured 
gaiters, Wtle-green jaeket and bra-< button-. Perhajis not ; but 
you are a fri^-nd to the nnilti[>Iication of inns. You are well aware, 
that in your journeys to liuxton, Ilarniwgsite, and I$ath, the com- 
petition of inns keep- down tlie price of your four jKist-liorses, and 
secures for you and your-* the mo.-t reven-ntial awe, frc^m Borits 
upward to the cnifty proprietor himself of the house of enter- 
tainment. From what other cause the sudden and overwhehiiing 
tumult at the Dragon ? — Why the agrmizing cry of Jfrst inn I 
Why i.s cake and jelly pushed in at the window ? Why are four 
eyeless, frxHless, legle-s horses, nijiidly circumscribed by brr-eehing 
and bearing-reins ? Why are you whisked off, amid the -miles of 
Fallow waiters, before the landlord has had time to communieate to 
you the sad state of turnips in the neigh bourhrxMl ? IxKjk now a 
little to the right as you prr^cced down the main street, and you 
^vill behold the Hign of the Star and Garter. Maker your Ikjw to 

f From an article on the "licensing of Ale-Hoiues." — Ed. Rcr. Sep., 1826. 
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• 
ihti laiidlord, for to Iiim you aro imU^bU^d for tli(! gnitifieation of 
your wislu^M, and iht*. arlivity of your mov<!ni(^iilM. J I is wailcrn 
unj as Hallow, liis yrrivhrtu nra an flctxiblc. — liiH firnt turns hh 
prompt and d(!(*iMivr. Wot; to the. Druf^oii if ho KhnnhcrH and 
8lo(;pH I W(Mi to tho Star if it docH not fi;litt(T 1 Kiwh publican 
k<;(^p.s tho oth(T in a HUito of vif^ilant civility ; and tlio travdhT 
rolln alon^ to IiIh journey 'k end, hdlin^ on the cuHJiion of c^im- 
p(ttiLion ! Why not then^fore, extend the ben(;fit of this principle 
to the p<K)r villa^^er or the needy traveller — which pr(MluceH ko 
many conift^rtn to the landed and HuhHtiuitial fJuHtiee? 

There are two ahdiouneH in the villu^^ii, the l^!d IIorHO and tho 
Dun (!ow. Is it common Hense to HUppose that these two |>ubli- 
cauH are not desirous of ^Jiinin^ customcirs from eiu'Ji other? — 
und that the means they take are not prec'isely tlie same as those 
of important inns — by procuring ^ood articles, and retailing them 
with civility and attention? We really do not mean to accuse 
Kn^^lish nuigisi rates of ill nature, for in g(*nenU there is a gfXKl 
deal of kindn<^ss mid consideration among them; but th(!y do not 
drink ale, and are ajit to forget the iniportiui<;e of ale to the (!om- 
nion people. When wincMlrinkers regidate the lifpior and comfort 
of ahMlrinkers, it is much as if carnivorous animals should regu- 
late the f(x>d of graminivorous animals — as if a lion should cater 
for an ox, or a coiu:h-horHe order dinner for a h*opard. There is 
no natural cajiaitity or inciti^nent to do the thing well — no powcT 
in the lion to distinguish between clovtT and cow-thistleB — no 
disposition in the <!oiu'Ji-horse to discriminate between the succu- 
IfMice of a yoinig kid, and the distressing dryness of a superannini- 
ted (row. I'he want of sympathy is a source of inatt4'.ntion, and a 
cause of (jvil. 

The imnuaise imfMirtance of a pint of ale to a conunon jiersou 
hhould never be overl(Kjk(*d ; nor should a good-natured .Justicu 
forget that lie is acting for Liliputians, whose pains and pleasures 
lie in a very narrow compa-^s, and nrv. but too apt to b<j treati>d 
with neglc<'t and contempt by their su))eriors. About ten or eleven 
o*clo('k in the morning, perhaps, the first faint, shadowy vision of 
a future pint of beer dawns on the fancy of the ploughman. Far, 
very far U it from being fully devclope(l. Sometimes the idea is 
rejected, sometimes it is fostered. At one time he is ahnost fixeil 
on the Hod Horse; but the blazing fu'c and seduloufl kindncgs of 
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the kndladT of the Dun Cow shake him. and hu sool bbours ! 
HeaTT » the plou^rhed himl — ikirk, 4li>*anr. and wet the ihiy. 
Hi5 purpose u at bs^t fixed tor Xhh^t ! Thnn^penoe is^ put down tor 
the vi|pDar of ale, one pennr for the !itii|)<^fai'lion of tohaceo ! — and 
theste are the jot« and holidays ot* million:^ the preati^t plf>a>ure 
and relaxation which it L« in the power of fortune to In^stow ; and 
these are the amusement.^ ami h<»lidays which a wiste and {uuvntal 
Legislature should not despise or luk^tily extin^iish, but, on the 
contrary, protect with ever}- re*nilation which prudence and mor- 
ality would in any de^H^ permit. We must beg leave to p> into 
the Don Cow with the \x>or man ; and we lH^«r our readers to 4*ome 
in for a moment with us. IIoil<;ri^ tin<L« a very p)od lire, a very 
lEood-natured landlatly. wlio has some obli^rin^ expressions for every* 
body, a clean bench, and some ver}- <!oih1 ali^ — and all this produ- 
ced by the com|)etition with the opf^viti* alelious«^; Imc for which, 
he must have put up with any treat nit >nt. :uid any retVeshnivnt the 
unopposed landlord misrht liavt* chosen to place before him. Is 
Hod«pe not sensible that his landlady is ol)Ii;zin£r. :uid his ale good? 
How can it U^ suppoised that the common {HHipIe liave not the same 
distinctions and nicf^ti«^ in their homely ple;k!ures as the upper 
class«\4 have in their luxuries r Why shouM they not have ? VThy 
should they not Ik^ indulgiti in it? Why should they be debarred 
from all N^netit of that principle of ix>m|>t^tition. which is the only 
methoil by which such adv;uita<res are s*vured, or can ever be 
seciinnl, to any class ^A nuinkind? — the method to which the 
upper class^es, whenever their own pleasun^ an* coiuvrntHl, alwa\'s 
have rci^ourse. 'Hie lict^nsers of public-houses are so SfU^ible of 
this, that, when^ ihf-n^ is only one inn. nothing is mon* common 
than to suK-titiite, aiul make exertions to set up another and this 
by jr»?ntli'men who are by no means friendly to the mu It ipl illation 

of alehouses 

Pul)lic-hous«\'* an* not only the inns of the travelling poor, but 
th«*y are the cellars and parlours of the stationary poor. A gen- 
tlinian lia-i his own public-house, hx'ked up in a squan* brick bin. 
Z'.«#//iw Piirfintfttr — ChalUr 1SI>2 — CarboneU !?<•>;> — Sir Johns 
presi^nf of Hark «i/ t:i*j marnarrf: hoitnht at thf Duir* *rt*V — Idtst 
Indi'ft Madr'ira — LantU — Xoyau — Mnn^schiHo. Such an* the 
donifvstic nvsniirt^'S of him who L* to ngulale the |H>tations of the 
labourer. And away goes thU subterraneous bacchanalian, greedy 
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of the grape, with his feet wrapped up in flannel, to increase, on 
the licensing day, the difficulties of obtaining a pot of beer to the 
lower orders of mankind! — and believes, as all men do when 
they are deciding upon other jiersons* pleasures, that he is at'tu- 
nted by the highest sense of duty, and the deepest consideration 

for the welfare of the lower orders.* 

In an advanced state of civilization there must be also an ad- 
vanced state of misery. In the low public-houses of great cities, 
very wretched and very criminal persons are huddled together in 
great masses. But is a man to die supperless in a ditch because 
he is not rich, or even because he is not innocent ? A pauper or 
a felon is not to l>e driven into despair, and turned into a wild 
beast. Such men must be ; and su(!h men must eat and sleep ; and 
if laws are wise, and i)olicc vigilant, we do not conceive it to be any 
evil that the haunts of such men are known, and in some degree 
subject to inspection. What is meant by respectable public-liouses, 
are houses where all the customers arc rich and opulent But 
who will take in the r(>fuse of mankind, if monopoly allows him 
to choose better customers ? There is no end to this mischievous 
me<ldling with the natunil arrangements of society. It would be 
just as wise to s<it magistnites to difrest for mankind, as to hx for 
them in what pro]K>rtion any particular cLiss of their wants shall 
be supplied. But there are excellent men who would place the 
moon under the care of magistrates, in order to im[)rove travel- 

* In an article on Botany Bay, E<1. Rev., July, 1819, Sydney Smith has 
this parallel passa^i^ on tlic ConBumption of Spirits : " There has been in all 
governments a (^'at deal of al)Burd canting alM)ut the conHuraption of spirits. 
We believe the liest ])lan is to let people drink what they like, and wear wliat 
they like ; to make no sumptuary' laws cither for the IxiUy or the back. In 
the first place laws against rum and rum -water are made by men wlio change 
a wet coat for a dry one whenever they choose, and wlio do not often work 
np to their knees in mud and water ; and, in the next place, if this stimulus 
did all the mischief it is thought to do by the wise men of clarot, its cheap- 
ness and plenty would ratlier lessen than increase the avidity with which it is 
at present sought for. Again, human life is subject to such manifold wretch- 
edness, that all nations have invented a something liquid and solid, to produce 
a brief oblivion. Poppies, barley, grasses, sugar, pepper, and a thousand 
other things, have been s(]uceze<l, pressed, pounded and purified to proiluce 
this tcnip<3rary iiappiiiess. Noblemen and meml>ers of Parliament liave large 
cellars full of sealed Inittles, to enal)Ic them the lietter to endure the wretched- 
ness of life. The p(M)r man seeks tlic same end by expending three half 
pence in gin ; — but no moralist can endure the idea of gin." 



Vn§, md make thin^ raff* ami rvmifoflablo. An erhsmrtmrnd of 
thft fTil i\ fKai no rrra-on i.» pri%«*n for ih'r ivj^r1wf> or a/lojiiifm. 
TKft Ma«>i"trBl«v hav^ only to j>rr-^-r\*r ih^ m'rit imji#-m-lniM<- -**- 
cthty — to wiy only No, or Y*-«. anrl th** nifair i?* at an «vl. No 
OMirt can mtcHiTt'^ no '•ufi^Tior aiiiYjonty qiHMion. IIiin;?<'r and 
thirst, or trantonm^^ anrl ri^it, &rf. infli/i/^I u|»r>n a parish or a fl»- 
trirl lor a wIidU: yi'ar. mitlir/ul ih/- ]9fr^''ihi\ity of orjmplaint. or tliA 
bop^ of rwlrfts^*- TliHr Wor-hii^* wor'- in tlir- jrout, and lh#^y n*- 
fo^^sd. Th^-ir Wor-Iiip wf-r*- mo]]f,w, and thf^y jn^y*'. I«iv#*. f iod 
lAt^ th^r Wor*hijr*; — and tli^n. what wouM hapfv^^ if ^ma]] 
pahlir'hoa*''^ w*-n- *hnl ? Would villany rriuw*? Arr^ thz-r^ no 
olh^^ mfrtai* by whirh lh<* l<a/l ^vjuld /*>njrr''jraJ'' '" I» th#-rr- ^o fool- 
i»h a p^r-on. ^'ilh'-r in or out of tli^ (V,mrni<"ion. a-- to ht-Wt'X*- that 
lMir;!iary awl hartmy worild !>#• put an *md to, by th#^ want of a 
plarY: in whirh ih^ |>lan for ^i^h df-«l-» <v>iild U- talk^^l o%'cr and 

50-roprnT oi tr nr or 1*<27.* 
Fnw m^-n «jn*id'r tb" )ji-t/»ri«il x'v-w whir-h will b#^ talc^ii of 
pTv^-nl 'v^tjI^. TJj^- bfibbl'-^ '»f 3;i-1 v'-ar: th'* fi*hjn{f for half» 
fTfrrrn? in Vi;ro IW/ ; tb'- Milk Muffin ;ind (*nim|i*l C'lmjianift*; 
tb/^ Apj.l'-. iN-ar and Vhiin A-^i^'jaiion- ; th'- National ( iftfr^'U-rry 
and (jirr^nt f Vjmj>any ; will all I*'- r*-inc-Tnl»#'n-*l a-* in^lanr*^* of 
tJji»l j«ania1 madn^-- Ut wbJ^b ^F'riHy i- n^'a^ionally <'X]>r>^-d. 
Whilst will >K* -aid of ^11 lb'- intob-n*)*!/^ fra*b wbi/*b is i--iir«*l forth 
ai pMblir* in^'Hinff- of No Vhpf-ry f Tin- foUi'-- (4" on*- tf-ninry nrt*, 
f«*rf^-ly rrv-diblf- in tlwit w)iirb f-iifnf/-i'l- it, A (rrandTnainma r>f 
1 i<:?7 i- a- wiw a?^ a wry wi-/*; man (^ 1 727. If tb^. world hr-U 
til! K*27, tb<- errand mainma.4 ^^ tb;it pf*rirj«l will \9f'. iar wiw-r than 
tb»? tij»-t/»;f N'^I*o]»*-r5' m^-n of tlii;* 'Liy. Hiat tbi-^ childi-b non- 
§iJTi-^' wj]l ];n\*- fjo! out of lb'-; drawin^r-njom, tb#-r*: f-an Nr no 
dMil/t- It will m.o-t pn^Uibly biiv^- ]»a«<^'d tbrrmtrb xht- i-U-w^rtV^ 
r^^m — ^ind bijtb-r'- y>antr%', into tb'^ kitz-b^n. Tlii** ij- iIk- r:a-/i 
with (rb^fit. Tb'^y w» lon{r'*r loll on r-ouch^ an^l -.ip tra : but arc 
d/rAfi on tlj'-ir kTi*-^-^ */'njbbin;» with tb^ amlli/»n — or »land f.w«it- 
in;.', and ba-linj,' with xhf- f^yfik. Mr*. Abi(;a)l tnmA up h^r no?.c 
at tli^-m, an/1 tb/- bow^-kr-^i^r df-f:larf:f' for fl^b and bloody and will 
havrf: non^ of thfiir rompany 

• Ankle "OuholicA/' Ed. lUr., IM7. 
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We oondade with a few words of adTice to the different oppo- 
nents of the Catholic Question. 

To the No-Popery faoL 

Yon are made use of hj men who laugh at you, and despise 

jou for jour follj and ignorance ; and who, the moment it suits 

their purpose, will consent to emancipation of the Catholics, and 

leave jou to roar and hellow No-Popery ! to vacancy and the moon. 

To the No-Popery rogue. 

A shameful and scandalous game, to sport with the serious in- 
terests of the country, in order to gain some increase of public 
power! 

To the honest No-Popery people. 

"We respect you very sincerely — but are astonished at your 
existence. 

To the base. 

Sweet children of turpitude, beware ! the old anti-popery peo- 
ple are fast [>erishing away. Take heed that you are not surprised 
by an emancipating king or an emancipating administration. Leave 
a locus ptenitentta / — prepare a place for retreat — get ready your 
equivocations and denials. The dreadful day may yet come when 
liberality may lead to place and power. We understand these mat- 
ters here. It is the safest to be moderately base — to be flexible in 
shame, and to be always ready for what is generous, good, and just, 
when anytliing is to be gained by virtue. 

To the Catholics. 
Wait Do not add to your miseries by a mad and desperate 
rebellion. Persevere in civil exertions, and concede all you can 
concede. All great alterations in human affairs are produced by 
compromise. 



AMEUICA. 

CHEAPNESS OP GOVERNMENT — UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE CAUCUS.* 

One of tlie great Jid vantages of the American government is its 
cheapness. The American king has about five thousand pounds 

* This and tho following passages arc from the article " America," Ed. 
Her., Dec, 1818. 
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ileriiiig |Mr mumi, Uie Tiee^ing one thcNuand ponndi sterling. 
They hire their Lord laverpool at about a thousand per annum, 
and their Lord Sidnxmth (a good bargain) at the same sum. Their 
Mr. Crokera are inexpressibly reasonable — somewhere about the 
price of an English dooiiieeper, or bearer of a mace. Life, how- 
OTer, seems to go on very well, in spite of these low salaries, and the 
purposes of government to be very fairly answered. Whatever 
may be the evils of universal sufirage in other countries, they 
have not yet been felt in America ; and one thing at least is estab> 
Hshed by her experience, that this instituti<m is not necessarily 
followed by those tumults, the dread of which excites so mudi 
i^^prehension in this country, la the most democratic states, 
where the payment of direct taxes is the only qualification of a 
voter, the elections are carried on with the utmost tranquillity ; 
and the whole business, by taking votes in each parish or section, 
concluded all over the state in a single day. A great deal is said 
by Fearon* about Ctiucu*^ the cant word of the Americans for tho 
committees and party meetings in which the business of the elec- 
tions is prepared — the influence of which he seems to consider as 
prejudicial. To us, however, it appears to be nothing more than 
the natural, fair, and unavoidaible influence which talent, popularity 
and activity always must have upon such ocoaiiions. 'W'hat other 
influence can the leading cliaracters of the democratic party in 
Congress possibly possess ? Bribery is entirely out of the ques- 
tion — equally so is the influence of family and fortune. What, 
then, can they do, with their caucus or without it, but recommend ? 
And what charge is it against the American government to say, 
that those members of whom the people have the highest opinion 
meet together to consult whom they shall recommend for president, 
and that their recommendation is successful in their different 
states ? Could any friend to good order wish other means to be 
employed, or other results to follow ? No statesman can wish to 
exclude influence, but only bad influence; not the influence of 
sense and character, but the influence of money and punch. 

* Henry Bradshaw Fcaron, who came to America in 1817, to report on the 
prospect for emijrrants from England. He published "A Narmti^-o of a 
Joumej of Five Tboiuand Miles through the Eastern and Western States of 
America." 
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THE JUDGE, THE TAILOR, AND THE BARBER. 

The Americans, wc believe, are the first persons who have dis- 
carded the tailor in tlie administration of justice, and his auxiliary 
the l>arber — two persons of endless importance in the codes and 
pandects of Europe. A judge administers justice, without a calorific 
wig and particoloured gown, in a coat and pantaloons. He is 
obeyed, however ; and life and property are not badly protected in 
the United States. We shall be denounced by the laureate as 
atheists and jacobins; but we must say, that we have doubts 
whether one atom of useful influence is added to men in impor- 
tant situations by any colour, quantity, or configuration of cloth 
and hair. The true progress of refinement, we conceive, is to dis- 
card all the mountebank drapery of barbarous ages. One row of 
gold and fur falls off after another from the robe of power, and is 
picked up and worn by the parish beadle and the exhibitor of wild 
beasts. Meantime, the afHicted wiseacre mourns over equality of 
garment ; and wotteth not of two men, whose doublets have cost 
alike, how one shall command and the other obey. 



CnKAPNESS OP LAW. 

The dress of lawyers, however, is, at all events, of less impor- 
tance than their charges. Law is cheap in America : in England, 
it is bett(;r, in a mere pecuniary jioint of view, to give up forty 
IK)un(ls than to contend for it in a court of common law. It costs 
that sum in England to win a cause ; and, in the court of cfpiity, it is 
better to abandon fiv(? Inmdred or a thousand iK)imds, tlian to con- 
tend for it. We mean to say nothing disresi)ectful of tlie Chancel- 
lor — who is an upright judge, a very great lawyer, imd zealous to 
do all he can ; but wo, believe the Court of Chancery to be in a 
state which imiieriously n»(iuin»s legislative correction. W(i do not 
accuse it of any malversation, but of a complication, formality, en- 
tangl(*mcnt, an<l delay, whi<'h tlir* life, the wealth, and the patience 
of man cannot endure. How such a subjecrt comes not to have 
b<'(;n taken up in the House of Commons, we are wholly at a loss 
to conceive. We feel for climbing Ijoys as much as anylxxly can 
do ; but what is a climbing Iwy in a chinmey to a fuU-gi-own suitor 
in the ^IiLster's office. And whence comes it, in the midst of ten 
thousand compassions and charities, that no Wilberforce, or Sister 
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Frj, hM ftarted up for the tuiton in Chancery? and why, in tho 
same of theie afflictcMl and attornoy-worn people, are tliero united 
in their judge three or four ofllccK, any one of which is tufflcient 
to occupy the whole time of a very able and active man. 



LITKRATURK. 

LiTBRATURB the Americans have none— no native literature, 
we mean. It is all imported. Tliey had a Franklin, indeed ; and 
may afford to live for luUf a century on his fame. There is, or 
was, a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems ; and his baptismal 
name was Timothy. Th(»re is also a small account of Virginia, by 
Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow ; and some piectMt of pleas- 
antry by Mr. Irving. But wliy should the Amoric^ans write 
books, when a six woeks* passngi^ brings them, in their own tongue, 
our sense, science, and giinitis, in lml(*H and liogHhends ? Pnitries, 
steamboats, grist-mills, are their nutunil olijoets for centuries to 
come. Then, when they have got to tlie I'fteifie ()iH*an — epic 
poems, plays, pleasun>s of m(>mory, an<l all the elegant gratitlcap 
tions of an ancient people, who liave turned the wild earth, and set 
down to amuse themselves. — This is the natural march of human 
affairs. 



MILITARY OLOKY AND TAXR8.* 

l)AVin Porter nnd Rt4»phen Decatur i\,n*. very brave men ; but 
they will prove an unHpeakfiblo nilHfortune to their country, if they 
inflmnc •lonuthtui into a love of naval glory, and inspin^ him with 
any othf^r love* of war than that whi<>li in foinxied upon a deter- 
mination not to submit to senous insult and ityury. 

IKfl ran inform Jonathan what are the tnnitaUe ronsepiencft 
oflmntj too font/ of glory i — Taxkh tipmi every article which en- 
ters into the months or rovers the back\ or in piared under the foot— - 
Utjres upon every thiny whirh it in pleasant to see^ hear^ feel, smelly 
or tante-^ taxes upon warmth ^ Hyht, and locomotions^ taxes on 
tverythiny on earthy and the waters under the earth — mi everything 
that romesfrom abroad^ or is groicn at home — taxes on the raw 
material — taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by t/iS tw- 

* TtitM ami tho foUoivini; poissffOrt iiro fVom tlit3 itrtidc " Amoricn/' Kd. 
Ilcv., Jnii., 1S90. 
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dustry of man — taxe9 tm the sauce tohich pampers marCs appetite ^ 
and the drug that restores him to health — on the ermine which 
decorates Ote judge^ and the rope which hangs the criminal — on 
the poor marCs salt, and the rich man^s spice — on the brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride — at bed or Ijoard, conch' 
ant or levant, we miist pay. — The school-bog whips his taxed fop 
— the Iteardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, 
on a taxed road: — and the dying Englishman, pouring his medi- 
cine, which has paid 7 per cent,, into a sjjoon that has paid 11) per 
cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed. which has paid 22 
per ceiit., and expires in the arms of an apothecary, who has paid 
a license of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to 
death. His whole property is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 
per cent. Iksides the probate^ large fees are demanded for bury" 
ing him in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to posterity 
on taxed marble ; and he is then gathered to his fathers, to be. taxed 
no more. In iiddition to all this, the hubit of dealing with hirgc 
Bunid will make the government avarieious and profuse ; and tho 
system itself will infallibly g(>nei*ate the base v<*rmin of spies and 
informei*s, and a still more pestilent nwv. of }K)litieal tools and re- 
tainers of the meanest and most odious deserijjtion ; — whih^ tho 
prodigious ])atron{ige whieh the eolh^cthig of this s])lendid revenue 
will throw into the htuids of government, will invest it with so vast 
an influence, and hold out such means and Uimptations to corrup- 
tion, as all tho virtue and public spirit, even of republicans, will 
be unable to resist 



WHO READS AN AMERICAN BOOK?* 

Such is the bmd of Jonathan — and thus has it been governed. 
In his honest endeavours to bett<T his situation, and in his manly 
purpose of resisting injury and insult we moht cordially sympjir 
thize. We hope h(i will always continue to watch and suspect his 
government as he now does — ntmemlxTing that it is the constmit 

• TluH is the ftimouH pfUiHu^rc wliioli hiis twon the \w[^ to hiuifi: many wo.iri- 
soiiio (lisKurtulioiiH upun. Nut luuMhul to oxcitc rapid Anirricaii invention, it 
hori bceoinc Himpiy tin liUtorical lundniark, from which to date extensive na- 
tional uehicvcincnti}. Its queHtions in puliticB, art, seienee, htoraturc, oro an 
indux to American triumphs. 
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r of AoM iu lnwlw l with power, to ooneeiTe thai thej en* 
JQj it bj their own iiierit8» and for their own ose, and not b j dele* 
I lor the benefit of others. Thus fiu* we are the friends 
of Jonathan. But he most not grow Tain and am- 
»; or allow himaidf to be dazzled br that gakxj of epitheta 
bj which his orators and newspaper scribblers endeavour to per- 
eoade their supporters that they are the greatest* the most refined, 
Ae most enlivened and most moral pe<^le upon earth. The 
cfiect of thb ts unspeakably ludicrous an this side of the Atlantie 
— and, eroi on the other* we shall imagine, most be rather humili* 
ating to the reasonable part of the population. The Americans aro 
m fanre^ industrious, and acute people ; but thev have, hitherto^ 
giiren no indications of genius, and made no approaches to the 
heroic, either in their moralitr or character. Thej are but a re- 
eent office indeed, from England : and should make it their chief 
boast, fiir many generations to come, that they are sprung from the 
same race with Bacon and Shakespeare and Newton. Considering 
dieir numbcR. indeed, and the &TOurable circumstances in which 
diey have been placed, they have yet done marvellously little to 
assert the honour of such a descent, or to show that their En^ish 
blood has been exalted or refined by their republican training and 
insdtutions. Their Franklins and Washingtons. and all the other 
sages and heroes of their Revolution, were bom and bred subjects 
of the King of Elngland — and not among the freest (h* most valued 
of his subjects. And since the period of their separation, a fiur 
greater proportion of their statesmen and artists and political wri- 
ters have been foreigners than ever occurred before in the histor/ 
of any civilized and educated people. During the thirty (h* fbrtj 
years of their independence, they have done absolutely nothing for 
the Sciences, lor the Arts, for Literature, or even for the states- 
man-like studies of Politics or Political Economy. Confining our- 
selve^ to our own country, and to the period that has eli^psed since 
tAey had an independent existence, we would ask. where are their 
Foxes, their Buri^es. their Sheridans. their Windhams. their Hor- 
ners, their Wilberfbrees ? — ^Where their Aikwrights. their Watts, 
their Davys ? — their Robertsons, Blairs. Smiths. Stewarts. P^eys, 
and Malthuses? — their Ponions. Parrs, Bumeys, or Blomfields? 
— their Scotts, Rogers's, Campbells, Byions, Mooresy or Crahbes? 
—their Siddoos's, Kembles, Keens, or O^Neils ?— their ^HlkiQ^ 
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Lawrences, Chantrjs? — or their parallels to the hundred other 
names that luivc spread tliemselves over the world from our little 
island in tlie course of tlic last tliirty years, and blest or delighted 
mankind by their works, inventions, or examples ? In so for as 
we know, there is no such parallel to be produced from the whole 
annals of this self-adulating race. In the four quarters of the 
globe, who reads an American book ? or goes to on American play ? 
or looks at an American picture or statue ? What does the world 
yet owe to American physiciiuis or surgeons ? Wlmt new sub- 
stances liave their cliemists discovered ? or what old ones liave they 
analyzed ? What new coastellutions have been discovered by the 
telescopes of Americans ? Wliat have they done m the mathematr 
ics ? Who drinks out of American glasses? or eats from Americjin 
plates ? or wears American coats or gowns ? or sleeps in American 
blankets ? Finally, under which of the old tyrannical governments 
of Pjuropc is ev(Ty sixtli man a slave, whom his fellow-creatures 
may buy and sell and torture ? 

When tliese (luestions are fairly and favourably answered, their 
laudatory epitliets may be allowed : but till that con be done, we 
would seriously advise them to keep clear of superlatives. 



RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.* 

TiiKR£ is a set of miserable persons in England, who are dread- 
fully afraid of America and everything American — whose great 
dehght is to see that country ridiculed and vilified — and who 
appear to imagine that all the abuses which exist in this country 
acquire additional vigour and chance of dumtion from every book 
of travels which i)Ours forth its venom and falsehood on the United 
States. We shall from time to time cull the attention of the public 
to tliis subject, not from any party Hi)irit, hut because we love 
truth, and praise excellence wlierever we iind it; and because 
wo think the example of Americji will in many instances tend to 
open the eyes of Englishmen to th(?ir inui interests. 

The economy of America is a great and imi)ortant object for 
our imitation. The salary of Mr. Hagot, our late embassador, was, 
we believe, nither higher than that of th(^ President of the United 

* Thitt and tlie following possngcH iirc from nrticio '* Ammca. " — Ed. Rer. 
Fuly 1824. 



SEUGIOCS UBEBTT. ISl 

The Tiee-fMresideot reobir^ rathitr ]e>.« tfaan the ttxxmd 
dkfk of the Hooge ot* CoTLmanx ; and all ^^abrie^y civU and Duficaiy, 
flK nfioa iIk sam« icak; and ret no cfiunsrv L» t^oer ^^rnr^fi than 
AflMfka ! Mr. Home ha« at Ian per?iu^^ the En^h ytf^t^lb 
lo loiok a littie into tiMir accoonL^ and to sett kow ?^Ij tker are 
pisEDdeped. Bat ve ou^t to T.n.ipf:wi oar o«mtempt for America, 
and cKMkwJer vhetber ve have noc a verj mof&entoa^ kseOD to 
feam firrjia tld* wue and cautiour p^jple on the «ahject of ecooomj. 

A iesoOQ upon t^ie imp^-^rtano^ of religioix.^ toteracKfi. we are 
detemimed. it vooU ^eem. r«>^ to learn — either from America, 
cr fmm anv other qnarter r>f the gW^:. The High Sheriff c^ 
Xcw York. ia<t yar, was a Jeir. ♦ It wa* whh the ntKw>-t diffl^rnity 
that a bffl va.< carried thi* year to allow the fir>c Dake Cif £ri^.ajnd 
to carrr a ^jW •tick before the kin? — fjeiaa^e he wa4 a Catholic! 
^-and jet we think oarv;ive» entitlefl to indrjl^*: in im{.-ertinent 
OKert at America — aa if civilization did not 'iej.end mor^: upon 
making wL-je Eaw* for the promotion of human FiXif-piner^. than in 
fasmng good inn*, and pff-t-hor»e?i. and ^.-i^ii waiter-;. The eirccm- 
iSUauKS of the DLr-ientfrr*' marriage hiii are ?uch a* won Id f:xrite 
ti^ cotttemp: f>f a Oioctaw or O.errikre. if he could K-e hnwjzht to 
Tmderstand them. A c>':rtAln cLi.t-! fA DL-^^rntrrr hecr tr.'rv mav w* 
be compelled £o =ay iljn iLry m;i rr;-' in th- Larr*^: of the Trinity, 
hccaase they do not l'j*;Iieve in the Triniry. Nrvi^rr min*-L -ray the 
CMTnptionL-i-. yoa mn-t jro on sayincr yo^i murry in the name of 
a^ Trinity, whether yoa Fjeli*^ve in it or not. We know that -uch 
a protestadon from you will he faL^ : bat. tmle-.^ yoa makf: it. your 
wrve* shall Ije concobiner. and your chil^iren illegitimate. I* it 
p06*ible to conceive a greater or more asele*!* tyranny than thl* ? 

In fa/rt. it bt hardly ^j>r..rihlf: for any natior. to show a greater 
•aperiority over another than the American.*, in thi* particularr 
have done over thL- country. They have fairly and completely. 
and probably tor ever. ei:ingnL*hed t?ia: spirit f/i religioos j^erte- 
cinioQ whieh ha.- been the employment anii the car^e of mankind 
tor four or five centorie- : not only that per^ieeution which im- 
pri-oca and =eo*irg'^f* for religfoa-- ofiiniotk*. but the t^Tanny of 
incapcMStatfoD. which, by flLrqaalityinir from civil offices, and carting 

♦ Tte utte M- M- Noa£l h wi* ofijwied to hii tltrz^j's. that x J*w -w-oalii 
tfaas come to hare the hangfng of Cbzistanj. " Pretsr Chriitiazu/' replied 
Bdd^ "^ to seed hugzBK r ' 
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a man off from the lawful objects of ambition, endeavours to strangle 
religious freedom in silence, and to enjoj all the advantage;*, with- 
out the blood, and noise, and fire of persecution. What passes in 
the mind of one mean blockhead is the general historj of all per- 
secution. ^ This man pretends to know better than me — I cannot 
subdue him bj argument: but I will take care he sliaJl never 
be mayor or alderman of tlie town in which he lives ; I will never 
consent to the rc])eal of the test act or to Catholic emancipation ; 
I will teach the fellow to differ from me in religious opinions ! '' 
So says the Episcopalian to the Catholic — and so the Catholic 
says to the Protestant But the wisdom of America keeps them 
all down — secures to them all their just rights — gives to each 
of them their separate pews, and belLs, and steeples — makes them 
all aldermen in their turns — and quietly extinguishes the fagots 
which each is preparing for the combustion of the other. Nor is 
this indifference to religious subject^s in the American people, but 
pure civilization — a thorough comprehension of what is best cal- 
culaUMl to secure the public hapj)iness and peace — and a determi- 
nation that this happiness and peace shall not be violated by the 
infiolence of any human being, in the garb, and under tlie sanction, 
of religion. In this particular, the Americans are at the head of 
all the nations of the world : and at the same time they are, espe- 
cially in the Eastern and Midland States, so far from being indiffer- 
ent on subjects of religion, tliat they may be most justly character- 
ized as a very religious people : but they are devout without being 
unjust (the great problem in religion) ; a higher proof of civili- 
zation than painted tea-cups, water-proof leather, or broadcloth at 
two guineas a yard. 



AMERICAN UNION. 

Though America is a confederation of republics, they are in 
many cases mucli more amalgamated than the various parts of 
Great Britain. If a citizen of the United States c^n make a shoe, 
he is at liberty to make*, a shofi anywhere botween Lak(^ C)ntario 
and New Orhjans — lie may sole on thcj Missi.ssip|)i — heel on the 
Missouri — measure Mr. Birkbeck on the little Wabash, or take 
(which our best politicians do not find an easy matter) the length 
of Mr. Monroe's foot on the banks of the Potomac. But wo to the 
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eobbler, who^ having made Hciision booU for the Alderman of 
Newcastle^ should vcntare to invest witli thew coriaceous integu- 
BMnta the leg of a liege subject at York. A yellow ant in a nest 
of red ants — a butcher's dog in a fox-kennel — a mouse in a b(*e« 
hive— all feel the effects of untiroely intrusion; — but far jirefrr- 
abk their fate to that of tlie misguided artisan, who, misled by six- 
penny histories of England, and conc<.*iving liis country to luivo 
been united at the lli*ptarchy, goes forth from his native town to 
stitch freely within the Pea-girt limits of AHiion. Ilim the mnyor, 
him the alderman, him the nNxirder, him the quarter sessions 
would worry. Him the justi(!<'H iN'fore trial wouUi long to gft into 
the treadmill ; and would muHi Lim<*nt tliiit, by a nH*('nt act, they 
oould not do so, even witli tbt; intruding tnwirsman's nmsfMit ; but 
the moment he was trie<l, thfy would \nifi\i him in with nnloublcd 
energy, and hmve him to tread himself into a nmvietion of the 
barbarous institutions of his (*orjMinaion-divided country. 



JUDGK LYNCH. 

In all new and distant M*ttl('mentj« the forms of law must*, of 
course, ha very limit^'d. No justiro*s warrant iw rum*nt in tbe 
Dismal Swamp ; cronst4ibl<»s an* <*xro<Mliii«rly \)U/.7.]vd in thi» nrigh- 
bourhcMMl of the Mississippi; and thrn* is no treadmill, (*it}ifT bHoro 
or aftiT trial, on \]w Litlh* Waba«<Ii. Tin* consi'qnfnre of this is, 
that the S4'ttl('rs take tin* law itito their own hands, and give notico 
to n justiiM'-pHHifdelinciuent to (piit tlie territory — if this noti<T in 
disolN'ycd, they assembh* and whip tlie etdprit, an<l this failing, on 
the s(*eond visit they cut off his ears. In short, (Captain litMrk hna 
his des(?endants in America. Miuikind nmnot live together with- 
out som<; apprrixiniation to justi<'e ; an<l if the a<Ttual government 
will not govern well, or ennnot piveni well, is t<io wicked or too 
weak to do so — then men pn*fer Kock to anarchy. 



SUMMARY. 



America seems, on the whole, to Iw a country possessing vast 
advantages, and little inconvenien(H?s ; they have a cheap govern- 
ment, and Imil roails ; they pay no tithc?s, luid have stiige-cowrhes 
without springs. They have no poor laws and no monopolies— 

9 
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but their inns are inconvenient, and travellers are teased with 
questions. They have no collections in the fine arts; but they 
have no lord-chancellor, and they can go to law without absolute 
ruin. They cannot make Latin verses, but they expend immense 
sums in the education of the poor. In all this the balance is pro- 
digiously in their favour : but then comes the great disgrace and 
danger of America — the existence of slavery, which if not timous- 
ly corrected, will one day entail (and ought to entail) a bloody 
servile war upon the Americans — which will separate America 
into slave states and states disclaiming slavery, and which remains 
at present as the foulest blot in the moral character of that people. 
A high-spirited nation, who cannot endure the slightest act of 
foreign aggression and who revolt at the very shadow of domestic 
tyranny — beat with cart- whips and biiyl with chains, and murder 
for the merest trifies, wretched human beings who are of a more 
dusky colour than themselves ; and have recently admitted into 
their Union a new State, with the express permission of ingraft- 
ing this atrocious wickedness into their constitution I No one can 
admire the simple wisdom and manly firmness of the Americans 
more than we do, or more despise the pitiful propensity which 
exists among government-runners to vent their small spite at their 
character ; but on the subject of slavery, the conduct of America 
is, and has been, most reprehensible. It is impossible to speak 
of it with too much indignation and contempt; but for it, we should 
look forward with unqualified pleasure to such a land of freedom, 
and such a magnificent spectacle of human happiness.* 

♦ Smith previously expressed this sentiment in a letter to Jeffrey (Foston 
Nov. 23, 1818), who appears to have been suspicious of his friend's levity and 
satire in handling the Americans in the Review : — " My dear Jeffrey, I entirely 
agree with you respecting the Americans, and believe that I am to the full 
as much a Philo-Yankeeist as you are. I doubt if tliero ever was an instance 
of a new people conducting their affairs with so much wisdom, or if there 
ever was such an extensive scene of human happiness and prosperity. How- 
over, you could not know that such were my opinions ; or if you did, you 
might imagine I should sacrifice them to effect ; and in either case your cau- 
tion was proper." 
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SKETCHES OP MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



8UPrLIK» FOR THE MIND.* 



The first thing to 1x3 done in conducting the undentanding is 
pfredfiely the Hame an in (^mducting the; Intfly — to give it regular 
and copioufl HUpplien of fcxxl, to prc;vf;nt tliat atrojihy and mams- 
moj) of mind, which comcH on from giving it no new idciiA. It is 
a mifltakf! equally faUil to the memory, thr; imagination, the poweni 
of reasoning, and U) fiwcry fainilty of the? mind, to think trjo early 
that we can live ufK>n our Htf>ck of underHtanding — that it iH time 
to leave off huHin(;HH, and make uhc of the acfjuiHitionH we have 
alrrmdy made, without troubling ournelveH any further to atld to 
them. It iH no mon; [K)SMihlr; for an idle man U) k<N)p together a 
certain Hto<;k of knowledgr;, tlian it i.s fKWHihle to keep together a 
stock of iwj expoMcd to the mc-ritlian nun. Kvery day dentroyg a 
fact, a relation, or an infercince ; and tlie only method of preserving 
the bulk and value of the pih; i^ by eonntantly abiding to it 



LABOUR AND GENIUS. 

The prevailing idea with young pcjople has been, the incom- 
patibility of labour and geniuH ; and, therefore, from the fear of 

• From the I>ertaro on tho Corwlurt of the UndcrRtandinjij, Part I. Thlf 
and tho following Mclc^tionM embrace nearly the whole of the anthor'n two 
Icrturcj* on the Bubjcct. They are hwe pn!.sentcd in paragraphs for conve- 
nience and for \HiiUiT cflTectt; the paHMagen being, in fact, short csnajs on the 
Disparate Uj\t'wvi. The fterjuence haH been prcHervcd, though little importance 
was attached to that by the lectnrcr who commenccH with tho remark : " As 
tho general object of my lecture will lie to guard againHt tho moiit ordinary 
and flagrant errori rommitt<:d in the conduct of the underfltanding, and as I 
see no use in preserving any order in their enumeration, I sludl put them 
down only in the order in which they happen to occur to mo." 
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being thought dull, they have thought it nccesBary to remain ignor- 
ant. I have seen, at school and at colh'ge, a groat many young 
men completely destroyed by having been so tenfortunate as to 
produce an excellent copy of vcrHcs. Their genius being now 
established, all that remained for them to do was, to act iip to the 
dignity of the character ; and, as this dignity (consisted in reading 
nothing new, in forgetting what they had already read, and in 
pretending to be ac(iuainted with all Hubjf^ctH, by a sort of off-hand 
exertion of talents, they soon (x>11a])Hed into the most frivolous and 
insignificant of men. " When we have hiwl continually before us," 
Bays Sir Joshua Reynolds, " th(». grc^at works of art, to impn^gnate 
our minds with kindred idcias, we are then, and not till then, fit to 
produce something of the smne spi^cies. We behokl all about us 
with Uie eyes of those penetnUing obscirvers whose works we con- 
template ; and our minds, lu'^customcd to think the thoughts of the 
noblest and brightest intellects, are ])r(»pared for the discx)very and 
flelection of all that is great and noble iti nature. The greatest 
natural genius cannot subsist on its own st(K'.k : he who resolves 
never to ransack any mind but his own, will be soon reduced from 
mere biirrenness to the i>ooreHt of all imitations ; he will be obliged 
to imitate himself, and to repeat what he has b<;fore r(>j)catod. 
When we know the subject dc^sigiu^d by such men, it will never bo 
difllcult to guess what kind of work is to be j)roduced.*' Tlusre is 
but one metlunl, and that is h}u*<l labour ; and a man who will not 
pay that pricxs for distinction, had bctt<'r at once dedic^vtc^ himself 
to the pursuits of th(? fox — or sport with tlie, tjuigles of Netrra's 
hair — or Uilk of bulkxrks, and glory in the goiwl! TIhtc are 
many modes of being frivolous, and not a few of being useful ; 
there is but one mode of being int<?lle(!tually great 

It would be an extrem(>.ly profitable thing to draw up a short 
and well-authenti(*4ited lUTxmnt of th(^ liabits of study of th(^ most 
celebrated writers with wliose style of literary industry we happen 
to be most acqwunted. It woukl go very far to destroy the absurd 
and pernicious fissoeiation of genius mid idleness, by showing tli(>m 
that Uie gr(»at^st ])Oets, orators, statesmen, nnd historians — men 
of tliemost brilliant and imposing talents — hav<^ actually lalxjun'd 
as hanl as the makc^rs of dictionaries and the arrangers of indexes ; 
and tlmt Uic most obvious reason why they have been superior to 
other men is, that they have taken more pains than other men. 
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Gibbon was in his stndy every morning, winter and sommery at 
rix o'clock ; Mr. Bm^e was the most laborious and indefatigable 
of homan beings ; Leibnitz was never out of his library ; Pascal 
kiDed himself by study ; Ocero narrowly escaped death by the 
same cause ; Milton was at his books with as much regularity as a 
merchant or an attorney — he had mastered all the knowledge of hb 
time ; so had Homer. Baffisielle lived but thirty-seven years ; and 
in that short space carried the art so &r beyond what it had before 
reached^ that he appears to stand alone as a model to his successors. 
There are instances to the contrary ; but generally speaking, the life 
of all truly great men has been a life of intense and incessant labour. 
They have commonly passed the first half of life ia the gross dark- 
ness of indigent humility — overkx^ed. mistaken, contenmed, bj 
weaker men — thinking while others slept, reading while others 
rioted, feeling something within them that told them they should 
not always be kept down among the dregs of the worid ; and then, 
when their time was come, and some little accident has given them 
their first occasion, they have burst out into the light and glory of 
public life, rich with the spoils of time, and mighty in all the la- 
bours and struggles of the mind. Then do the multitude cry out 
'''a miracle of genius !" Yes. he li a miracle of genius, because 
he is a miracle of labour; because, instead of trusting to the 
resources of his own single mind, he has ransacked a thousand 
minds ; because he makes use of the accumulated wisdom of ages, 
and takes as his point of departure the very last line and boundary 
to which science has advanced; because it has ever been the 
object of his fife to assist every intellectual gift of nature, however 
munificent, and however splendid, with every resource that art 
could suggest, and every attenticm diligence could bestow. 



AFFECTATIONS OF KXOWI.ED6E. 

If we are to read, it is a very important rule hi the conduct 
of the understanding, that we should accustom the mind to keep 
the best company, by iotroducing it only to the best books. 
But there is a sort of vanity some men have, of talking of, and 
reading, obscure half-forgotten authoi^ because it passes as a 
matter of course, that he who quotes authors which are so little 
read, must be completely and thoron^y acquainted with those 
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RUthow which nro in cjvory man'rt month. For inHtanco, it iH vnry 
common to (juoto SluikoHjxian! ; but it irmk(w a Hort of hUipcj to 
quoUs MiiHHinger. I have v(5ry littlo (rnMlit for bciiiifi; w(}ll imj- 
qiiaiiit^Hl with Virgil ; but if i quoUi Siliim 1tali(!UH, J may Htand 
some) cJiauco of b(ting reckoned a p;n}at Hchohir. In Hhort, wlio- 
cvcr winheH to Htriko out of th(i p^nmi road, and U) make a Hhort 
cut to fame, h;t liim n<tglect Ilomcir^ and Virgil, and IIonuM^, mid 
Ariortto, luid Milton, and, inHtftail of th(tH(i, mad and tidk of Fracjis- 
toriuH, SannazariuH, Lonjnzini, PaHtorini, and tlie thirty-nix primary 
fionneteera of Hettinelli ; le,t him ncf^lc'ct cjverythin^ whicli tlie 
Buffnige of a^c!H hart miule venctmbh; mid gnuid, and dig out of 
their f^aven a Het of deciiyful H(Tibl)l(irH, wlioin tlu*' Hil(;nt verdi(*t 
of Uie public hiiH fairly condemned U) e.verlaHtin^ oblivion, if he 
complain of the injuHtic^) witli wliicli thc^y have 1)ee.n trcati'd, iuid 
call for a new trial with loud and inqKirtunaUi clamour, thou^^li 1 
am afraid he will not make much progresH in tlu; (\stimatiori (jf men 
of Hcnse, he will be Hure to mak(! Home noirte in the crowd, and to 
bo dubbed a man of viiry curiouH and extnu)n]inary erudition. 

Then thcjre Ih miother piecxj of foppc^ry which iH to be cauiiounly 
guanled a^inrtt — Uie ibppery of uiiivar^dJiiy — of knowing all 
BcienccH and exc^llinp; in all artH — chemiHtry, niatliematii^H, al^rrbra, 
dancing, liintory, nMUuming, riding, fencing, Low DuU^h, High 
I)uU*.h, natural philoHOphy, and enough Spaninli U) tidk alM)ut Lop(i 
dc Vega: in Hhort, the mcKlern preccipt of (ulueation very oHen in, 
'* Take the Admimblf) Crichtxm for your mcMlel ; 1 would have you 
Ignorant of nothing 1** Now my advice?, on the i-ontniry, in, to 
have the courage to \h\ ignonint of a gr(*at numlxT of thingn, in 
onler to avoid the (ndmnity of being ignorant of ev(;rything. 1 
would exact of a young man a pledge that he would never read 
Lope de Vega; he nhould pawn Ui me his honour to abntjiin from 
Bettinelli, and bin thirty-five original Honn(!t>e(TH ; and I would 
exa(!t from him the moHt rigid HceuritieH that I wuh ni^ver to hear 
anything al>out that nic4? of pc-nny |M)<?tH who lived in the reigns 
of CoHmo and Tjorenzo di Medici. 

T know a gentlctman of th({ law who ban a thorough knowledge 
of fortiflcaticmH, mid whoHe acxpiaintancx; with bw^tionn, and eoini- 
tcr8carpH, and paralleln, ih perfe<;tly aHtoninhing. How im])r>HKible 
U iH for any man not profcHHionaliy engage.d in Huch purnuitH tp 
irinoo a thorough acquaintance witJi tlicm, without lowering him- 
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tetf in the estimation of erery man of understanding who hean 
him ! How thoroughly aware muet all sucli men be, tliat the time 
dedicated to such idle knowledge luu» been lost to the i>erfeetion 
of those mental habits, any one of which L» better than the most 

CDormons load of ill-arranged facts ! 

We do not want readers, for the number of readers Fcems to be 
reiy much upon the increase, and mere readers are very often the 
most idle of human beings. There is a :>ort of feeling of getting 
through a book — of getting enough out of it, perliaps, for the 
purpose of conversation — which is the great cause of this imper- 
fect reading, and the forgetfulne.«s which is the coiuiequence of it : 
whereas the ambition of a man of parts should lie, not to know 
hook$f but things ; not to show other men tliat lie lias read Locke, 
and 3Iontes<|uieu, and Beccaria, and Duniont, but to show them 
that he knows the subjects on which Locke and Beccaria and 
DtUMmt have written. It Ls no more nece><sary tliat a man should 
remember the different dinners and suppers which liave made him 
healthy, than the different books which have made him wise. J jet 
us see the result of good food in a strong body, and the result of 
great reading in a full and powerful mind. 



ATTACH MKNT TO TKUTH. 

A SIXCEBE attachment to truth, moral and scientific, Is a habit 
which cures a thousand little infirmities of mind, and is as honour- 
able to a man who fKissesscs it, in fxiint of cliaracter, as it is profit- 
able in point of improvement. There is nothing more beautiful in 
science than to hear any man candidly owning his ignorance. It 
is $0 little the liabit of men who cultivate knowledge; to do so — they 
so oflen have recourse to subterfuge, nonsense, or hyi>othe»is, rather 
than to a plain, manly declaration, either that they themselves do 
not understand the subject, or tliat the subject w not understood — 
that it is really quite refreshing to witness such instances of philo- 
sophical candour, and it creates an immedtate prepossession in fa- 
vour of the person in whom it is observed. 



ABUSE OF WOBDS. 

Next to tliis we have the abuse of words, and the fallacy of as- 
lociations ; compared with which all other modes of misconducting 
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the understanding are inBignificant and trivial. What do you mean 
by what you say ? Are you prepared to give n clear account of 
wordH which you use so i)08itively, and by the help of which you 
fomi opinions that you seem resolved to maintain at all hazards ? 
Perhaps I should astonish many persons by putting to them such 
sort of questions: — Do you know what is meant by the word 
nature ? Ilave you definite notions of justicte ? How do you 
explain the word chance ? What is virtue ? Men are every day 
framing the rashest projiositions on such sort of subjects, and pre- 
pared to kill and to die in their de.fcncc. They never, for a single 
instant, doubt of the meaning of that, which was embarrassing to 
Locke, and in which Leibnitz and Descartes were never able to 
agree. Ten thousand people liave been burned before now, or 
hanged, for one proposition. The proposition had no meaning. 
Looked into and examined in these days, it is absolute nonsense. 
A man quits his country in disgust at some su))poHed violation of 
its liberties, sells his estates, and settles in America. Twenty 
years afterward, it occurs to him, that he had never reflected upon 
the meaning of the word ; that he has packed up his goods and 
dianged his country for a sound. 

Fortitude, justice, and candour, are very necessary instruments 
of happiness ; but they require time and exertion. The instru- 
ments J am now proposing to you you must not de8j:)ise — gram- 
mar, definition, and interpretation — instruments which overturn 
the hoiribhi tyraimy of adjectives and subsUintives, ancl free thci 
mind from the chains of that logocracy in which it is so frequently 
cjnslaved. Now have the goodness to observe what I mean. Tf 
you choose to quarrel with your (ildest son, do it ; if you are de- 
termined to be disgusted with the world, and to go and live in 
Westmoreland, do so ; if you are resolved to quit your country, 
and settle in America, gol — only, when you liave settled tlio 
reasons upon which you take one or the other of these steps, liave 
the goodness to examine whether the words in which those reasons 
are contained have really any distinct meaning ; and if you find 
they have not, embrace your first-bora, forget America, unloose 
your packages, and remain wliere you are 1 

There are men who suffer certain Iwuren generalities to get the 

better of their understandings, by which they try all their opinions, 

nd make ihem their perpetual standards of right and wrong : as 
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QmB — Let OS beware of novelty; The excesses of the people are 
alwaff9 to be feared: or these contrary maxims — that there is a 
natural tendency in all governments to encroach upon the liberties 
<^the people ; or that everything modem is probably an improve- 
ment of antiquity. Now what can the use be of sawing about a 
set <^ maxims to which there are a complete set of antagonist 
yp^Tima ? For of what use is it to tell me that governors have a 
tendency to encroach upon the liberties of the people ? and is that 
a reason why you should throw yourself systematically in opposi- 
tion to the government ? What you say is very true ; what you 
do is very foolish. For is there not another maxim quite as true, 
that the excesses of the people are to be guarded against ? and 
does not one evil a priori require your attention as well as another ? 
The business is, to determine, at any one particular period of af- 
£urs, which is in danger of being weakened, and to act according- 
ly, like an honest and courageous man ; not to lie like a dead 
weight at one end of the beam, without the smallest recollection 
there is any other, and that the equilibrium will be violated alike 
whichever extreme shall preponderate. In the same manner, a 
thing is not good because it is new, or good because it is old ; — 
there is no end of retorting such equally true principles : but it is 
good because it is fit for the purpose for which it was intended, and 
bad because it is not 



COURAGE IN THE USE OF TALENT. 

A GREAT deal of talent is lost to the world for the want of 
a little courage. Every day sends to their graves a number of 
obscure men who have only remained obscure because their timid- 
ity has prevented them from making a first effort ; and who, if 
they could only have been induced to begin, would in all proba- 
bility have gone great lengths in the career of fame. Tlic fact is, 
that in order to do anything in this world worth doing, we must 
not stand shivering on the bank, and thinking of the cold and the 
danger, but jump in and scramble through as well as we can. It 
will not do to be perpetually calculating risks, and adjasting nice 
chances : it did all very well before the Flood, when a man could 
consult his friends upon an intended publication for a hundred and 
fifty years, and then live to see its success for six or seven centu- 

9* 
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ries afterward ; but at present a man waits, and doubts, and hesi- 
tates, and consults his brother, and his uncle, and his first cousins, 
and his particular friends, till one fine day he finds that he is sixty- 
five years of age — that he has lost so much time in consulting first 
cousins and particular friends, that he has no more time left to 
follow their advice. There is such little time for over-squcamish- 
ness at present, the opportunity so easily slips away, the very 
period of life at which a man chooses to venture, if ever, is so con- 
fined, tliat it is no bad rule to preach up the necessity, in such 
instances, of a little violence done to the feelings, and of efforts 
made in defiance of strict and sober calculation. 

With respect to that fastidiousness which disturbs the right con- 
duct of the understanding, it must be observed tliat there are two 
modes of judging of anything : one, by the test of what lias actu- 
ally been done in the same way before ; tlie other, by wliat we can 
conceive may be done in that way. Now this latter mi^thod of 
mere imaginary excellence can hardly be a just criterion, because 
it may be in fact impossible to reduce to practice what it is per- 
fectly easy to conceive : no man, before he has tried, can tell how 
difiicult it is to manage prejudice, jealousy, and delicacy, and to 
overcome all tliat friction which the world opposes to speculation. 
Therefore, the fair practical rule seems to be, to compare any ex- 
ertion, by all similar exertions which have preceded it, and to al- 
low merit to any one who has improved, or, at lea^t, who litis not 
deteriorated tlie standard of excellence, in his own department of 
knowledge. Fafltidious men are always judging by tlie other 
standard ; and, as the rest of the understanding cannot fill up in a 
century what the imagination can sketch out in a moment, they 
are always in a state of perpetual disappointment, and tlieir con- 
versation one uniform tenor of 1)lame. At the same time tliat I say 
this, I beg leave to lift up both my hands against that pernicious 
facility of temper, in the estimation of which everytliing is cliarming 
and delightful. Among the smaller duties of life I hardly know 
any one more important than tliat of not praising where praise is 
not due. Reputation is one of the prizes for wlii(,*li men coiit<.*nd : 
**it is," as Mr. Burke calls it, "the cheap defence and ornament of 
nations, and the nurse of manly exertions ;" it i)roduces more la- 
bour and more talent than twice the w(falth of a country could ever 
rear up. It is the coin of genius ; and it is the imperious duty of 
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enxj Bum to bestow it with the most ecrapiiloiiB justice and the 
wisest ecooom J. 



HABIT OF DISCUSSION. 

I AX about to recommcDd a practice in the conduct of the 
imderstanding wliich I dare say will be Btruugly objected to, by 
many men of the world who may overhear it, and tliat is, the 
practice of arguing, or. if tliat b<' a word in bad repute, of </i>- 
euuing. But then I hare many limitations to add to i^uch recom- 
mendation. It is a« unfair to compel a man to discuss with you, 
who can not play the game, or do<*s not like it, as it would be to 
compel a person to phiy at chess with you under similar circum- 
stance* : neither \& such a sort of exerci^e of the mind suiuible to 
the rapidity and equal division of general conversation. Such sort 
of practices are, of courts a< ill-bred and as absurd as it wouM \^ 
to poll out a grammar and dictionary' in a general society, and to 
prosecute the study of a language. But when two men meet 
together who love truth, and discuss any difficult point with good 
nature and a resiK*ct for each other* s understandings, it always 
imparts a high degn*e of steadiness and c<*rtainty to our know- 
ledge ; or, wliat is nearly of e(|ual Vidue, mid certainly of greater 
diflicult}', it convinws us of our igiionuice. It is an exercise 
gro!!U*ly abused by those who liave recourse? to it. and is ven- apt 
to degenerate into a habit of iM.*r]ietual contradiction, which is the 
most tiresome and most disfptsfinff in idl the catalogue of imbecili- 
ties. It is an exercise which timid men dread — from which ir- 
ritable men ought to abstain ; but which, in my humble opinion, 
advances a man, who is calm enough for it, and strong enough for 
it, far beyond any oilier method of employing the mind.. Indeed, 
a promptitude to discuss, is so far a jiroof of a sound mind, tliat, 
whenever we feel ]>ain and ahinn at our opinions being called in 
question, it is almost a certain sign, that they liave been taken up 
without examination, or tlmt the reasons which once determined 
our judgment have vani^hed away. 

I direi't these obser\*ations only to those who are capable of 
discussing ; for there are many who have not the quickness and 
the presence of mind necessar>- for it, and who, in consequence, 
inust be compelled to yield their opinions to the Ust speaker. 
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And there is no question, that it is fiir preferable to n^muin under 
th(! influence of moderate errors, tlmn to be bandied about for the 
wh(>l({ of life from one opinion to another, at the pleiiHun^, and for 
the Hport of Huperior intelligence. 

l)ut other men's understandings are to be made use of, in the 
conduct of your own, in many other methods than in that of dis- 
cussion. Lord Baam says, that to enter into the kingdom of know- 
ledge, we must put on the spirit of little children ; luid if he metms 
that we are to submit to be tiiught by whoever viui, or will teach 
us, it is a habit of mind whieh leads to very rapid improvemcmt ; 
because a person who possesses it is always putting himscdf in a 
train to correct his prejudices, and dissolve his unphiloso])hical as- 
sociations. The truth is, tluit most men wtmt knowledge, not for 
itself, but for the superiority which knowledge confers ; and the 
means th(jy employ to secure this superiority, are as wrong as the 
ultimate object, for no nmn can ever end with b(ung su])erior, who 
will not begin with being inferior. The readiest way of founding 
that empire of talent and knowledge which is the mistaken end 
su(!h men j)ropo8e to themselves of knowhidge, is, patic^ntly to gather 
from every understanding tluit will impiut them, the matf^ials of 
your future power and importance. Th(»re are some sayings in 
our language about merit being always united with modesty, &c. 
(I suppose because they l)oth begin with lui m, for alliteration has 
a great power over proverlis, and ])roverbs over j)ublic opinion) ; 
but I fancy tliat in the majority of instances, the fact is directly 
the reverse — tlmt talents aud arrogance? iu*e commonly united, 
and that most chiver young men of cdghte<in or nineteen believe 
themselves to be about thcj level of Deuiostlumes, or Virgil, or the 
Admirable Crichton, or John I)uk(i of MarllK)rough : but wliatever 
the fact be with respe(jt to modesty, and omitting all the ()opularity 
and policy of modesty, I am sure, modesty is a part of talent ; that 
a certain tendency U) hear wlmt othcirs Imva to say, and to give it 
its due weight and imjKjrtance, is ({uiU; its valua1)l(i as it is ami- 
able ; that it is a vast promoter of knowledge ; and tliat tlie con- 
trary habit of general wntempt, is a very dangerous practice in 
the conduct of the understanding. It exists, I am afraid, com- 
monly in the minds of able men, but they would be much better 
without it 
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SKEPnCISM. 

As fiir general skeptidsm, the only way to avoid it is, to 
seize on some first principles arbitrarily, and not to quit them. 
Take as few as yon can help — about a tenth part of what Dr. 
Beid has taken will suffice — but take some, and proceed to build 
upon them. As I have before mentioned, the leading principle 
of Descartes' philosophy was, Cogito, ergo sum — " I think, there- 
fi>re I exist ;" and having laid this foundation-stone, he built an 
enormous building, the ruins of which lie scattered up and down 
am(»ig the sciences in disordered glory and venerable confusion. 
Some of his disciples, however, could never get a single step 
fiirther; — they admitted their own existence, but could never 
deduce any one single truth from it. One might almost wish thai 
these gentlemen had disencumbered themselves of this their only 
idea, by running down steep places, or walking very far into pro- 
found ponds, rather than that they should exhibit such a spectacle 
of stupidity and perversion. 

Such sort of questions as the credibility of memory, and per- 
sonal identity, are not merely innocent subtilties. I admit it is 
quite impossible in practice to disbelieve either the one or the 
other : but they excite a suspicion of the perfect uncertainty of 
all knowledge; and they often keep young men hesitating and 
quibbling about the rudiments of all knowledge, instead of push- 
ing on their inquiries with cheerfulness and vigour. I am sure I 
am not stating an ideal evil ; but I know from actual experience, 
that many understandings have been retarded for years in their 
prosecution of solid and valuable knowledge, because they could 
see no evidence for first principles, and were unable to prove that 
which, by the very meaning of the expression must be incapable 
of aU proof. They considered the whole as an unstable and un- 
philosophical fabric, and contracted either an indiflerence to, or 
contempt for truth. And if you choose to call all knowledge hy- 
pothetical, because first principles are arbitrarily assumed, you 
certainly may call it so, if you please ; but then I only contend 
that it does quite as well as if it were not hypothetical, because 
all the various errors agree perfectly well together, and produce 
that happiness which is the end of knowledge. 
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THB RIOIIT MAN IN TIIK UIOUT IT.ACE. 

It irt a vory wihcj rul« in tho (Mindiict of tlic undi^rHtHndinj^, to 
acquire «arly a iiorraet notion of your own jKu^uliar conHtitiition 
of mind, and to l>ccx>me wdl arqiminU*.d, an a [iliyHirian would nay, 
with your idio^yncrafty, Anj you an m\uUi man, and w^c Hliaqily 
for Ismail diHtan(*X3H? or are you u compn^lienHivc man, and al)le U) 
take in wido and oxtfmHlvc vIijwh into your mind? Dck^h your 
mind turn itn idcaH into wit ? or are you apt to Uikcj a rximmon- 
nenwj vi(!W of tlut objcjctn proHcjiU'd to you ? J lave you an exu- 
berant imii^ination, or a correct jud|<ni(tnt? Are you quick, or 
lllow? accurals or luiHty ? a fip'eat remler, or a j^reat tliink(T? It 
in a prodi^iouH point gained if any man can find out wIut(! hirt 
powerH !i(i, and wliat are liiH deficierKaeH — if licj can contrive lo 
aMcertain wliat Nature intended iiitn for: and hucIi are the; cliang(;H 
and chanceH of tlie world, and ho diificult Ih it U) iiHcx^rtain our own 
underHtandingM, or thoH($ of othern, that moHt thiri^H are done hy 
pcrHonri who (?ould have done Honi(;thing elne h(jtt(T. If you 
chooKC Ui ref)reHent th(e variouH partH in life by IioIch u|)on a table, 
of differ<;nt Hliai)eH — Honu; circular. Home triauf^dar. Home nrpuin^ 
flome oblong — and the jxthouh iu;ting tlicHe part^ by bitn of wcmmI 
of nimilar nhapeH, we nhall generally find that thct triangidar pcTHon 
liaH got int>o the H(|uarc; hoh*, the*, oblong int/> the triangular, and 
a Nquare pcTHon han Hipieezed himH(;1f into the round hole. The 
ofDcxir and the oflice, the ilov.v and the thing done;, neldom fit ho 
exactly, that we vim nay they were almoHt made, for each other. 



IIKWAIIDH OF KNOWLKDOK. 

But while I am dencanting ho minuUdy upon the c^mduct of 
the underntanding, and the b(^Kt modcH of acfpiiring knowledge, 
some men may Ixj dinpoHcd to ank, "Why conduct my under- 
standing with Huch cndlcHH (tare? arid what irt the une of ho nnich 
knowlcwlge?" What in thcj une of ho \\\\\v\\ knowK;dgc*.? — what in 
the UHe of ho much life? — what are we to do with the Heventy 
veam of exirttenc(5 allotted to uh? — and how are we t^) live them 
to th(i hint? 1 Hoh;mnly de('lare that, but for the love of 
rledgct, I nhould cxinnider the life of the meanc^Ht hculgrir and 
ler, as preferable to that of the grc>at(!Ht and richest man hero 
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present: for the fire of our minds is like the fire which the Persians 
bum in the mountains — it fiames night and day, and is immortal, 
and not to be quenched ! Upon something it must act and feed — 
upon the pure spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of pol- 
luting passions. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your under- 
standing, love knowledge with a great love, with a vehement love, 
with a love coeval with life, what do I say, but love innocence — 
love virtue — love purity of conduct — love that which, if you are 
rich and great, will sanctify the blind fortune which has made you 
so, and make men call it justice — love that which, if you are 
poor, will render your poverty respectable, and make the proudest 
feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of your fortunes — love that 
which will comfort you, adorn you, and never quit you — which 
will open to you the kingdom of thought, and all the boundless 
regions of conception, as an asylum against the cruelty, the in- 
justice, and the pain, that may be your lot in the outer world — 
that which will make your motives habitually great and honour- 
able, and light up in an instant a thousand noble disdains at the 
very thought of meanness and of fraud ! Therefore, if any young 
man here have embarked his life in pursuit of Knowledge, let him 
go on without doubting or fearing the event ; — let him not be in- 
timidated by the cheerless beginnings of knowledge, by the daric- 
ness from which she springs, by the difficulties which hover 
around her, by the wretched habitations in which she dwells, by 
the want and sorrow which sometimes journey in her train ; b^t 
let him ever follow her as the Angel that guards him, and as the 
Genius of his life. She will bring him out at last into the Ught 
of day, and exhibit him to the world comprehensive in acquire- 
ments, fertile in resources, rich in imagination, strong in reasoning, 
prudent and powerful above his fellows, in all the relations and in 
all the offices of life. 



EMULATION. ♦ 

One of the best methods of rendering study agreeable is to live 
with able men, and to sufier all those pangs of inferiority, which 
the want of knowledge always inflicts. Nothing short of some 

* This passage and the following, are finom the second Lectore on the Ckm- 
dact of the Understanding. 
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sach powerful motive, can drive a young person in the full pos- 
session of health and bodily activity, to such an unnatural and such 
an unobvious mode of passing his life as study. liut this is the 
way that intellectual greatness often begins. The trophies of Mil- 
tiades drive away sleep. A young man sees the honour in which 
knowledge is held by his fellow-creatures ; and he surrenders every 
present gratification, that he may gain them. The honour in 
which living genius is held, the trophies by which it is adorned 
after Hfe, it receives and enjoys from the feelings of men — not 
from their sense of duty : but men never obey this feeling without 
discharging the first of all duties, without securing the rise and 
growth of genius, and increasing the dignity of our nature, by 
enlarging the dominion of mind. No eminent man was ever yet 
rewarded in vain ; no breath of praise was cjver idly lavished upon 
him ; it has never yet been idle and foolish to rear up splendid 
monuments to his name : the rumour of these tilings impels young 
minds to the noblest exertions, creates in them an empire over 
present passions, inures them to the severest toils, determines 
them to live only for the use of others, and to leave a great and 
lasting memorial behind them. 



HEARTY HEADING. 

Beside the shame of inferiority, and the love of reputation, 
curiosity is a passion very favourable to the love of study and a 
passion very susceptible of increase by cultivation. Sound travels 
BO many feet in a second ; and light travels so many feet in a 
second. Nothing more probable : but you do not care how light 
and sound travel. Very likely : but make yourself care ; get up, 
shake yourself well, pretend to care, make believe to care, and 
very soon you vnU care, and care so much, that you will sit for 
hours thinking about light and sound, and be extremely angry 
with any one who interrupts you in your pursuits ; and tolerate 
no other conversation but about light and sound ; and catch your- 
self plaguing everybody to death who approaches you, with the 
discussion of these subjects. I am sure that a man ought to read 
as he would grasp a nettle : — do it lightly, and you get molested ; 
> it with all your strength, and you feel none of its asperities. 
is nothing so horrible as languid study ; when you sit look- 
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ing at the dock, wishing the time was over, or that somebody 
would call on you and put you out of your mieery. The only 
way to read with any efficacy, is to read so heartily, that dinner- 
times comes two hours before you expected it. To sit with your 
Livy before you, and hear the geese cackling that saved the cap- 
itol; and to see with your own eyes the Carthaginian sutlers 
gathering up the rings of the Roman knights after the battle of 
Cannae, and heaping them into bushels ; and to be so intimately 
present at the actions you are reading of, that when anybody 
knocks at the door, it will take you two or three seconds to de- 
termine whether you are in your own study, or in the plains of 
Lombardy, looking at Hannibal's weather-beaten face, and admir- 
ing the splendour of his single eye ; — this is the only kind of study 
which is not tiresome ; and almost the only kind whidi is not use- 
less : this is the knowledge which gets into the system, and which 
a man carries about and uses like his limbs, without perceiving 
that is it extraneous, weighty, or inconvenient. 



HABITS OF STUDY. 

To study successfully, the body must be healthy, the mind at 
ease, and time managed with great economy. Persons wlio study 
many hours in the day, sliould perliaps, liuve two separate pursuits 
going on at the same time — one for one i>ait of the day, and the 
other for the other ; and these of as op|>osite a nature as iK)ssible, 
— as Kuclid and Ariosto ; Locke and Homer ; Hartley on Man, 
and Voyages round tlie Globe ; tliat the mind may be refreshed 
by cliange, and all the bad effects of lassitude avoided. There 
is one piece of advice, in a life of study, which I think no one 
will object to ; and that is, every now and then to be completely 
idle — to do nothing at all: indeed, this part of a life of study is 
conunonly considered as so deddedly su|)erior to the rest, that it 
has almost obtained an exclusive preference over those other (larts 
of the system, with which I wish to see it connected. 

It has been oflen asked whether a man should study at stated 
intervals, or as the fit seizes him, and as he finds himself disi>osed 
to study. To this I answer, that where a man can trust himself, 
rules are superfluous. If his inclinations lead him to a fair share 
of exertion, he had much better trust to his inclinations alone ; 
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whftro thfty do not, thny muMt 1)« controlhwl by ruloM, It ui jufit the 
giun<i with hU'c.]) ; and with cvuryiUUni; I'lm*. H\iU'\i um inurli iim 
you plcuM!, if your ititdinatiori Ictui you only Ut HUui\} an iiiu<tIi hh 
ig (!orivorii<!tit ; if not, rnitlco rulcH. 'J*li<! HynUitu in tiVuryiUiug 
ou^lit t<i Ixi— do UM you phtHHc — ho lon^ um you iiU*,ttm: to do 
what in ri^IiU lljion iUvMi^ prinriphiH, v.vitry inmi munt mso how 
far he rnay truHt to hiH inrliiuUionH, biifont h<*, tak«;M awuy thfiir nat^ 
urai iilxiiiy. I vjmfvMH, how«*.Vf;r, it haH nov<'T fall«!n U) my lot 1o 
ftoc! imuiy \HirwmH who /;ou/!r/ bi; tniHt<;d ; and th(! ni<*tho<l, I bfdi«tv<*, 
in which inoMt gn*4it nutn iiave ti^mn to worlc, iH by n^ipjlar and 
syHtcniatifi induHtry. 

A little liard thinking will MUppIy tlue phuu; of a gnrat d<!al of 
reading ; and an hour or two Hp«rnt in thin manner Mmu^tinieN leiul 
you to (!oncluMionH wh'ieh it would recpiire a volume to eHfabllMh. 
The mind mlvaneiw in itM train of thought, tw a n'HtilT tuilt pro- 
ocedn on the rrjad in whi(;h you winh to f(iiide him ; he Im alwuyn 
running U} one Hide or the other, and deviating fnim the proper 
|)at}i, to whieh it iM your affair to brin^ him bm'.k. I have, tv^kcd 
Hcvcral men what paMHeM in their mindH when they are thinkin^^; 
and I never (vmld find any nuui who eimld think for two minut'-M 
together. Kveryljody han H(*emed to fulmit that it Wfix a \ti'.r]H'i- 
ual deviation fmm a partitiihir path, luid a iK*r)H'tijal return to it; 
whieh, im|H*rfeet aH the ofn'ration in, in the only melliofl in whieli 
we can openite with our mindM to eurry on any pr^H-ehM of thought. 
It taken mmw. time to throw the mind into an attitude of thou^hl, 
or into any attitude ; though the |Kiwer of doinp( this And, in gen- 
eral, fif thinking, in amazingly inerea^ed by habit. We ai'qutre, at 
km^h, a f^nrati'r fvjmmand over our axMMMHtioriH, and are. U-tler 
imahUul Ui pursue one object, unmoved by all th<! other thou^^htM 
whieh ffTOftH it in fwry din^etion. 

One of the lK«Ht m'xh**f of improving in the art of thinking, Ik, to 

think over »»ome »<ubje<rt, befon* you reiul \\\Hn\ it; and then to ob- 

mr^tt after what fnanner it ha^ or-eurred to the mind of wmie jfrr-at 

tM^U*t» Ymi will then oliMTve whether you have l>*'#'n too ni^h 

CM* Unt timid % wliat you have omitt<*4l, and in what you have ex- 

0mM \ ami by thiv pr'KreuM you will iiihenHibly etiteh a ^^n-at man- 

W t^ viitwin{( a queittiiin. Jt in rif^ht in htudy, not only to think 

Mm tmy exira/irdinary Ineident provoker you Ut think, but from 

M t€» tifm Uf ntvltsw wlmt luw \mmtt\ ; u> dwell ujion it, mid to 
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see wbal trains of thought Tohmtarilj present themsebres to your 
mind. It is a most superior habit of some minds* to refer all the 
particular truths which strike them, to other truths more general : 
80 that their knowledge is beaatifiilly methodized : and the general 
truth at any time suggests all the particular exemplificati(His ; or 
any particular exemplification, at once leads to the general truth. 
This kind of understanding has an immense and decided superior- 
ity over those confused heads in which one fiict is piled upon an- 
other, without the least attempt at classification and arrangement. 
Some men always read with a pen in their hand, and commit to 
paper any new thought which strikes them ; others trust to chance 
for its reappearance. Which of these is the best method in the 
cc»duct of the understandings must, I should suppose, depend a 
great deal upon the particular understanding in questi<». Some 
men can do nothing without preparation; others, little with it: 
some are fountains, some reservoirs. My very humble and limited 
experience goes to convince me, that it is a very useless practice ; 
that men seldom read again what they have committed to paper, 
nor remember what they have so committed one iota the better for 
their additional trouble: on the contraiy, I beliere it has a direct 
tendency to destroy the promptitude and tenacity of memory, by 
diminishing the vigour of present attention, and seducing the mind 
to depend upon future reference : at least, such is the effect I have 
uniformly found it to produce upon myself; and the same remark 
has been frequently made to me by other persons, of their own 
habits of study. I am by no means contending against the utility 
and expediency of writing ; on the contrary, I am convinced there 
can be no very great accuracy of mind without it. I am only an- 
imadverting upon that exaggerated use of it, which disunites the 
mind from the body : renders the understanding no longer portable, 
but leaves a man^s wit and talents neatly written out in his com- 
monplace book, and safely locked up in the bottom drawer of 
his bureau. This is the abuse of writing. The use of it, I pre- 
sume, is, to give perspicuity and accuracy ; to fix a habitaticHi for, 
and to confer a name upon, our ideas, so that they may be con- 
sidered and reconsidered themselves, and in their arrangement. 
Every man is extremely liable to be deceived in his reflections, 
till he has habituated himself to putting his thoughts up(m paper, 
and perceived, fiom such a processy how often pn^positioiis that ap- 
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peared, before raeh development, to be almost demonstrable, have 
vanished into nonsense when a clearer light has been thrown upon 
them. I should presume, also, that much writing must teach a 
good order and method in the disposition of our reasonings ; be- 
cause the connection of any one part with the whole, will be made 
so much more evident than it can be before it is put into visible 
signs. Writing, also, must teach a much more accurate use of lan- 
guage. In conversation, any language almost will do ; that is, great 
indulgence is extended to the language of talkers, because a talker 
is at hand to explain himself, and Iiiii looks and gestures are a sort 
of comment upon his words, and help to interpret them : but as a 
writer has no such auxiliary language to communicate his ideas, 
and no power of re-explaining them when once clotlied in language, 
be has nothing to depend upon but a steady and careful use of 
terms. 



CONVERSATION. 

The advantage conversation lias over all the other modes of im- 
proving the mind, is, tliat it is more natural and more interesting. A 
book lias no eyes, and ears, and feelings ; the best are apt every now 
and then to become a little languid ; whereas, a living lx)ok walks 
about, and varies his conversation and manner, and prevents you 
from going to sleep. There is certainly a great evil in tliis, as 
well as a good ; for the interest between a man and his living folio, 
becomes sometimes a little too keen, and in the competition for 
victory they became a little too animated toward, and sometimes 
exasperated agwnst, each other ; whereas, a man and his lx>ok 
generally keep the peace with tolerable success ; and if they dis- 
agree, the man shuts his book, and tosses it into a comer of the 
room, which it might not be quite so safe or easy to do with a liv- 
ing folio. It is an inconvenience in a lKX)k, tliat you can not ask 
questions ; there is no explanation ; and a man is less guarded in 
conversation than in a book, and tells you with more honesty tlie 
little niceties and exceptions of his opinions ; whereas, in a liook, 
as his opinions are canvassed where they cannot be explained 
and d<jfended, he often overstates a jioint for fear of ]>eing misun- 
derstood; but then, on the contrary, almost every man talks a 
great deal better in his books, with more sense, more infonnatioDi 
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TcfleetiQn tim he em poariblj do in hu 
beeuise lie has more tune. 



▲LLOWJLXCB FOR IXDITIDrJLL PBCrLLUUTIES. 

It is m gixfal thing toward making right judgments* if a man 
know what aUowanoe to make for him£»elf ; and what disooont 
shoiiid halntuaUr be giren to his opinioiuw according as he is old 
or jonng^ French or English, clergrman or lajman, rich or poor, 
toqud or fierr, healthr or ill sorrowfiil or gar. All these variooi 
cimuttstanoeii are per|>etaallT commanicating to the objects about 
them a ooloiir which is not their true colour ! whereas wisdom is 
of no age, nation, profession, or temperament : and is neither bqi^ 
rowiul nor sad. A man must have some ].^anicu]ar qualities, and 
be affected bv some particular circumstances : but the ol^jeci is, to 
disoover what thev are, and habituaUv to allow ibr them. 



8TICK TO TOOt OEXITS. 

There is one ciramistance I would preach up, morning, noon, 
and niglii. to joung jversons for the management of their under- 
Biandinff. Whatever tou are from nature, keep to it ; never desert 
vour own line of talent- If Providentv only intended yon to write 
posies {kxt rings, or monoe^ ^ twelAh^^e.^ keep to posies and 
mon^^es : a good motu» for a tweU^h-cake is more respectable than 
a villanous epic poem in twelve IxKiks. Be what nature intended 
TOU for. and you will succeed : be anything else, and voa wiU ba 
ten thousand times worse than nothing. 



rsKS or WIT. 
If black and white men live together, the consequence is, thaiU 
unless great care Ite taken, they quarrel and fight. There is neariy 
as strong a disposition in men of opposite miHd$ to despise each 
odier. A grave man cannot conceive what is the use of wit in 
society : a person who takes a sijx>ng oonmxHi-sense view of a sub- 
ject, is for pushing out by the head and shoulders an ingenious 
theorist, who catches at the lightest and fiiiniest analogies: and 
another man, who scenta the ridtcolons <rom afiur, will hold no 
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commerce with him who tastes exquisitely the fine feelings of the 
heart, and is alive to nothing else ; whereas talent is talent, and 
mind is mind, in all its branches I Wit gives to life one of its best 
flavours ; common sense leads to immediate action, and gives so- 
ciety its daily motion ; large and comprehensive views, its annual 
rotation ; ridicule chastises folly and impudence, and keeps men in 
their proper sphere ; subtlety seizes hold of the fine threads of 
truth ; analogy darts away to the most sublime discoveries ; feel- 
ing paints all the exquisite passions of man's soul, and rewards 
him by a thousand inward visitations for the sorrows that come 
from without. God made it all I It is all good I We must despise 
no sort of talent ; they all have their separate duties and uses ; all, 
the happiness of man for their object ; they all improve, exalt, and 
gladden life. 



CAUTION. 

Caution, though it must be considered as sometliing very dif- 
ferent from talent, is no mean aid to every species of talent. As 
some men are so skilful in economy, that they will do as much with 
a hundred pounds as another will do with two, so there are a 
species of men, who have a wonderful management of their under- 
standings, and will make as great a show, and enjoy as much con- 
sideration, with a certain quantity of understanding, as others will 
do with the double of their portion ; and this by wat^iliing times 
and persons ; by taking strong |)0.sition8, and never fighting but 
ftom the vantage ^ound, and with great disparity of numbers; 
in short, by risking nothing, and by a per})etual and systematic 
attention to the security of reputation. Such rigid economy — by 
laying out every shilling at compound interest — very often accu- 
mulates a large stock of fame;, where the original capital has been 
very inconsiderable ; and, of course, may command any degree of 
opulence, where it sets out from gr(jat beginnings, and is united 
with real genius. For the want of this caution, there is an habit- 
ual levity sometimes fixes itself u[>on the minds of able men, and 
a certain manner of viewing and discussing all questions in a frivo- 
lous mocking manner, as if they had hx^ked tlirough all human 
knowledge, and found in it nothing but what tliey could easily 
master, and were entitled to despise. Of all mistakes the greatest, to 
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five and to think life of no conseqaence ; to fritter away the powers 
of the understanding, merely to make others believe that 70a pos- 
sess them in a more eminent degree ; and gradnaUj to diminish 
jcfOT interest in human affairs, from an affected air of superiority, 
to which neither yourself nor any human being can possibly be en- 
titled« It is a beautiful maik of a healthy and right understand- 
ing, when a man is serious and attentive to all great questions ; 
when you observe him, with modesty and attention, adding gradu- 
ally to his conviction and knowledge on such topics ; not repulsed 
by his own previous mistakes, not disgusted by the mistakes of 
others, but in spite of violence and error, believing that there is, 
somewhere or other, moderation and truth — and that to seek that 
truth with diligence, with seriousness, and with constancy, is one of 
the highest and best objects for which a man can live. 

Some men get early disgusted with the task of improvement, 
and the cultivation of the mind, from some excesses which they 
have committed, and mistakes into which they have been betrayed, 
at the beginning of life. They abuse the whole art of navigation, 
because they have stuck upon a shoal ; whereas, the business is, 
to refit, careen, and set out a second time. The navigation is very 
difficult ; few of us get through it at first, without some rubs and 
losses — which the world are always ready enough to forgive, 
where they are honestly confessed, and diligently repaired. It 
would, indeed, be a piteous case, if a young man were pinioned 
down through life to the first nonsense he happens to write or talk ; 
and the world are, to do them justice, sufficiently ready to release 
them from such obligation ; but what they do not forgive is, that 
juvenile enthusiasm and error, which ends in mature profligacy ; 
which begins with mistaking what is right, and ends with denying 
that there is any right at all: which leaps from partial confi- 
dence to universal skepticism ; which says, " There is no such thing 
as true religion and rational liberty, because I have been a furious 
zealot, or a seditious demag<^e." Such men should be taught 
that wickedness is never an atonement for mistake ; and they should 
be held out as a lesson to the young, that unless they are contented 
to form their opinions modestly, they will too often be induced to 
abandon them entirely. 

There is something extremely fascinating in quickness; and 
most mem are desirous of appearing quick. The great rule for be- 
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coming so^ is, hy not aUer/ipting to c^ear quicker than you reaUy 
are ; by resolving to understand yourself and others, and to know 
what you mean, and what they mean, before you speak or answer. 
Every man must submit to be slow before he is quick ; and insig- 
nificant before he is important. 



PLEASURES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The too early struggle against the pain of obscurity, corrupts no 
small share of understandings. Well and liappily has that man 
conducted his understanding, who has learned to derive from the 
exercise of it, regular occupation and rational delight ; who, after 
having overcome the first pain of application, and acquired a habit 
of looking inwardly upon his own mind, perceives that every day 
is multiplying the relations, confirming the accuracy, and augment- 
ing the number of his ideas ; who feels that he is rising in the 
scale of intellectual beings, gathering new strength with every 
difiiculty which he subdues, and ei\joying to-day as his pleasure, 
that which yesterday he laboured at as his toil. There are many 
consolations in the mind of such a man, which no common life can 
ever afford ; and many enjoyments wliich it has not to give I It is 
not the mere cry of moralists, and the flourish of rhetoricians ; but 
it is noble to seek truth, and it is beautiful to find it. It is the an- 
cient feeling of the human heart, that knowledge is better tlian 
riches ; and it is deeply and sacredly true I To mark the course of 
human passions as they have flowed on in the ages that are past ; 
to see why nations have risen, and why they have fallen ; to speak 
of heat, and light, and the winds ; to know what man has discov- 
ered in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath ; to hear the 
chemist unfold the marvellous properties that the Creator has 
locked up in a speck of earth ; to be told that there are worlds so 
distant from our sun, that the quickness of light travelling from the 
world's creation, has never yet reached us, to wander in the crea- 
tions of poetry, and grow warm again, with that eloquence which 
swayed the democracies of the old world ; to go up with great 
reasoners to the First Cause of all, and to perceive in the midst 
of all this dissolution and decay, and cruel separation, that there is 
one thing unchangeable, indestructible, and everlasting; — it is 
worth while in the days of our youth to strive hard for tliis great 
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discipfine ; to pass sleepless ni^ts for it, to give up to it laborious 
days ; to spam for it present pleasures ; to endure for it afflicting 
poverty ; to wade for it throogh darkness, and sorrow, and con- 
tempt, as the great spirits of the world have done in all ages and 
aD times. 

I appeal to the experience of any man who is in the habit of 
exercising his mind vigoronsly and well, whether there is not a 
sads&ction in it, which tells him he has been acting up to one of 
the great objects of his existence ? The end of nature has been 
answered: his feculties have done that which they were created to 
do — not languidly occupied upon trifles — not enervated by sensual 
gratification, but exercised in that toil which is so congenial to 
their nature, and so worthy of their strength. A life of knowledge 
is not often a life of injury and crime. Whom does such a man 
oppress ? with whose happiness does he interfere ? whom does his 
ambition destroy, and whom does his fraud deceive ? In the pur- 
suit of science he injures no man, and in the acquisition he does 
good to alL A man who dedicates his life to knowledge, becomes 
habituated to pleasure which carries with it no reproach : and there 
is one security that he will never love that pleasure which is paid 
for by anguish of heart — his pleasures are all cheap, all dignified, 
and all innocent ; and, as far as any human being can expect per- 
manence in this changing scene, he has secured a happiness which 
no malignity of fortune can ever take away, but which must cleave 
to him while he lives — ameliorating every good and diminishing 
every evil of his existence. 



ESSENTIALS OF WIT.* 

To begin at the beginning of this discussion, it is plain that wit 
concerns itself with the relations which subsist between our ideas : 
and the first observation which occurs to any man turning his at- 
tention to this subject is, that it cannot, of course, concern itself 
with an the relations which subsist between all our ideas ; for then 
every proposition would be witty ; — The rain wets me through — 
Butter is spread upon bread — would be propositions replete with 

* This and the following passages are from Lectures on Wit and Hamoar, 
PtetL 

10 
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I Irth ; and the moment the mind observed the plastic and diffusi- 
ble nature of butter, and the excellence of bread as a substratum, 
i< would become enchanted with this flash of facctiousncss*. There- 
fore, the first limit to be affixed to that observation of relations, 
^nich produces the feeling of wit, is, that they must be relations 
wUch excite surprise. If you tell mo that all men must die, I 
am very little struck with what you say, because it is not an asscr- 
tj'.n very remarkable for its novelty ; but if you were to say that 
man was like a time-glass — that both must run out, and both ren- 
d )r up their dust, I should listen to you with more attention, be- 
cause I should feel something like surprise at the sudden relation 
you had struck out between two such apparently dissimilar ideas 
as a man and a time-glass. 

Surprise is so essential an ingredient of wit, tliat no wit will 
bo u* repetition — at least the original electrical feeling produced 
by any piece of wit can never be renewed. There is a sober sort 
0^ approbation succeeds at hearing it the second time, which is as 
different from its original rapid, pungent volatility, aa a bottle of 
cliampagne that has been open three days is, from one that has 
at that very instaat emerged from the dai'kness of the cellar. To 
hear that the top of Mont Blanc is like an umbrella, though the 
relation be new to me, is not sufficient to excite surprise ; the idea 
is so very obvious, it is so much within the reach of the most ordi- 
nary underrttandings, that I can derive no sort of pleasure from 
the comparison. The relation discovered, must be something re- 
ir.jte from all the common tracks and sheep-walks made in the 
mind ; it must not be a comparison of colour with colour, and fig- 
Ui-e with figure, or any c-omparison which, though individually 
new, is specifically stale, and to which the mind has been in the 
habit of making many similar; but it must be something removed 
fi^m common apprehension, distant from the ordinary haunts of 
thought — things which are never brought together in the common 
events of life, and in which the mind has discovered relations by 
its own subtil ty and quickness. 

Now, then, the point we have arrived at, at present, in building 

up our d('flnition of wit, is, that it is the discovery of those relations 

D ideaa which are ailculated to excite surprise. But a great deal 

ll':st be taken away from this account of wit before it is sufficiently 

locurate ; for, in the first place, there must be no feeling or convic- 
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tion of the utility of the relation so discovered. If 70a go to see 
a large ootton-mill, the manner in which the large water-wheel be- 
low works the little parts of the machinery seven stories high, the 
relation which one bears to another, is extremely surprising to a 
person unaccustomed to mechanics ; but, instead of feeling as you 
feel at a piece of wit, you are absorbed in the contemplation of the 
utility and importance of such relations — there is a sort of rational 
approbation mingled with your surprise, which makes the whole 
feeling very different from that of wit. At the same time, if we 
attend very accurately to our feelings, we shall perceive that the 
discovery of any surprising relation whatever, produces some slight 
sensation of wit. When first the manner in which a steam-engine 
opens and shuts its own valves is explained to me, or when I at 
first perceive the ingenious and complicated contrivances of any 
piece of machinery, the surprise that I feel at the discovery of 
these connections has always something in it which resembles the 
feeling of wit, though that is very soon extinguished by others of 
a very different nature. Children, who view the different parts 
of a machine not so much with any notions of its utility, feel some- 
thing still more like the pensation of wit when first they perceive 
the effect which one part produces upon another. Show a child 
of six yeare old, that, by movinf^ the treadle of a knife-grinder's 
machine, you make the large wheel turn round, or that by pressing 
the spring of a repeating-watch you make the watch strike, and 
you probably raise up a feeling in the cliild's mind precisely simi- 
lar to that of wit. There is a mode of teaching children geography 
by disjointed parts of a wooflen map, which they fit together. I 
have no doubt that the child, in finding the kingdom or republic 
which fits into a great hole in the wooden sea, feels exactly the 
sensation of wit. Every one must remember that fitting the in- 
viting projection of Crim Tartary into the Black Sea was one of 
the greatest delights of their childhood ; and almost all children 
are sure to scream with pleasure at the discovery. 

The relation between ideas which excite surprise, in order to be 
witty, must not excite any feeling of the beautiful. " The good 
man," says a Hindoo epigram, " goes not upon enmity, but rewards 
with kindness the very being who injures him. So the sandal- 
wood, while it b felling, imparts to the edge of the axe its aromatic 
flavour." Now here is a relation which would be witty if it were 
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not beautiful : tfao relation diacovered betwixt the falling sandal- 
wood, and the returning good for evil, is a new relation which 
excites surprise ; but the mere surprise at the relation, is swallowed 
up by the contemplation of the moral beauty of the thought, which 
throws the mind into a more solemn and elevated mood than is 
compatible with the feeling of wit 

It would not be a difficult thing to do (and if the limits of my 
lecture allowed I would do it), to select from Cowley and Waller 
a suite of passages, in order to show the effect of the beautiful in 
destroying the feeling of wit, and vice versa. First, I would take 
a passage purely witty, in which the mind merely contemplated 
the singular and surprising relation of the ideas : next, a passage 
where the admixture of some beautiful sentiment — the excitation 
of some slight moral feeling — arrested the mind from the con- 
templation of the relation l>etween the ide^s ; then, a passage in 
which the beautiful overpowered still more the facetious, till, at 
last, it was totally destroyed. 

If the relation between the ideas, to produce wit, must not be 
mingled with the beautiful, still less must they be so with the 
sublime. In that beautiful passage in Mr. CampbelFs poem of 
"Lochiel," the wizard repeats these verses — which were in every 
one's mouth when first the poem was written : — 

" Lochicl 1 Lochicl ! though my eyes I Bhould seal, 
Man can not keep flecret what (lod wouhl reveal 
'Tin the sunset of life j^ivcs nut myHtical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows be/ore." 

Now this comparison of the dark uncertain sort of prescience of 
future events implied by the gifl of second sight, and the notice of 
an approaching solid Ixxly by the previous approach of its shadow, 
contains a new and striking relation ; but it is not witty, nor would 
it ever have l>een conKidored an witty, if expressed in a more con- 
cise manner, and with the rapidity of conversation, because it in- 
spires feelings of a much higher ca^t than those of wit, and, 
instead of suffering the mind to dwell uf)on the mere relation of 
ideas, fills it with a sort of mystorious awe, and gives an air of 
sublimity to the fabulous [)ower of predication. Kvcry one knows 
the Latin line on the miracle at the marriage-supper in Cana of 
Galilee— on the conversion of water into wine. The poet says. 
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** Tie madat w:txter saw iU God^andblTuOedr* 

Kov, in ntj miod. that scrbBnutj which some per^ocB ^seoTcr in 
dds ipaeea^ k destrojed bj its wit ; h app^ears to me witty, and 
mai sabiime. I hare no ^r^at feelings excited bj it. and can pep- 
lectlr well stop to coi^der the mere relatioo of ide^. I hope I 
need no! add. that the hue. tf it prKfdmee the tWkri of a witiy etm- 
oftV. €md no4 of a tmbiim^ ima^^ ^ perfaribf mitpitMtfd and imw^ 
ertnt: the in^emL however, of the p»jet. was undotxkedfy to be 
Kritms^ In the fame manner, whenever the miod is noi left to 
the mere ?arpri.fe excited bj the relation of ideasw bat when that 
relation excites anj powerfol emocion — as those of the sublime 
and beaotifaL or anj hi^h pastsioo — as anger or pity, or anj train 
of reiiectLOQ$ apoa the utiiiiy of the relatiofLf. the teeliog of wit k 
ahrars diminished or de>troveii- It seems to be occasioaed by 
tboee relatioo.^ of ifieas which excite stirprLse. and surprise oibnr. 
Whenever relation^ ex^-ite any other strong teefing as weQ as 
sorprKe. the wit is either destroyed, diminished, or the two co- 
exLsteot feelings of wit and the other emodon may. by carefbl 
ledectiocL be disttnguishefl from each other. I may be very 
wTon^ (tor these subjects are extremely diffictih), bat I know no 
sngie passage in any author which b at once beantifbl and witty^ 
or fabhme and witty. I know innomerable passages which are 
intended! to be beaatitbl or sablime. and which are merely witty ; 
and I know many passages in which the relation of ideas is very 
new and sorp rising, and which are nt}^ witty becaose they are 
beacdtul and sublime- Lastly, when the effect oi wit is height- 
ened by strong sense and asetiil troth, we may perceive in the 
mind what part ot' the pleasure arises from the mere relatioci of 
iieas. what fr>m the ntility of the precept ; and many iiKStaoces 
mizht be pn^iui^ed. where the importan^.^e and ntility of the thing 
sal'L prevent the mrrui from contemplating the mere relation, and 
considering it as wit. For example : in that apophthegm of Roche- 
txi'-'aiilt. that hypocrisy is a homage which vice renders to virtue, 
the imaze is witty, bat all attention to the wten wii is swaDowed 

♦ Cajnpotili i SpecinMiu of BrttLsh Poecs; lisgaj tb? JjUxo. Eae to Crar 
shav: — 

" Lymrha pa*li-» I>«Tim vidit ct embort."" 
Thu ■■rca^.tiis had b«a prerioojly emp loved bj Thin. It if traced by a wniaer 
ia N<3Ce» Mnd QaenBi. Oct. 16, lS5i. 
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up in the justness and value of tlie obiservation. So that I think 
I have some colour for saying, tlmt wit is produced by those relar 
tions between ideas which excite suri)rise, and suri>rise only. 
Observe, I am only defining the cau$e$ of a certain fe<fiing in the 
muid called wit ; I can no more define the feeling itself, tlmn I can 
define the fiavour of venison. We all seem to jmrtake of one 
and the other, with a yery great degree of satisfaction ; but why 
each feeling i$ wliat it is, and nothing else, I aw sure I caiuiot 
pretend to determine. 

(Louis XIV. was exceedingly molested by tlie solicitations of a 
general officer at the lev6e, and cried out, loud enough to be over- 
. heard, "That gentleman is the most troubieisome officer in the 
whole army." " Your Migest/s enemies have said the same thing 
more than once," was the answer. The wit of this answer consists 
in the sudden rehUion discovered in his assent to the King's invec- 
tive and his own defence. \\y admitting tlie King's oliservation, 
he seems, at first sight, to be subscribing to the imputation against 
him ; whereas, in reality, he effaces it by this very meaiiK. A 
Midden relation is discovere<l where none was susj>ected. Voltaire, 
in Bi>eaking of the efiect of epithets in weakening style, said, that 
the adjecUves were the greatest enemies of tlie subiftantiv<;s, 
tliough they agreed in gender, nuuilx;r, and in casi^s. Here, again, 
it is very obvious that a relation is discxiven^d which, u{)on first 
observation, does not apj>ear to (^xist. These instances may 1x5 
multiplied to any extent. A gent hf man at Paris, who lived very 
unliappily with his wife, used, for twenty y<;ars togetlxT, to i>as» 
his evenings at the houM; of another LwJy, who was vary agn;(;able, 
and drew togetlier a pleasant so<;i<;ty. His wife died; and his 
friends all advised him to marry the lady in whose society h(; lia<l 
found so much ])leasure. ilc; said, no, he c^^rtainly should not, for 
tliat, if he married her, he should not know when? to spend lii» 
eveningtf. Here we are suddenly surprised with the idwi that the 
method proposed of securing his (jonifort may j>ossibly prove the 
most efiectual method of dcKtroying it. At hfust, to enjoy the 
pleasantry of the rej>ly, we view it through /an mode of thinking, 
who had not l>een \itry fortunati* in the connection established by 
his firrit marriage. I have, in cf>nse(ju(;nee, of the definition 1 have 
printiid of wit in the cards of the institution, passed one of tlie 
moBt polemical weeks that ever I remember to have spent in my 
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life. I think, however, that if my words arc understood in their 
fair sense, I am not wrong. I liavc said, surprising relations be 
tween ideas — not between facts. Tlie difference ia very great. 
A man may tell me he sees a fiery meteor on the surface of the 
sea: he has no merit in tlie discovery — it is no extraordinary act 
of mind in him — any one who has eyes can ascertain this relation 
of facts as well, if it really exist; but to discover a surprising 
relation in ideas, is an act of power in the discoverer, in wliicli, if 
his wit be good, he exceeds the greater part of mankind : so tliat 
the very terms I have adopted, imply comparison and superiority 
of mind. The discovery of any relation of ideas ex(^iting pure 
surprise involves the notion of such suiwiriority, and enhances the 
surprise. To discover relations between facts (ixciting pure sur- 
prise, involves the notion of no such sujMiriority ; for any man 
could ascertain that a calf luid two heads if it had two heads: 
therefore, I again repeat, let any man show me that which is an 
acknowledged proof of wit, and I believe I could aiialyzcj the pleas- 
ure experienced from it into suq)rise, partly occasioned by the 
unexpected relation established, partly by the display of talent in 
discovering it; and, putting this position synthetically, I would 
say, whenever there is a superior \wX of intellig(jnce in discovering 
a relation between ideas, which relation excites 'suri)rise, and no 
other high emotion, the mind will have the feeling of wit. Why 
is it not witty to find a gold waUrh and seals hanging ujwn a hedg(; ? 
Because it is a mcjre relation of facts discrovcired without any cfFort 
of mind, and not (as 1 liav<^ said in my defuiition), a n^lation of 
ideas. Why is it not witty to dis(!Over the relation between the 
moon and the tides ? lic^^ause it raises other notions than tlioKo of 
mere surprise. Why are not all the extravagant rcilations in 
Garagantua witty? Bccrjiuse they are merely odd and <5xtrava- 
gant ; and mere oddity and extravagance is too easy to excite sur- 
prise. Why is it witty, in one of Addison's plays,* whorri the 
undertaker reproves one of his mourners for laughing at a funeral, 
and says to him, " You rascal, you I I have been raising your 
wages for these two years past, upon condition that you should 

♦ Not Addison, but Steele, in the comedy of " The Funeral : or. Grief A-La- 
Modo," where Sable addrcHses one of his men : " Did not I jjivo you ten, then 
fifteen, now twenty shillinf^s a week, to bo norrowful ? and the more I give 
yott, I think, the gladder you are." 
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appear more sorrowful, and the higher wages you receive the 
happier you look!" Here is a relation between ideas, the dis- 
covery of which implies superior intelligence, and excites no other 
emotion than surprise. 



WIT A CULTIVABLE FACULTY. 

It is imagined that wit is a sort of inexplicable visitation, that 
it comos and goes with the rapidity of lightning, and that it is quite 
as unattainable as beauty or just proportion. I am so much of a 
contrary way of thinking, that I am convinced a man might sit 
down as systematically, and as successfully to the study of wit, 
as he might to the study of mathematics : and I would answer for 
it, that, by giving up only six hours a day to being witty, he 
should come on prodigiously before midsummer, so that his friends 
should hardly know him again. For what is there to hinder the 
mind from gradually acquiring a habit of attending to the lighter 
relations of ideas in wliich wit consists? Punning grows upon 
everybody, and punning is the wit of words. I do not mean to 
say that it is so easy to acquire a habit of discovering new relations 
in ideas as in words, but tlie ditficulty is not so much greater as to 
render it insuperable to habit. One man is unquestionably much 
better calculated for it by nature than another: but association, 
which gradually makes a bad speaker a good one, might give a 
man wit who had it not, if any man chose to be so absurd as to 
8it down to acquire it. 



PUNS. 

I have mentioned puns. They are, I believe, what I have 
denominated them — ^the wit of words. The are exactly the same 
to words which wit is to ideas, and consist in the sudden discovery 
of relations in language. A pun, to be perfect in its kind, should 
contain two distinct meanings ; the one common and obvious ; the 
other, more remote : and in the notice which the mind takes of the 
relation between these two sets of words, and in the surprise which 
that relation excites, the pleasure of a pun consists. Miss Hamil- 
ton, in her lx)ok on Education, mentions the instance of a boy so 
very neglectful, that he could never be brought to read the word 
patriarchs; but whenever he met with it he always pronounced it 
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fortridge*- A friend of die writer observed to her, that it could 
hardlr be considered as a mere piece of negligence, for it appeared 
to him that the bov. in calling them partridges, was making game 
of the patriarchs. Now here are two distinct meanings contained 
m the same phrase : for to make game of the patriarchs is u> lao^ 
at them ; or to make game of them is. b v a very extravagant and 
laoghable sort of ignorance of wonls, to rank them among pheasants, 
partridges, and other snch delicacies, which the law takes under its 
protecdon and calls gatn* : and the whole pleasure derived from 
this pan consists in the sadden discovery that two such ditiTerent 
meanings are referable to one tbrm <^* expression. I have very 
little to say about puns ; they are in very bad repute and so they 
OHgkt to be. The wit of language is so miserably inferior to the 
wit i^ ideas, that it is very deservedly driven out of good com- 
pany. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its appearance which seems 
fiur a moment to redeem us species : but we must not be deceived 
by them ; it is a radicallv bod race of wii. By unremitting pex^ 
secution. it has boen at List g«x under, and driven into cloisters, 
— from whence it must never again be sudere*! to emerge into the 
light of the world. One invaluable blessing pn>iuced by the ban- 
ishment of punning is, an immr«iiate reduction of the number of 
wits. It is a wit of so low an order, and in which some sort 
of prc'zress is so easily made, thai the number of those endowed 
with the giti of wit would be ntrarly e«)u:tl to thoise endowed with 
the gift of speech. The con^iitiou of putting together ideas in 
order to \»- witty of-eraies much in the same salutary manner as 
the condiiion of lin<iiQg rhymes in f «jetry ; — i: rt»Juces the num- 
ber of f-^rrormers to ihose who have vig»jur eciough to overcome 
incipient di£culties. and makes a sort ol* pn:*vision that that which 
need not be done at alL should be done ir«?i? whenever it U done. 
For we may observe, that mankind are always more fastidious 
al^xit cLat which is pleasing, than they are about thai which is 
useful. A oommonpiaL'e pi^x^e of morality is much more easily 
p<inione»i than a oi>EnmonpIace f -ivce of poetry or of wit : because 
it is absolutely ne^>:s.sar;- for the well-being of society that the 
Fiiles of morjkliLy sh'XiId be fre^ijuently rej^rated aj:il enibrced: 
and thx;^h in any indiWduai instance the thing may be badly donct 
the sacred necessity of the practice itsellu atoius in some d^ree 
lor the individnal £uhire; bat as there is u> abaoiote oeceaBitj 
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that men should 1x5 Mihor wit8 or \HHiiH, we are \omh incline/1 to 
tolerate their mwlioerity in KUpeHluitietf. If a man have or- 
dinary ehairn and tableH, no one noli<'^iM it ; hut if he Htiek vulvar 
gaudy j)ietureH on hin wallw, wliieh lie need not have at all, every 
one laugliH at him for Iuh folly. 



A HAUOAHM. 

A HAROAHM (whieh iM another HpecieH of wit) generally er>nHJHtM 
in ilie obliquity of the inveetive. It muHt not Ui direct aHMertion, 
but mnuiihiuf^ eHtalilinhed by infereiiet? and analogy ; — Kornffthing 
whieh the mind do<;H not at firnt pcrciMve, but in the dlH<'/)very of 
whieh it experiene^iM the pleanure of Hurf^rJHe. A true. MirctiMn m 
like a Hword-Htiek — it appearn, at firMt ni^jit, Ut Ix; niu^'Ji nion; in- 
nocent tlian it really in, till, all of a hudden, there lirajiM Honiething 
out of it — Hlmrp, and deadly, and ineinive — whieh niakeM you 
tremble and nscoil. 



HUJ'KUIOUITr TO UIIMCr'LK. 

I KNOW of no principle whieh it ih of nion; irnjiorfanee, U) fix in 
tlie mindH of young people tlian tliat of the nioht det<;rniined renint^ 
anee Ut the encnm<:hnienlH of ridicule. 01 ve up to the world, 
and to the ridicule with whicli the world enforc«fH jtM dornlniorj, 
every trifling qucHtion of manner and appearance: it in fo to^H 
courage and finnnenH tr> the windn, U) cfmibat witii the nia>:K t}\H)n 
«ueh HubjectH as tlie^e. liut leani from the furWf.nt duyn Ut inure 
your prineiph'H agaiuHt the peri 1m of ridicule: yf>u cnii no more 
cxereiw; your reumm, if you live in the con?ntant dread of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your life, if you are in the (unif^Uiul terror of 
death, if you think it right to dlHer from the timen, and to mnke 
a Ktand for any valuable jxiiiit of uujniU, do it, however ru'tir*, 
however antiquat^:d, however pedantic, it may npjieur; — do it, 
niit for inHolence, but Mmouuli/ and tfrandly — oh a man who v/or«t 
a fKiul of luM own in hiri li^jMom, mid did not wait till it witi 
bn^athed inUi him by the breath of fashion. L<-t men <'jill ydw 
mean, if you know you are juHt; hypocnti<riil, if you are hone-stly 
religiouM; puiiillanimouM, if you feel tliat you are finn: reni^tanco 
toon converts unprincipled wit int^i sincere renpeet ; iind no after- 
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time can tear from tou those feelings which eveiy man carries 
within him who has made a noble and successfcd exerticm in a 
▼irtaons cause. 



KATUKE OF HTMOUR.* 

HoBBEd defines laughter to be '^ a sudden glorv, arising from 
a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, bv comparison 
with infirmity of others, or our own former infirmity." By in- 
jirmity he must mean, I presume, marked and decided inferiority, 
whether accidental and momentary, or natural and permanent. 
He cannot, of course, mean by it, what we usually denominate in- 
firmity of body or mind ; for it must be obvious, at the first mo- 
ment, that humour has a much wider range than this. K we were 
to see a little man walking in the streets with a hat half as big as 
an umbrella, we should laugh ; and that laughter certainly could 
not be ascribed to the infirmities either of his body or mind : for 
his diminutive figure, without his disproportionate hat, I shall sup- 
pose by hypothesis, to be such as would excite no laughter at all ; 
— and, indeed, an extraordinary large man, with a hat such ^^ is 
worn by boys of twelve years old. would be an object quite as 
ludicrous. 

Taking, therefore, the language of Hobbes to mean the sudden 
discovery of any inferiority, it Arill be very easy to show that 
such is not the explanation of that laughter excited by humour : 
for I may discover suddenly that a person has lost half-a-crown — 
or, that his tooth aches — or, that his house is not so well built, or 
his coat not so well made, as mine ; and yet none of these dis- 
coveries give me the slightest sensation of the humourous. If it 
be suggested that these proofs of inferiority are very slight, the 
theory of Hobbes is still more weakened, by recurring to greater 
instances of inferiority : for the sudden information that any one 
of my acquaintance has broken his leg. or is completely mined in 
his fortunes, has decidedly very little of humour in it ; — at least it 
is not very customary to be thrown into paroxysms of laughter 
by such sort of intelligence. It is clear, then, that there are 
many instances of the sudden discovery of inferiorities and infirm- 

* This passage and the following are fiom the Lecture on Wit and Ha- 
moiir. Pan 11. 
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ities in others, which excite no laughter ; and, therefore, pride is 
not the explanation of laughter excited by the humourous. It is 
true, the object of laughter is always inferior to us ; but then the 
converse is not true — that every one who is inferior to us is an 
object of laughter : therefore, as some inferiority is ridiculous, and 
other inferiority not ridiculous, we must, in order to explain the 
nature of the humourous, endeavour to discover the discriminating 
cause. 

This discriminating cause is incongruity, or the conjunction of 
objects and circumstances not usually combined — and the con- 
junction of which is either useless, or what in the common estima- 
tion of men would be considered as rather troublesome, and not to 
be desired. To see a young officer of eighteen years of age come 
into company in full uniform, and with such a wig as is worn by 
grave and respectable clergymen advanced in years, would make 
every body laugh, because it certainly is a very unusual combina- 
tion of objects, and such as would not atone for its noveUy by any 
particular purpose of utility to which it was subservient. It is a 
complete instance of incongruity. Add ten years to the age of 
this incongruous officer, the incongruity would be very faintly 
diminished; — make him eighty years of age, and a celebrated 
military character of the last reign, and the incongruity almost 
entirely vanishes: I am not sure that we should not be rather 
more disposed to respect the peculiarity than to laugh at it. As 
you increase the incongruity, you increase the humour ; Jis you 
diminish it, you diminish the humour. If a tradesman of a cor- 
pulent and respectable appearance, with habiliments somewhat 
ostentatious, were to slide down gently into the mud, and decor- 
ate a pea-green coat, I am afraid we should all have the barbarity 
to laugh. If his hat and wig, like treacherous servants, were to 
desert their falling master, it certainly would not diminish our 
propensity to laugh ; but if he were to fall into a violent passion, 
and abuse everybody about him, nobody could possibly resist the 
incongruity of a pea-green tradesman, very respectable, sitting in 
the mud, and threatening all the piissers-by with the effects of his 
wrath. Here, every incident heightens the humour of the scene : 
—the gayety of his tunic, the general respectability of his ap- 
pearance, the rills of muddy water which trickle down his cheeks, 
and the harmless violence of his rage ! But if, instead of this, wo 
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were to obeenre a dustman fiJling into the mud, it woold hardly 
attract any attenticm, because the opposition of ideas is so trifling, 
and the incongruity so slight 

Surprise is as essential to humour as it is to wit. In going into 
a foreign country for the first time, we are exceedingly struck 
with the absurd appearance of some of the ordinary characters we 
meet with : a very short time, however, completely reconciles us 
to the phenomena of French abbes and French postilions, and all 
the yariety of figures so remote from those we are accustomed to, 
and which surprise us- so much at our first acquaintance with that 
country. I do not mean to say, either of one class of the ridicu- 
lous or of the other, that perfect novelty is absolutely a necessaiy 
ingredient to the production of any degree of pleasure, but that the 
pleasure arising fix>m humour diminishes, as the surprise diminish- 
es ; it is less at the second exhibition of any piece of humour than 
at the first, less at the third than the second, till at last it becomes 
trite and disgusting. A piece of humour will, however, always 
bear repetition much better than a piece of wit ; because, as hu- 
mour depends in some degree on manner, there will probably al- 
ways be in that manner, something sufficiently different from what 
it was before, to prevent the disagreeable efl:ects of complete same- 
ness. K I say a good thing to-day, and repeat it again to-morrow 
in another company, the flash of to-day is as much like the fiash of 
to-morrow as the fiash of one musket is like the fiash of another; but 
if I tell a humourous story, there are a thousand little diversities 
in my voice, manner, language, and gestures, which make it rather 
a different thing from what it was before, and infuse a tinge of 
novelty into the repeated narrative. 

It is by no means, however, sufficient, to say of humour, that it 
is incongruity which excites surprise ; the same limits are neces- 
sary here which I have before affixed to wit — it must excite sur- 
prise, and nothing hut suq)rise ; for the moment it calls into action 
any other high and impetuous emotion, all sense of the humourous 
is immediately at an end. For, to return again to our friend 
dressed in green, whom we left in the mud — suppose, instead of 
a common, innocent tumble, he had experienced a very severe 
fall, and we discovered that he had broken a limb ; our laughter 
is immediately extinguished, and converted into a lively feeling of 
compassion. The ineongruiUf is precisely as great as it was be- 
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fore ; but as it has excited another feeling not compatible with the 
ridiculousi all mixture of the humourous is at end. 

The sense of the humourous is as incompatible with tenderness 
and respect as with compassion. No man would laugh to see a 
little child fall ; and he would be shocked to sec such an accident 
happen to an old man, or a woman, or to his father ! It is an odd 
case to put, but I should like to know if any man living could have 
laughed if he had seen Sir Isaac Newton rolling in the mud ? I 
believe that not only Senior Wranglers and Senior Optimi woi4d 
have run to his assistance, but that dustmen, and carmen, and 
coal-heavers would have run and picked him up, and set him to 
rights. It is a beautiful thing to observe the boundaries which 
nature has affixed to tlie ridiculous, and to notice how soon it is 
swallowed up by the more illustrious feelings of our minds. 
Where is the heart so liard tliat could bear to see the awkward 
resources and contrivances of the poor turned into ridicule? 
Who could laugh at the fractured, ruined body of a soldier? 
Who is so wicked as to amuse himself with the infirmities of ex- 
treme old age ? or to find subject for humour in the weakness of 
a perishing, dissolving body? Who is there tliat docs not feel 
himself disposed to overlook the little peculiarities of the truly 
great and wise, and to throw a veil over that ridicule which they 
have redeemed by the magnitude of their talents, and the splendour 
of their virtues ? Who ever thinks of turning into ridicule our 
great and ardent hope of a world to come ? Whenever the man 
of humour meddles with these tilings, lie is astonished to find, that 
in all the great feelings of their nature the mass of mankind al- 
ways think and act aright ; — tliat they are ready enough to kugh 
—but that they are quite as ready to drive away with indignation 
and contempt, the light fool who comes with the feather of wit to 
crumble the bulwarks of trutli, and to beat down the Temples of 
God! 

So, then, this turns out to be the nature of humour ; tliat it is 
incongruity which creates surprise, and only surprise. Try the 
most notorious and classical instances of humour by this rule, and 
you will find it succeed. If you find incongruities which create 
surprise and are not humourous, it is always, I believe, because 
they are accompanied with some other feeling — emotion, or an 
interesting train of thought, beside surprise. Find an inooa- 
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gniitj whicli creates Burpr]<fO, and ^urprific mdy, and, if it be not 
Iramouroiw, I am, what 1 very ofVm am, completely wrong ; and 
tfaiA theory is what theorieii very ofUtn are, unfounded in fact. 

Most men, T ol>«erve, are of opinion tliat humour Is entirely 
oonfincd to character; — and if you chotmt to c^jnfine the word hu- 
mour to those inKtanccff of the ridiculou.s which are excit^^ by 
character, you may do m if you pUfa'H; — thiH in not worth con- 
tending. All tliat I wihh to Khow i.s, that this Hp<icies of feeling is 
produce^l by w>mething iKj-ide cliaracter ; and if you allow it to 
be the Hame fr^ding, 1 am Kati»fied, and you may call it by what 
name you pUjai^;. C>ne of the mmi laughable ftcen^jf* T ever Raw 
in my life wa«, the f^^mjiKjie overturning of a very large table, 
with all the dinner ufK>n it — which J iKjlieve one or two gentlemen 
in thjH nxjm rememlxjr as well an mywilf. Wliat of clianu.'ter is 
there in seeing a rtyj^UtH turkey sprawling on the fl^^jr ? or ducks 
lying in different parU of the nxim, coven;<l with trembling frag- 
ment4 of jelly ? It is imfK>ssible U) avoid laughing at such ab- 
surdities, YK5cause the incr>ngruitie» they involve are so vftry great ; 
though they liave no more to do with ehara^;U;r than they have 
with chemistry. A thousand little circumstances hapfien every 
day which excite violent langht^^r, but have no sort of n;ference to 
character. The laught/jr is excited by thn>wing inanimate objf;ct« 
mU) strange and incongruous jKisitions. Now, T am quite unable, 
by att^inding to what pass^js in my own mind, U) say, that these 
cla*jF<es of Fennatjons are not alike : they may differ in (lafrrea, for 
the incr>ngruous observed of things living, is always more striking 
than the inrrongruous observed in things inanimate; ; but there t$ 
an inc<^ingruous not observable in cliaracter, which profluces the 
feeling of humour. 



IJCFFOOVKUV AXD ITS ASSOCIATES. 

BL'FKOOXKRy is voluntary inc^>ngruity. To play the bufffx^n, 
is U) c^^unterfeit s^>me jxi^njliarity inc^jngruous enough to excite 
laught^.'r: not incongruiticH of mind, for this is a humour of a 
higher chi^s, and f^^jnstitutes comic acting; but incongruities cf 
body — imitating a drunken man, or a clown, or a person with a 
hunched Ijor^k, or pufHng out the cheeks as the lower sort of 
oomic actors do open the stage. Buffoonery is general in its imi- 
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tations ; mimicry is particular, and seizes on the incongruous in 
individtwl characters. I think wc must say, that mimicry is al- 
ways employed upon defects : a good voice, a gentleman-like ap- 
pearance, and rational, agreeable manners, can never be the sub- 
ject of mimicry ; — they may be exactly represented and imitated, 
. but nobody would call this mimicry, as the word always means 
the representation of defects. Parody is the adaptation of the 
same thoughts to other subjects. Burlesque is that species of 
parody, or adaptation of thoughts to other subjects, which is in- 
tended to make the original ridiculous. Pope lias parodied several 
Odes of Horace ; Johnson has parodied Juvenal ; Cervantes has 
burlesqued the old romances. 



BULLS. 



A BULL — which must by no means be passed over in this re- 
capitulation of the £eunily of wit and humour — a bull is exactly 
the counterpart of a witticism : for as wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent relations that are not 
real. The pleasure arising from bulls, proceeds from our surpri^^e 
at suddenly discovering two things to be dissimilar in which a 
resemblance might have been suspected. The same doi'trine will 
apply to wit and bulls in action. Practical wit discovers connec- 
tion or relation between actions, in which duller understandings 
discover none; and practical bulls originate from an apparent 
relation between two actions which more correct understandings 
immediately perceive to have none at all. In the late n^bellion 
in Ireland, the rebels, who liad conceived a high degree of indig- 
nation against some great banker, passinl a resolution that they 
would bum his notes; — which they accordingly did, with great 
&ssiduity ; forgetting, that in burning liis notes they were destroy- 
ing his debts, and that for every note which went into the tlame>, 
a correspondent value went into the banker's i)ocket. A gentle- 
man, in speaking of a nobleman's wife, of great rank and fortune, 
lamented very much tliat she liad no children. A medical gentle- 
man who was present observed, tliat to liave no children was a 
great misfortune, but he thought he Iiad remarked it was heredi' 
tary in some fieunilies. Take any instances of this branch of tlie 
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ikBcnloof , and jon will always find an apparent relation of ideas 
leading to a complete inconsistencj. 



CHARADES. 

I SHALL saj nothing of charades, and such sorts of unpardon- 
able trumpery : if chanulcs ore mada at all^ ihf.y should be made 
without iHmcfit of clergy, the offender should instantly be hurried 
off to execution, and Ut cut off in the middle of hb dulln<;ss, with- 
out being albwed to explain to the cxcx-utioner why his first is 
like his second, or what is the resemblance between his fourth and 
his ninth* 



DAXOKKS AND ADVANTAGES OF WIT. 

I WISH, afler all I liave said aliout wit and humour, I could sat- 
sify mys«;lf of their gwxl dfects u|Kin the charact/:r and diHjK^Hition ; 
Imt I am convincf;d the probable tendency of Ixith w, U} corrupt 
the understanding and the heart. I am not .speaking of wit where 
it is kept down by more Heriou.s qualities of mind, and thrown into 
the background of th<r fjirrture; but where it Hlandn out ?x>ldly and 
emplmtically, and in evidently t\u; master quality in any particular 
mind. ProfcHHcd wits, though they are genenilly courtwl for the 
amusement they afford, are seldom re.-pec'ted for the qualities they 
poss«;ss. The habit of seeing things in a witty p^^int of view, in- 
crr«ses and makes incursions from its own proper regions, ujKjn 
principles and opinions which are f;ver held sacred by tlie wise 
and g(K^L A witty man is a dramatic performr;r; in prcx;ess of 
time, he can no more exist without appiaii>*e, tlian he <?an exist 
witluiUt air ; if his audienei: Ik; .small, or if they are inatt#:ntivc, or 
if a new wit defrauds him of any fK^rtion of his afimiration, it is all 
over with him — he sickens, and is extinguislu^L The applauses 
of the thfratre on which he performs arc m essential to him that 
he must obtain them at the expense; of dec^jncy, friendjihip, and 
g<xKl feeling. It must always Ik* probable, too, that a mere wit is 
a \t4tmm of light and frivolous underHtanding. His buHiness is not to 
dis<:river rebition.s of ideas tliat are uneful, and have a real influence 
ujjon life, but to discover the more trifling rektions wliich are only 
amusing ; he never looks at things with the naked eye of common 
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tense, hat u alwajji gazing at the world throogh a Clande Lor- 
raine glass — d»€OTering a thousand appearances which are created 
only bj the instrument iA" inspection, and covering everj object 
with factitious and unnatural colours. In short, the character of a 
mere wit it is impossible to consider as very amiable, very respec- 
table, or very safe. So far the world, in judging (d wit where it 
has swallowed up all other qualities, judge aright ; but I doubt if 
they are sufficiently indulgent to this faculty where it exists in a 
lesser degree, and as one out of many other ingredient^) of the un- 
derstanding. There is an association in men's minds between dull- 
ness and wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very powerful 
influence in decision upon character, and is not overcome without 
considerable difficulty. The reason is, that the outward signs of a 
dull man and a wise man are the same, and so are the outward 
Bigns of a frivolous man and a witty man ; and we are not to ex- 
pect that the majority will be disposed to look to much more than 
the outward sign. I believe the fact to be, that wit is very seldom 
the only eminent quality which resides in the mind of any man ; it 
is commonly accompanied by many other talent^i of every descrip- 
tion, and ought to be considered as a strong evidence of a fertile 
and superior understanding. Almost all the great poeti), orator?;, 
and statesmen of all times have been witty. CaD5>ar, Alexander, 
Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon, were witty men ; ho were 
Cicero, Shakespenre, Demosthenes, I3oiIeau, Pope, Dr)den, Fon- 
tenelle, Jonson, Waller, Cowley, Solon, Socrates. I>r. Johnson, and 
almost every man who has marie a distinguished fipnire in the 
House of Commons. T liave talked of the danger of wit ; I r|o not 
mean by that to enter into commonplace declamation against facul- 
ties iK^au-te they are dangerous; — wit is dangerous, eloquence is 
dangerous, a ta1f;nt for obser\ation is dangerous, every thing is 
dangerous that has efTirraey and vigour for its characteristies ; 
nothing is safe but mediocrity. The business is, in condueting the 
understanding well, to ri.^k something ; to aim at uniting things 
that arc commonly incompatible. The meaning of an extraordinar}' 
man is, that he is eiyht men, not one man ; that he lias as much 
wit as if he harl no sense, and as much sense as if he luid no wit ; 
that liis c/^nduct. is as judicious as if he were the dullest of human 
beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if he were irretrievably 
ruined. But when wit is combined with sense and information ; 
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ifben it is soAened by beneTolence, and restrained by stnng prin- 
ciple ; when it is in the hands of a man who can nse it and despise 
it, who can be witty and something much better than witty, who 
loves hoDoor, jostioe, decency, good nature, morality, and religioo, 
ten thousand times better than wit ; — wit is then a beantifbl and 
deti^itfbl part of oar natore. Hiere is no more interesting spec- 
tacle than to see the effects of wit upon the different characters of 
men ; than to observe it expanding cantion, relaxing dignity, mi- 
fireeang coldness — teaching age, and care, and pain, to smile — 
extorting relnctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and charm- 
ing even the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it pen- 
etrates through the coldness and awkwardness of society, gradually 
bringing men nearer together, and, like the combined force oi wine 
and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a shining countenance. 
Grenuine and innocent wit like this, is surely the Jlavour of the 
mind.' Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and support 
his life by tasteless food ; but God has given us wit, and flavour, 
and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of 
man's pilgrimage, and to *^ charm his pained steps over the burning 
marie." 



DfHEKEXT SrBLIMITT.* 

It is very true what Mr. Alison says, that ^ there are many 
sensations universally called sublime, which association may make 
otherwise." I admit readily, that a fortuitous connection of 
thought can make it otherwise than sublime : but the question is. 
Did it receive from nature the character of sublime ? does any 
thing receive from nature the character of sublime, or the char- 
acter of beautiful ? and would anything perpetuaUy display, and 
constantly preserve such a character, if no accident inter\-ened to 
raise up a contrary association ? Certainty on such subjects can 
not be attained : but I. for one, strongly believe in the affirmative 
of the question — that Nature speaks to the mind of man imme- 
diately in beautiful and sublime language ; that she astonishes him 
with magnitude, appals him with daikness, cheere him with splen- 
dour, soothes him with hannony. captivates him with emotion, en- 
chants him with &me ; she never intended man should walk among 
* From the Essav on Taste. 
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her flowers, and her fields, and her streams, unmoved ; nor did 
she rear the strength of the hills iu vain, or mean that we should 
look with a stupid heart on the wild glory of the torrent, bursting 
from the darkness of the forest, and dashing over the crumbling 
rock. I would as soon deny hardness, or softness, or figure, to be 
qualities of matter, as I would deny beauty or sublimity to belong 
to its qualities. 

Every man is as good a judge of a question hke this, as the 
ablest metaphysician. Walk in the fields in one of the mornings 
of May, and if you carry with you a mind unpolluted witli harm, 
watch how it is impressed. You are delighted with the beauty of 
colours ; are not those colours beautiful ? You breathe vegetable 
fragrance ; is not that fragrance gmteful ? You see the sun rising 
from behind a mountain, and the heavens painted with liglit ; is 
not that renewal of the light of the morning sublime ? You reject 
all obvious reasons, and say that these things are beautiful and 
sublime because the accidents of life have made them so; — I say 
they are beautiful and sublime, because God has made tiiem 
80 ! that it is tlie original, indelible character impressed upon them 
by Ilim, who has opened these sources of simple i)leasure, to calm, 
perhaps, the perturbations of sense, and to make us love that joy 
which is purchased without giving pain to another man's heart, 
and without entailing reproach upon our own. 



certainty of taste.* 

The progress of good taste, however, though it is certain and 
irresistible, is slow. Mistaken pleasantry, false ornament, and 
affected conceit^ perish by the discriminating hand of time, that lifts 
up from the dust of oblivion, the grand and simple efforts of genius. 
Title, rank, prejudice, party, artifice, and a thousand disturbing 
forces, are always at work to c^onfer unmerited iame ; but every re- 
curring year contributes its remedy to these infringements on jus- 
tice and good sense. The breath of living acclamation can not 
reach the ages which are to come : the judges and the judged are 
no more ; passion is extinguished ; party is forgotten ; and the 
mild yet inflexible decisions of taste, will receive nothing, as the 
price of praise, but the solid exertions of superior talent. Justice 
* From the same. 
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is pleasant^ eren when she destroys. It is a grateiiil homage to 
eomiiKm sense, to see those productions liastening to that oblivion, 
in their progress to which they should never have been retarded. 
But it is much mwre pleasant to witness the power of taste in the 
work of preservation and lasting praise ; — to think that, in these 
fleeting and evanescent feelings of the beautiful and the sublime, 
men have discovered {something as fixed and as [lositive, as if thej 
were measuring the flow of the tides, or wcigliing the stones on 
which they tread ; — to think tliat there lives not, in the civilized 
world, a being who knows he has a mind, and who knows not that 
Virgil and Homer liave written, that Raffaelle has painted, and 
that Tully has spoken. Intrenched in these everlasting bulwarks 
against liart>arifim, Taste points out to the races of men, as they 
spring up in the order of time, on what path they shall guide the 
labours of the human spirit. Here she Ls safe ; hence she never 
can be driven, while one atom of matter clings to another, and till 
man, with all his wonderful system of feeling and thought, is called 
away to Him who is the great Author of all that is beautiful, and 
all that is sublime, and all tliat is good ! 



INCENTIVES OF THE BEAUTIFUL.* 

What are half the crimes in the world committed for? What 
brings into a^rtion the \Ht-ii virtues? The desire of possessing. 
Of [jo«-He«?sing wliat? — not mere money, but every sficcies of the 
lieautiful which money can purchase. A man lies hid in a little, 
dirty, smoky rttom for twenty years of his life, and sums up as 
many columrL« of figures as would reach round half the earth, if 
they were laid at length ; he gfits rich ; what does he do witj^ his 
riclie«? He buy:-* a large, well-proportioned house: in the ar- 
rangement of hi-i furniture, he gratifies himself with all the In^auty 
which Kfilendid c^jlours, regular figprcH, and smooth surfacei?, can 
convey; he lias the Ijeauties o tariety and association in his 
grounds : the cup out of which he drinks his tea is adorned with 
beautiful figures ; the chair in which he hits lh covered with smooth, 
shining leather ; hi.s table-cloth is of the mast beautiful damask ; 
mirrors reflect the lights from every quarter of the room ; pictures 

* From the Lectwef on |be BeaatifoL— Part IL 
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of the best masters feed his eje with all the beauties of imitation. 
A million of human creatures are employed in this country in 
ministering to this feeling of the beautiful. It is only a barbarous, 
ignorant people that can ever be occupied by the necessaries of 
life alone. If to eat, and to drink, and to be warm, were the only 
passions of our minds, we should all be ^liat tlic lowest of us all 
are at this day. The love of the beautiful calls man to fresh 
exertions, and awakens him to a more noble life ; and the glory 
of it is, that as painters imitate, and poets sing, and statuaries 
carve, and architects rear up the gorgeous trophicH of their skill — 
as everything becomes beautiful, and orderly, and magnificent — the 
activity of the mind rises to still greater, and to better objects. 
The principles of justice are sought out ; the powers of the ruler, 
and the rights of the subject, are fixed; man advances to the 
enjoyment of rational liberty, and to the establishment of tliose 
great moral laws, which God has written in our hearts, to regulate 
the destinies of the world. 



SONNET ON THE SABBATH.* 

The first reason, then, why poetry is beautiful, is, because it 
describes natural objects, or moral feelings, which are themselves 
beautiful. For an example, I will rea^l to you a beautiful sonnet 
of Dr. Leyden's upon the Sabbath morning, which has never been 
printed: — 

" With Bilont awe I hail the Hacrcd mom, 

Which slowly wakes while nil the fields arc 'still; 
A sootliin^ calm on every breeze is liome, 

A graver murmar gurgles from the rill, 

And Echo answers softer from the hill, 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn, 

The skylark warbles in u tone less Khrill. 
Hail, light serene ! hail, sacred Subbath mom ! 
The rooks float silent by, in airy drove ; 

The sun, a placiil yellow lustre shows ; 
The gales, that lately sighed along the grove. 

Have hushed their downy wings in dead repose 
The hov'ring rack of clouds forget to move : — 

So smiled the day when the first mom arose \" 

* This and the following passage is from the Lecture on the BeantiftiL— 
Partm. • 
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Nonr^ Aere is not a single ima^ introdoevil infio this Terj be a ntifiil 
focuMt^ whieh e lut of itsefif beaodfal ; the soothing cairn of the 
bmse^ tbe ztoee of the rilL the song of the iinnet* the hoTering 
lack of doods^ and the airr droTe of rooks floating br, are aO 
d^eets that woold be beaotifal in nature, azidL of course* are so in 
poetrr. The nodoa that the whole appearance of the world is 
more eahn and cootpoeed on the Sabbath, and that its sanctitr is 
feh: in the whole creation, is ttTtusmaSy beantittil and poeticaL 
There b a pleasure in imitation — this is exzKtlj a picture of whal 
a beanoM placid morning is., and we are delighted to see it so 
well represented. 



A BEAUTtrrL ACTIOS. 

A LoxDOx merchanl. who* I believe, is stiU aHve. whUe he was 
stajing in the cocmtrj with a Mend, happened to mention that he 
intended, the next jear^ to bar a ticket in the lottery : his friend 
desired he wocdd bar one tor him at the same time, which, of 
coarse, was rery willingly agreed tOw The conversation dropped, 
the ticket never arrived, and the whole atiair wa^? entirely tbrgotten, 
when the coontry gentleman received information that the ticket 
porchase^i tor him by his friend, had come up a prize of twenty 
thodsand poonds. Upon his arrival in Locdi^n. he inqoireti of his 
&iend where he had put the ticket, and why he had no< inlbrmed 
him that it was purchased, ■" I bought them both the same day, 
mine and your ticket, and I dung them both into a drawer of my 
bureau, and I never thought of them afterward.** •" But how do 
you distinguish one ticket &om the other? and why am I the 
holder of the fortunate ticket, more than you ?* •" Why. at the 
time. I put them into the drawer, I put a little mark in ink upon 
the ticket which I resolveil shoaH be yours : and upon re-opening 
the drawer. I foun«i that the one so marked was the fortunate 
dcket,'' Now this action appears to me pertectly beautifol : it is 
£e betxbk ideal in morals* and gives that cahn. yet deep emotion of 
pleasure, which every one so easily receives trom the beauty of 
the exterior world. 
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AURUNQZEBK.* 

A MIXTURE of wondor and terror almoKt always cxcitOB the 
feeling of the Hublimo. Extraordinary power generally excites 
the feeling of tlie Mublime by thoHO means — by mixing wonder 
with terror. A person who lias never seen anything of the kind 
but a little boat, would tlunk a sloop of eighty tons a goodly and 
somewhat of a grand object, if ail her sails were set, and she were 
going gallantly before the wind ; but a iirst-rate man-of-war would 
sail over such a sloop, and send her to tlie bottom, without any 
person on board the man-of-war jxTceiving that they had (Mu^un- 
tered any obsta(*.le. Su(?h iM)wer is wondcirful and terrible — there- 
for*^, sublime. Everybody poHsessi^d of power is mi obj<iet either 
of awe or sublimity, from a justice of pt;ace uj) to the Kmperor 
Aunmgzebe — an object quite as stu])endous as the Alps. lie 
had thirty-five millions of revenue, in a country where tlie pnxlucts 
of the earth are at least six timers as cIkmij) as in England : his em- 
pire extended ov(jr twenty-live d(?gre(!H of latitude, and '{is many of 
longitude : he had put to death above twenty millions of peoi)hi« I 
should like to know the miui who could have lookc^d at Aurungzebo 
without feeling him to the end of his rnubs, and in every hair of his 
head I Such emperors are more su])lime than cjitara(*.ts. I tlunk 
any man would have shivered more nt the sight of Aurungzebe, 
than at the sight of the two rivers whi(;h meet at the Hlue Moun- 
tiiins in America, and, bursting through the whoh) breadth of the * 
racks, roll tlieir victorious and united waters to tJie Eastern Sea. 



SUBLIMITY OK EOONOMr. 

I AM going to say ratlier an odd thing, liut I can not help think- 
ing that the severe and rigid economy of a man in distresH, has 
something in it very sublime, (;Hp(utiiilly if it be endured for imy 
length of time serenely and in silenc^^ 1 rememl)(»r a very stri- 
king instance of it in a young mim, sincx) de.iul. lie was the son of 
a country curate, who had got him a berth on board a man-of-war, 
as midshipniiui. The j)Oor (>.urate made a gn^it effort for his son ; 
fitted him out well with clothes, and gav(*. him flfVy pounds in 

money. The first week, the jKwr boy lost his chest, clothes, 
77 
* This and the followhig paiiago are from the Lecture on the Sublime. 
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Wfoaevj and eTeTythiiig he had in the worid. The ship sailed for 
a foreign station ; and his loes was without remedy. ' He imme- 
diatelj quitted his mess, ceased to associate with the other midship- 
men, who were the sons of gentlemen ; and for fiye jears, without 
mentioning it to his parents — who he knew coold not assist him 
— or without borrowing a farthing from anv hnman being, without 
a single murmur or ocHnplaint. did that poor lad endure the most 
abject and degrading povertr, at a period of life when the feelings 
are most afive to ridicule, and the appetites most prone to indul- 
gence. Now. I confess I am a mightj advocate for the sublimity 
of such long and patient endurance. If you can make the world 
stare and look otu there, you have vanity, or compassion, to sup- 
port you ; but to bury all your wretchedness in your own mind — to 
resolve that yon will have no man^s pity, while you have one effort 
lefk to procure his respect — to harbour no mean thought in the 
midst of abject poverty, but, at the very time you are surrounded 
by circumstances of humility and depression, to found a spirit of 
modest independence upon the consciousness of having always 
acted well ; this is a sublime, which, though it is found in the shade 
and retirement of life, ought to be held up to the praises of men, 
and to be looked upon as a noble model for imitation. 



DfSTIXCT AND TALENT.* 

All the wonderful instincts of animals, which, in my humble 
opinion, are proved beyond a doubt, and the belief in which has 
not decreased with the increase of science and investigation — all 
these instincts are given them only for the combination or preser- 
vation of their species. If they had not these instincts, they would 
be swept off the earth in an instant. This bee. that understands 
architecture so well, is as stupid as a pebblestone, out of his own 
particular business of making honey : and, with aU his talents, he 
only exists that boys may eat his labours and poets sing about them. 
Ct pueris jpiacea^ et declamatio ji€U. A peasant-girl of ten years 
old puts the whole republic to death with a little smoke; their 
palaces are turned into candles, and every clergyman's wife makes 
mead-wine of the honey ; and there is an end of the g'^ry and 

• Thii snd the following pusai^ are from the Lectme on Ae Facnltiea of 
AxnnifJi sad of SCin. 
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wisdom of the bees ! Whereas, man has talents that have no sort 
of reference to his existence ; and without which, his species might 
remain upon earth in the same safety as if they had them not 
The bee works at that particular angle which saves most time 
and labour ; and the boasted edifice he is constructing is only for 
his egg: but Somerset House, and Blenheim, and the Louvre, 
have nothing to do with breeding. Epic poems, and Apollo Bel- 
videres, and Venus de Medicis, have nothing to do with living 
and eating. We might have discovered pig-nuts without the 
Eoyal Society, and gathered acorns without reasoning ^bout curves 
of the ninth order. The immense superfluity of talent given to 
man, which has no bearing upon animal life, which has nothing 
to do with the mere preservation of existence, is one very distin- 
guishing circumstance in this comparison. There is no other 
animal but man to whom mind appears to be given for any o^r 
purpose than the preservation of body. 



CHANGE OP INSTINCT. 

The most curious instance of a change of instinct is mentioned 
by Darwin. The bees carried over to Barbadoes and the Western 
Isles, ceased to lay up any honey after the first year; as they 
found it not useful to them. They found the weather so fine and 
materials for making honey so plentiful, that they quitted their 
grave, prudent, and mercantile character, became exceedingly 
profligate and debauched, eat up their capital, resolved to work no 
more, and amused themselves by flying about the sugar-houses, and 
stinging the blacks. The fact is, that by putting animals in difier- 
ent situations, you may change, and even reverse, any of their 
original propensities. Spallonzani brought up an eagle upon bread 
and milk, and fed a dove on raw beef. The circumstances by 
which an animal is surrounded, impel him to do so and so, by the 
changes they produce in his body and mind. Alter those circum- 
stances, and he no longer does as he did before. This, instead of 
disproving the existence of an instinct, only points out the causes 
on which it depends. 
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▲MECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT.* 

The artiHocft of a gcfitloman punufsd by bailiifH, and the artifices 
of an animal purauecl for hifl life, are the name thing — call them 
hy what name you please. Of all animalff, the mofft ffurprifiing 
Btoriefl are told of the docility of elephantn. The black people^ 
who have the care of them, oflen go away, leaving them chained 
to a Atake, and jilace near them thf?ir young children, an if under 
their care : the elephant allowH thf; littU; creature U) crawl bh far 
M itM trunk can reach, and then gently taken the young maHter up^ 
and placcfi him more within hifi own control. Every one knows 
the old Htory of the tailor and the elepliant, which, if it lie not true, 
at hsaMt Hhowrf the; opinion the (>rif;nt<ilM, who know the animal 
well, entertain of bin Hagacity. An caMt^im tailor to the court 
waA making a magnificent doublet for a Im^haw of nine tailn, and 
covering it, nficr the mann^rr of eant^jm doublets, with gold, silver, 
and every hpecicH of mctt^illic magnificence. Ah he was burying 
himself on thiH momentous fH!«wion, th*?re pohhcaI by, to the jkioIs 
of water, one of the royal (jlephantn, alKjut the Hize of a broad- 
wheeled wagon, rich in ivory tcetli, and Hliaking, with itH ponder- 
OUM trewl, the t^iilor'rt Hliop to its remotest thimble. A« he paH.ned 
near the window, the r^lcphunt happened U) IcKik in ; the tailor 
lifted up bin cy*!H, pcTreivrrj thf; proboHCTJ.s of the elf;phant near him, 
and, bffing Hf;i/.ed witli a fit of fiic<aiou.sneHM, pricked the animal 
with his needle ; the mass of matt#rr immediiitf;ly retired, stalked 
away to the jiool, filled his trunk full of muddy wat^;r, and, return- 
ing to the Hho|», overwhelmed the artisan and his doublet with the 
dirty eflTects of his vengeance. 



LONOEVITT AND WISDOM.* 

TfiK wisrlom of a man is mafle up of what he olwerves, and 
what others observe? for liim ; and of course the sum of what he 
can afM|uire must prineipally defHrnd u[K>n the time in which he can 
fuu\uir*i it. All that wrj mid to our knowledge is not an increase, 
by that exaet [>ro[>ortion, of all we possess ; beejiuse Wfj lose mtxw 
things, as we gain others ; but ufKin the wholc!, while the Inxly and 
mind remain healthy, an active man increases in intelligence, imd 

* From the- Lectoro on the Facaltiet of Beat U. 
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consequentlj in power. If we lived seven hundred years instead 
of seventy, we should write better epic poems, build better houses, 
and invent more complicated mechanism, than we do now. I 
should question very much if Mr. Milne could build a bridge so 
well as a gentleman who had engaged in that occupation for seven 
centuries : and if I had had only two hundred years' experience in 
lecturing on moral philosophy, I am well convinced I should do it 
a little better than I now do. On the contrary, how diminutive 
and absurd all the efforts of man would have been, if the duration 
of his life had only been twenty years, and if he liad died of old 
age just at the period when every human being begins to suspect 
that he is the wisest and most extraordinary person that ever did 
exist ! I thiAk it is Ilelvetius who says, he is quite certain we 
only owe our superiority over the orang-outangs to the greater 
length of life conceded to us ; and that, if our life liad been as short 
as theirs, they would have totally defeated us in the competition 
for nuts and ripe blackberries. I can liardly agree to this- extrav- 
agant statement ; but I think, in a life of twenty years the efforts 
of the human mind would have been so considerably lowered, that 
we might probably have thought Ilelvetius a good philosopher, and 
admired his skeptical absurdities as some of the greatest efforts of 
the human understanding. Sir Richard Blackmore would have 
been our greatest poet ; our wit would have been Dutch ; our 
faith, French ; the Hottentots would have given us the model for 
manners, and the Turks for government ; and we might probably 
have been such miserable reasoners respecting the sacred truths 
of religion, that we should have thought they wanted the support 
of a puny and childish jealousy of the poor beasts that perish. His 
gregarious nature is another cause of man's superiority over all 
other animals. A lion lies under a hole in a rock ; and if any 
other lion happen to pass by, they fight. Now, whoever gets a 
habit of lying under a hole in a rock, and fighting with every gen- 
tleman who passes near him, can not possibly make any progress. 
Every man's understanding and acquirements, how great and ex- 
tensive soever they may appear, are made up from the contribu- 
tions of his friends and companions. You spend your morning in 
learning from Hume what happened at particular periods of your 
own history : you dine where some man tells you what he has ob- 
served in the East Indies, and another discourses of brown sugar 
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mtd ^MoakaL U » from tbee« perpetual rilk of kmmM^ that 
jmk rdnesli j<mr^)L and UaeooKe ctroi^ «d4 iMaJtbjr ak' vou are* 
If lions irooM ecpf&«ort Ut^Umtf lauid groirl out tbe oIa^ ationf 
tfneirtHivte ittade.:»UMit killing filMnep and hU-|jrb«rd#. tlM; imm, )Sk*Aj 
pboe» Cor eaitdiaug a caJf ^nizmf^ and «o fi;#rtlif tUer ocmU not fiifl 
to iiBproir« ; UaK^auM; tUe^ irouM h^ a^ctusted by HM;li sl iridotfaiOj^ 
of ol^erriiitionr and operaaiug by tliie joint foroe of m msuay iiijfMl& 
Jt mar be eaid^ tbat ti«e ^regsinou^ spirit in num mar proceed 
£rom bk vi^dom ; aod not \m wudom from hU greg»rioiuf ^mL 
Tbi« I «boald doulit. It af^peatrs to be an original prindple in 
fomie animfflJ<>»; ao^i not in otbiers ; ar*d h a quaiitr gjr^^n to ifeomie 
to better tlMfir ^xfudkloOf a^ l^wiAn<::4!« or ttrengtb k gir^n to 
otlwn. Tbe tigtr liv«« alooe — lj«iU and cows do not; j-et, a 
tigier k ai^ wi*^ an animal at^ a ^xiIL A wiid Ujar liv^ei^ with tbie 
bierd till b« 4»in^)^ of ag4r. •wh'xh b^r doo^ a: tbrv^ year^, and tben 
qnhi tbe bierd and ii*i'«* aV^n^r. TWrt k a fcoliiarr species of bee, 
and tbiere k a gregariou^^ beie. Wb^etbier an animal i^bould berd 
or not, Miems to be a^ mndii a prorLifioD of nature, as whether it 
dbould enirl, creep, or flj. 



Tnc mo«t curious offi^pring <j€ ^huae. if fhrnoK ; — a word al- 
varc a«#:d. I iaiKrv. in a bad beni;^. U> ts^i^xtif r mii^placed «faam« ; for 
a p^rrcon wjy^ f«rh onl v dilSSd^^T. *?xa<cdy In propc/nion a« bt oogbt, 
voujkl ntevrr Ijf^ <:aJkd bbr. lim a 1^bv jjienson feeU more «LanM^. 
tbajj it i* fmf:^uLor proper.be ^Ijould f«*l: geoM^r. «iiij«r from 
j^jmyyn or i^rvif:^ A r<Mng man. in ma)ung bi^ fir^t eotranoe 
imo ^jtf^i^y. ifc t<f> i;porant a* lo imtagine be uf tbe obj-wt <rf* univer- 
sal aS'tieaxiiirjU ; aud tbat «;r<^ibing b^ do^ U Mibjtxrt to tb^ moft 
ru^pd *.Tili':i^^n]L <>f of^ur^e- madfrr wwrb a ttvpfx^itioo. b* U fcbjr 
a£jd <:'Xfj.t>ajTa.>»«^ : bie regains bi« «a»e. a« be }/eocMnie» airare of bk 
i;i>;?3cyjif3'3ai*f3e. An «rxflefe*ire jea3ott€r of reputation. Lsf tLe rery 
£ir*:/^u«rjj: pareftf '^" tiivjjftsw^ and makt« us all airaid of paying and 
df.Ksy^ "w jjaa we migiit feay aijd do- wiib tbe uxiOfMA proj^n<.-^y and 
gja^>r- W<: are afraid </ Lazardiiig anytJiing; and tbe game 
fuujid^ «j11- )jt:i(iscijkh no man wSJJ veniure anr t^take : wbereae- tbe 

« TUf and ifae n»t an trwn ibe Ltfttart </ ibe EtiI AffKfjfoas . 
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object of living together, is not security only, but enjoyment Both 
objectH are proniotisd by a niodeniU: dread of flbnine; Iwth de- 
gtroy(ul by that paxnion, when it amountn U) Hhynes.s; — for a shy 
person not only feels pain, and ffiveg \niin ; but, wluit is worse, ho 
incurs bhune, for a want of tlmt rationid and nuudy (^nfidence, 
which is so useful to those who {HJMsess it, and so pheasant to those 
who witness it. I am severe against shyness, l)ecause it looks 
like a virtue without betnff a virtue ; and becrause it gives us false 
notions of what the real virtue is. I admit that it is som(*tim(!s an 
aifair of lK>dy, rather tlian of mind ; that wliere a person wishes to 
say wliat he knows will be received with favour, he (umnot com- 
mand himself enough to do it. Hut this is mcirely the cfTc'ct of 
liabit, where the cause that (!reat<;d the habit has for a moment 
ciiased. When the feelings reHp<!cting shanui are disciplined by 
good sense, and commerce with the world, to a fair medium, the 
bo<iy will soon learn to obey tiie (hrcisions of the underslanding. 

Nor let any young man imagincj (howevcT it may flatt(*r the 
vanity of those who perceiv(i it), that th(T(j ciui be anything worthy 
of a man, in faltering, and tripping, mid stammctring, and looking 
like a fool, and acting likti a clown. A silly coileg(> j)edunt be- 
lieves that this highest of all the virtues, consists in the- shame of 
the body ; in losing thee ease and possesMioii of a gentleman ; in 
turning red ; and tumbling down ; in saying this thing, when you 
mean that ; in overturning everybody within your reach, out of 
puns bashfulness ; and in a general stupidity and ungiiinlin(*ss, and 
confusion of limb, and thought, and motion. Hut that dread of 
shame, which virtue and wisdom t<»ach, is, to a<!t so, from the cra- 
dhs to the tomb, that no man (;an cast upon you the siiadow of re- 
promdi ; not to swerv(j on this sid(». for wealtii, or on tiiat m\v. for 
favour ; but to go on speaking truly, and acting justly ; no man's 
oppressor, and no man*s sycxiphant and slave. TWih is the shame 
of the soul ; and these are the blush(!s of the inward man ; which 
anj worth all the distortions of tha body, and all tlicj crimson of the 
face. 



U8K8 OF TIIK KVIL AKFKCTIONS. 

It appears, then, from this enumeration of the ungrateful paa- 
iions^ which lead men to act fVom feelings of aversion, tlmt tliey are 
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an referable to the memory of evil, the actual sensation, the future 
anticipation of it, or the resentment which any one of these notions 
is apt to excite. The remembrance of past evils, produces melan- 
choly : the sensation of present evils, if they be referred to the 
body, pain ; if to the mind, grief. Envy, hatred, and malice, are 
aD modifications of resentment, differing in the causes which have 
excited that resentment, as well as in the degree in which it is en- 
tertained. Shame is that particular species of grief, which pro- 
ceeds from losing the esteem of our fellow-creatures ; fear, the an- . 
tidpadon of future evils. This is the catalogue of human miseries 
and pains ; and it is plain why they have been added to our nature. 
By the miseries of the body, man is controlled within his proper 
sphere, and learns what manner of life it was intended he should 
lead : fear and suspicion are given to guard him from harm : re- 
sentment, to punish those who inflict it ; and by punishment, to de- 
ter them. By the pain of inactivity, we are driven to exertion : 
by the dread of shame, to labour for esteem. But all these preg- 
nant and productive feelings are poured into the heart of man, not 
with anything that has the air of human moderation — not with a 
measure that looks hke precision and adjustment — but wildly, lav- 
ishly, and in excess. Providence only impels ; it makes us start 
up from the earth, and do something ; but whether that something 
shall be good or evil, is the arduous decision which that Provi- 
dence has left to us. You cannot sit quietly till the torch is held 
up to your cottage, and the dagger to your throat : if you could, 
this scene of things would not long be what it now is. The solemn 
feeling which rises up in you at such times, is as much the work 
of Grod, as the splendour of the lightning is his work ; but that 
feeling may degenerate into the fury of a savage, or be disciplined 
into the rational opposition of a wise and a good man. You miLst 
be affected by the distinctions of your fellow-creatures — you can- 
not help it ; but you may envy those distinctions, or you may em- 
ulate them. The dread of shame may enervate you for every 
manly exertion, or be the vigilant guardian of purity and inno- 
cence. In a strong mind, fear grows up into cautious sagacity ; 
grief, into amiable tenderness. Without the noble toil of moral 
education, the one is abject cowardice, the other eternal gloom ; 
therefore, there is the good, and there is the evil I Everj- man's 
destiny is in his own hands. Nature has given us those beginnings. 
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which are the elements of the foulest vices, and the seeds of every 
sweet and immortal virtue : but though Nature has given you the 
liberty to choose, she has terrified you by her punishments, and 
lured you by her rewards, to choose aright ; for she has not only 
taken care that envy, and cowardice, and melancholy, and revenge, 
shall carry with them their own curse — but she has rewarded 
emulation, courage, patience, cheerfulness, and dignity, with that 
feeling of calm pleasure, which makes it the highest act of human 
wisdom to labour for their attainment. 



PAST HAPPINESS.* 

The memory of past good, and the memory of past evil, are 
both without a specific name in our language ; though it should 
seem, that they require one, as much as hope or fear — to which, 
in point of time, they are contrasted. We all know that present 
happiness is very materially affected by happiness in prospect: 
but, perliaps, it is not enough urged as a motive for benev- 
olence. 

Mankind are always happier for having been happy ; so that 
if you make them happy now, you make them happy twenty 
years liencc by the memory of it. A childhood passed with a 
due mixture of rational indulgence, under fond and wise parents, 
difluses over the whole of life, a feeling of calm pleasure ; and, 
in extreme old age, is the very last remembrance which time can 
erase from the mind of man. No enjoyment, however inconsider- 
able, is confined to the present moment. A man is the happier 
for lifij, from having made once an agreeable tour, or lived for 
any length of time with pleasant people, or enjoyed any consider- 
able interval of innocent pleasure : and it is most probably the 
recollection of their past pleasures, which contributes to render 
old men so inattentive to the scenes before them; and carries 
them back to a world that is past, and to scenes never to be 
renewed again. 

THE FORCE OP HABIT. HOBBES AND HIS PIPE.f 

Habits may be divided into active and pa<*sive; — those things 
which we do by an act of the will, and those things which we 
* From tho Xiccture on tho Bcnovolcnt Affections, 
t From the Locture on Habit, Part I. 
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ftiffer hy the agency of gome external power. I begin with the 
active babiti$; and^ afler stating a few of the moftt familiar of 
thenif I will shortly analyze the cxamph^, in order U) hhow that 
they arc merely referable U) aA»ir>ciation« It may Imj oh well, pcr- 
hapii to give a specimen of the life of a man whowj existence wa«, 
at ]a»i^ entirely de[Kmdent ujion the lialiit^ he had contractual: it it 
a fair picture of the dominion which liabit CKtabliiiheH over tin, at 
the clo»e of life. " llie profeK»ed rule of Mr. IfobtjeH,*' «ay« Dr. 
White Kennet in hiH MemoirH of the Cavendii^h family, " wa8 to 
de^licate the morning U> exerciite, and the evening to Htudy. At 
biji fir»t rii»ing, he walked out, and climl>r^ up a hill: if the 
weather waM not dry, he made a jK>int of fatiguing himself within 
doorH, m m to [K.TKpire ; remxirking crin^tantly, tliat an old man 
ha^l mon; moisture tlmn heat ; and by Huch motion, hf;at wwi to 1^6 
acr|uired, and moisture exjiellrj^L AfUir thii*, the phiU^i^ipher Uxik 
a yary cr>mfortable bn^fa.Ht, and then went round the lodgings to 
wait ujKjn the (^r\, the (umuUthn^ the children, and any cx>n*»ider- 
able htrangfjrH ; i>aying K^ime short aildrcKWfH U) all fif them. He 
kept thcHC rounrhf till alx^ut twelve oVU>ck, when he liarl a little 
dinner provided for him, which he c*at always by himi^lf, without 
ceremony. Hfttm afutr dinner, he retinjd Uj his aiutiy, and liail hii 
candle, with U:n or twelve pipes of uAnuw/t, hiid by him ; then, 
•hutting the tUfor, he fell Ut smoking, thinking, and writing, for 
wjveral hours. lie (^>uld never endure Uj \xt left in an empty 
hfmwi ; whenever the earl removeil, he would go along with him, 
even U} liis lai»t stage, from Clmts worth U} IlanJwick. This wa» 
the r^rjnstant ianor of his life, from which he never varied, no, not 
a moment, nor an sUijtn/* 

TU'ia is the picture (jf a man whos^^ life appearn to liave \)fif;n 
fjntirely regulaU^d by the f^ast ; who did a thing \H*AXMmi he /lad 
dr>ne it; who, so far as lxi<iily a^,lions were concerned, could 
liardly U; said t/i liave any fresh motives ; but was impelled by 
one reguhir M;t of volitions, <;rinstant]y recurring at fix^j^i perio'ls. 
Now, tiike any one of hii* liabits, and examine its prr^gress ; it will 
afford a mUural hisU>ry of this law of the mind, and will show 
what ctrcurw'.Uitu'jin in tliat law are most worthy of oWrvation. 

He smoked: how did this begin? It might liave Urgun any 
li/jw. He was staying, [/^jrliaf^, at some hous^j where smoking 
wai in fashion, and began to smoke out of compliance with the 

11* 
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humourH of otlior jKjrBonH. At flPHt, Imj thought it unpkaMmtj 
nnd a.s all the cxpirutionH and irmpirationH wc.n! ih?w and difllculty 
it required conHid<jra!)le atUjntion ; and at the <;loHe of th<j evenhig 
he could luive diHtincjtly njeollecjUid, if he luul tricjd U) do ho, that 
hiM mind lia^l been enifiloyed in thinking how he waH U) rnanagc 
and raancisuvre the pip<j. TIkj {)raetiee goeH on; the dingUMt 
vaniHheH; much Ichh att<;ntion Ih neeeHHary U) Hinoke well: in a 
few dayH the aMHociation Ih formed ; the niotmtni the cloth in taken 
away afler Hupper, the idea of Huioking oeeurn : if any WMiident 
luippen to prevent it, a Hlight pain ih f<dt in r;onH(*(|uenee ; it HeernM 
aH if thingH did not go on in tli<!ir regular tnwtk, and Home con- 
fuHion luul crept into the arrangranenlj* of the ev(;ning. Ah the 
aHHociation goen on, it gathern Htn;ngth from th(5 circumntanceH 
conneetr;d with it; from the miith and ('^>n vernation with which it 
Ih joined : at la.st, ui'tar a lapHi; of yr^arn, we mui the philoH^)pher of 
Malmnbury atlvanerid from on*^, U) ouc, do/en of pipen ; ho perftjct 
in all the tacticn of a nmoker, ho dexterous in all the. manual of 
hin dirty recreation, that ha would fdl, light, and nmoke out UIh 
pipe, without the nlighUfHt remcariliranrM; of what he luul iHtttn 
doing, or the mont minute inU'Truption to any immoral, irndigiouH, 
or unmathr;matical track of thought, in wiiicth ha liappened Ut he 
engaged: but we muHt not forget, that though hin amuH<!ment (K;eu- 
pied him ho little, afid w;ih {>aHHf;d over with Huch a HUUill nhare of 
hiri attention, the want of it would Uava or;<MJpied him ho much, 
that he c^iuld have done nothing without it ; all bin HpecnjlatiottH 
would have Ikjcu at an end, and without bin twelvf? pip<!H he might 
have b(5en a friend to devotion, U> freedom, or anything eKe 
which, in the cyHtomary Umor of bin tbougbtn, b*; fwrUiiuly wan 
not The phenomenon (ibn^jrvable bf;re ih, that the pbynic^al txiHte 
lost it« effect ; that which wtw nauw^>uH creas^-d to lie ho. Next, 
tlie habit Iwigan with a cxmHiderabhj difficiilty of bodily axrtion, and 
with a full atUmtion of tbf, mind to what wiw panhing. It wan not 
easy to nmoke, and the philow)j>hc;r wuh <!/)iripelbtd U) be <fareful, 
in order to do it properly ; but an the habit inrn^iined, be indulg^'d 
in it with HUch little atUmtion of mind or exertion of bo^ly, that 
he did it without knowing he did it. J^a^tly, any interruption 
of the luibit would Imve occasioned to him the great45j*t un- 
easineas. 
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THE ORBIT OP A HABIT.* 

The period of time in which a habit renews its action, or (if I 
may be allowed the expression) the orbit of a habit, is of very dif- 
ferent dimensions. We may have a habit of shrugging up the 
shoulders every half-hour; or, of eating three eggs every morning; 
or, of dining at a club once a month ; or, of going down to see a 
relation once a year : but it is diflicult to conceive any habit form- 
ing itself for a period greater than a year. I can easily conceive 
that a person who set off on every 1st of June, to jlay a visit, 
might have the force of habit added to his other inducements, and 
go, partly because he loved the persons, partly because he had 
done it before ; but is it easy to believe that there is a habit of 
doing anything every other year? or, how very ridiculous it 
would sound for two persons to say. " TVe agreed a long time 
ago to dine together every Bissextile, or leap-year, and it is now 
grown into a perfect habit!" This limitation of habits to the 
period of a year — which I by no means lay any great stress 
upon, but which has some degree of truth in it — depends 
somewhat upon the revolution of names and appearances. To 
do anything the first day of a month, or on one particular day 
every ye-ar, is to strengthen a habit by the recurrence of names 
or seasons ; but if an action be performed every third or fourth 
year, the same name and the same appearances have occurred, 
without being connected with the same deed, and therefore the 
habit is impaired. 



SUPERIORITY TO HABIT. 

Men aware of the power of habit, escape its influence ; and 
therefore, it is among the most trite principles of education to dis- 
cover the particular habits to which we are exposed by situation 
and profession ; and, when they are discovered, to resist them. 
Without any intentional efforts to resist professional habits, they 
are unconsciously resisted by the magnitude and variety of some 
men's minds ; and by the liberal pursuits which they contrive to 
connect with their professions. There is an effect of custom and 
habit to which we are all extremely indebted, and that is, that it 

• Thif and the following paitagofl arc finom the Lectures qn Habit, Fart II, 
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regulates everj-thing which nothing else regulates, where there is 
no propriety, and no duty, to be consulted. The reference is al- 
ways to habit — in dress, in ceremony, in equipage, in all the cir- 
cumstances of life, where almost any conduct would be virtuous, a 
compliance with custom is the only conduct that is wise, and a man 
of sense is rather pleased that the public legislate for him on points 
where choice would neither be easy nor useful. It is a strong 
mark of a good understanding, to allow custom an easy empire on 
these occasions. It is a much surer mark of talent, that men 
should rise above the influence of habit, and be better and greater 
than that to which the circumstances of their lives, or the charac- 
ter of their age, would appear to doom them. This is the reason 
why we admire men, who, bom in poverty, and accustomed to 
objects of sense, have been able to conceive the dignity, the value, 
and the pleasure of intellectual gratification ; who, deviating from 
every model they had seen, and guided only by their inward light, 
have steadily, and successfully, pursued the path of virtuous fame. 
By this subjugation of habitual thoughts, and escape from habitual 
objects, Bacon the friar. Czar Peter, Lord Verulam, and all great 
men, in law and in arts, have preceded the ages in which they 
lived, and become the beacons of future times. The mass of 
men, say whatever is said, do whatever is done, think whatever is 
thought, and can not easily conceive anything greater and better 
than what is already created. But, in the grossest period of 
monastic ignorance, Bacon saw that the whole art of war might 
be changed by the invention of gunpowder ; the Czar pulled down 
a nation habitually victorious, roused and elevated a people habit- 
ually stupid and depressed : Lord Verulam looked upon his own 
times with the same cool estrangement from the influence of habit, 
as if he were contemj)lating a nation of the ancient world ; and 
was so little imposed upon by the imperfect philosophy which then 
prevailed, that he effected that entire revolution in physical rea- 
soning, by which we are all benefited to the present hour. Such 
victories over present objects — such power of reflecting, where 
attention is not stimulated by novelties — are generally great 
triumphs of the human understanding, and decisive proofs of its 
vigour and excellence, in every individual instance where they 
are found. Whoever is learned in an ignorant age ; whoever is 
liberal in a bigoted age ; whoever is temperate and respectable 
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iiafiefliiioiisage: wlMieTerk«]e;gaiit and enbigcd in kk Tiews» 
vkere kk profes&ioa dttins him di»irn tio tedmicil nil» and 
nanwr lSmSai& ; wfaoeTier Itts gained anj goiod wiiiich babit oppoecsr 
or avoided anj crfl wiiiich habit might indnce — that man has 
Tinficaied the dignitr and the power cf hi$ mind, br the fimrst of 
an tests — bj doii^ what the mabss cf mainkind cannol do. 



OTECT or HABIT. 

A BEAmrrx eAe«t of babiE i«^ that h endows with pnetcfltttnnl 
strcngch evefx icpalitj otT the mind or heart wiiiich it ealk into 
moK than ovdinsirx atfcaon. If proce^tNm is wanted, men are 
i«adT, loBg AMhua^^ to the ileaur of death. If gentienes^ and 
beneirokcKc- are wanted to ies«ea the mi&ejie$ of li^* w^Moieii are 
iMimtSy gende and befleTolenc. If pacieiic uodastzy. toq have 
it in the labocvr. and the mevliaELio. What bat the power of habit« 
Ikk giTen to Of the adT^uiCige' of chotse fizte legal gndergiandings 
diEftt hare gnkdoallT {fbraied the system of law [r thb eoontrr? 
How are oar luival vietone^ gainedL bcic br k&Mtmai (charaf«er« 
skilL and coorage ? TThenoe the edizsiocfc^ of eloqaence everr day 
to be wiaae*?ed tn the senane. bat by thac incn*pkiin-. selfpoisses- 
SBOD. aoid wmmAnd of wojrds an.<i inLtges. whkh habit ocdy can 
comHer? Fresh. yoothtliL oncaoghc Eianine can mmrr do soA 
things as these. It is cLicare in ics bbmm&ok^ ukstmeted by l£uhine* 
fotitied by preceilenc ooadrEiied by siKvesSv ri nfto/ ly Atf&T/. and 
camed to a pitch of glory, by iaceikse adhesioa to one obje^ 
wfaieh. with all the primary eJ3R>rc5 ot' its iwie Tigoor. h nerer 
cooLd haTe retcrhed : ^^Tmini^irng the pleasant of Tiee« and strength- 
eaing the ka^f of Tircae- 



TffE pu<5ioys^ 

Tkc passions are in morals^ what modoo is in physics : they 
create, preserve, and animate : and wichoat them, all woold be 
sEleooe and death. A\:irioe guides men aerw* the deserts of the 
cicean ; pride vx>vers the earth with tn>phies* and mausoleaEEk>. and 
pyramids : k>ve tanks men firom their s;iT:ige radeikess : ambitioa 
shakes the very tboodaciocLS of kingdocnsw By the love of gk«y, 
w«ik nations swell itito magnitQde and ssrenfth. WbateTer there 
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is of terrible, whatever there is of beautiful in human events, all 
tliat shakes the soul to and fro, and is remembered while thought 
and flesh cling together — all these have their origin from the pas- 
sions. As it is only in storms, and when their coming waters are 
driven up into the air, that we catch a sight of the depths of the 
sea, it is only in the season of perturbation that we have a glimpse 
of the real internal nature of man. It is then only, that the might 
of these eruptions shaking his frame, dissipates all the feeble cov- 
erings of opinion, and rends in pieces that cobweb veil, with which 
fashion hides the feelings of the heart. It is then only that 
Nature speaks her genuine feelings ; and, as at the last night of 
Troy, when Venus illumined the darkness, iEneas saw the gods 
themselves at work — so may we, when the blaze of passion is 
flung upon man's nature, mark in him the signs of a celestial 
origin, and tremble at the invisible agents of God ! 

Look at great men in critical and perilous moments, when every 
cold and little spirit is extinguished: their passions always bring 
them out harmless ; and at the very moment when they seem to 
perish, they emerge into greater glory. Alexander, in the midst 
of his mutinous soldiers ; Frederick of Prussia, combating against 
the armies of three kingdoms ; Cortes breaking in pieces the 
Mexican empire: — their passions led all these great men to flx 
their attention strongly upon the objects of their desires; they 
saw them under aspects unknown to, and unseen by common men, 
and which enabled them to conceive and execute those hardy en- 
terprises, deemed rash and foolish, till their wisdom was established 
by their success. It is in fact the great passions alone which 
enable men to distinguish between what is diflicult and what is 
impossible: a distinction always confounded by merely sensible 
men ; who do not even suspect the existence of those means, which 
men of genius employ to effect their object. It is only passion 
which gives a man that high enthusiasm for his country, and 
makes him regard it as the only object worthy of human attention ; 
— an enthusiasm, which to common eyes appears madness and 
extravagance; but which always creates fresh powers of mind, 
nd commonly insures their ultimate success. In fact, it is only 
le great passions, which, tearing us away from the seductions of 
idolence, endow us with that continuity of attention, to which 
lone superiority of mind is attached. It is to their passions, 
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akme, under the providence of God, that nations mnst trogt, when 
perils gather thick aboat them, and their last moments seem to be 
at hand. The history of the world shows us that men are not to 
be counted by their ntimbers, but by the fire and vigour of their 
passions ; by their deep sense of injury ; by their memory of past 
glory ; by their eagerness for firesh fame ; by their clear and steady 
resolution of ceasing to live, or of achieving a particular object, 
which, when it is once formed, strikes off a load of manacles and 
chains, and gives free space to aU heavenly and heroic feelings. 
All great and extraordinary actions come from the heart There 
are seasons in human affairs, when qualities fit enough to conduct 
the common business of life, are feeble and useless ; and when 
men must trust to emotion, for that safety which reason at such 
times can never give. These are the feelings which led the ten 
thousand over the Carduchian mountains ; these are the feelings 
by which a handful of Greeks broke in pieces the power of Persia : 
they have, by turns, humbled Austria, reduced Spain ; and in the 
fens of the Dutch, and on the mountains of the Swiss, defended 
the happiness, and revenged the oppressions, of man ! Grod calls 
all the passions out in their keenness and vigour, for the present 
safety of mankind. Anger and revenge, and the heroic mind, and 
a readiness to suffer: — all the secret strength, all the invisible 
array, of the feelings — aU that nature has reserved for the great 
scenes of the world. For the usual hopes, and the common aids 
of man, are all gone ! Kings have perished, armies are subdued, 
nations mouldered away ! Nothing reinidns, under Grod, but those 
passions which have oflen proved the best ministers of his 
vengeance, and the surest protectors of the world. 
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PASSAGES FROM SERMONS. 



OP SERMONS.* 

Preaching has become a bye-word for long and dull conversa- 
tion of any kind ; and whoever wishes to imply, in any piece of 
writing, the absence of everything agreeable and inviting, calls it 
a sermon. 

One reason for this is the bad choice of subjects for the pulpit 
The clergy, are allowed about twenty-six hours every year for the 
instruction of their fellow-creatures ; and I can not help thinking 
this short time had better be employed on practical subjects, in ex- 
plaining and enforcing that conduct which the spirit of Christianity 
requires, and which mere worldly happiness commonly coincides 
to recommend. These are the toi)ics nearest the heart, which 
make us more fit for this and a better world, and do all the good 
that sermons ever will do. Critical explanations of difficult pas- 
sages of Scripture, dissertations on the doctrinal and mysterious 
points of religion, learned investigations of the meaning and accom- 
plishment of prophecies, do well for publication, but are ungenial 
to the habits and taste of a general audience. Of the highest im- 
portance they are to those who can defend the faith and study it 
profoundly ; but God forbid it should be necessary to be a scholar, 
or a critic, in order to be a Christian. To the multitude, whether 
elegant or vulgar, the result only of erudition, employed for the 
defence of Christianity, can be of any consequence : with the eru- 
dition itself they can not meddle, and must be fatigued if they are 
doomed to hear it. In every congregation there are a certain num- 
ber whom principle, old age, or sickness, has rendered truly de- 

* From the Preface to the Collection of Sermons, at Edinbargh, 1800. 
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Toat; bat in preaching, as in everything else, the greater nmnber 
of instances constitute the rule, and the lesser the exception. 

A distinction is set up, with the usual inattention to the meaning 
ei words, between moral and religious subjects of discourse ; as if 
every moral subject must not necessarily be a Christian subject 
If Christianity ocmcem itself with our present, as well as our future 
happiness, how can any virtue, or the doctrine which inculcates it, 
be considered as foreign to our sacred religion ? Has our Saviour 
torbidden justice — proscribed mercy, benevolence, and good faith ? 
or, when we state the more sublime motives for their cultivation, 
which we derive from revelation, why are we not to display the 
temporal motives also, and to give solidity to elevation by fixing 
piety upon interest ? 

There is a bad taste in the language of sermons evinced by a 
constant repetition of the same scriptural phrases, which, perhaps, 
were used with great judgment two hundred years ago, but are 
now become so trite that they may, without any great detriment, 
be exchanged for others. " Putting oflf the old man — and putting 
on the new man,'' ^ The one thing needful," ^ The Lord hath set 
up his candlestick," " The armour of righteousness," etc., etc, etc., 
etc The sacred Scriptures are surely abundant enough to afford 
us the same idea with some novelty of language : we can never be 
driven, from the penurj' of these writings, to wear and fritter their 
holy language into a perfect cant, which i>asses through the ear 
without leaving any impression. 

To this cause of the unpopularity of sermons may be added the 
extremely ungraceful manner in which they are delivered. The 
English, generally remarkable for doing very good things in a very 
bad manner, seem to have reserved the maturity and plenitude of 
their awkwardness for the pulpit A clergj-man clings to his vel- 
vet cushion with either hand, keeps his eye riveted upon his book, 
speaks of the ecstasies of joy and fear with a voice and a face 
which indicate neither, and pinions his body and soul into the same 
attitude of limb and thought, for fear of being called theatrical and 
affected. The most intrepid veteran of us all dares no more than 
wipe his face with his cambric sudarium ;* if, by mischance, his 
hand slip from its orthodox gripe of the velvet, he draws it back 
as from hquid brimstone, or the caustic iron of the law, and atones 
* ClMsical Latin for a doth to wipe away perspiration, or, a handkerchief . 
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for this indecorum by fresh inflexibility and more rigorous same- 
ness. Is it wonder, then, that every semi-delirious sectary who 
pours forth his animated nonsense with the genuine look and voice 
of passion should gesticulate away the congregation of the most 
profound and learned divine of the Established Church, and in two 
Sundays preach him bare to the very sexton ? Why are we nat- 
ural everywhere but in the pulpit ? No man expresses warm and 
animated feelings anywhere else, with his mouth alone, but with 
his whole body ; he articulates with every limb, and talks from 
head to foot with a thousand voices. Why this holoplexia* on 
sacred occasions alone ? Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
It is a rule of oratory to balance the style against the subject, and 
to handle the most sublime truths in the dullest language and the 
driest manner ? Is sin to be taken from men as Eve was from 
Adam, by casting them into a deep slumber ? Or from what pos- 
sible perversion of common sense are we all to look like field- 
preachers in Zembla, holy lumps of ice numbed into quiescence, 
and stagnation, and mumbling ? 

It is theatrical to use action, and it is Methodistical to use ac- 
tion. , 

But we have cherished contempt for sectaries, and persevered 
in dignified tameness so long, that while we are freezing common 
sense for large salaries in stately churches, amidst whole acres and 
furlongs of empty pews, the crowd are feasting on ungrammatical 
fervour and illiterate animation in the crumbling hovels of Metho- 
dists. If influence over the imagination can produce these power- 
ful effects ; if this be the chain by which the people are dragged 
captive at the wheel of enthusiasm, why are we, who are rocked 
in the cradle of ancient genius, who hold in one hand the book of 
the wisdom of God, and in the other grasp that eloquence which 
ruled the Pagan world, why are we never to rouse, to appeal, to 
inflame, to break through every barrier, up to the very haunts and 
chambers of the soul ? If the vilest interest upon earth can daily 
caJl forth all the powers of mind, are we to harangue on public 
order, and public happiness, to picture a reuniting world, a resur- 
rection of souls, a rekindling of ancient affections, the dying day 
of heaven and of earth, and to unveil the throne of God, with a 

♦ A medical term, indicating a paralysis of the whole body, as opposed to 
paraplegia or hemiplegia, a palsy of a part. 
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wretched apathy which we neither feel nor show in the most trifling 
concerns of life ? This surely can be neither decency nor piety, 
bat ignorant shame, boyish baslifulness, luxurious indolence, or any- 
thing but propriety and sense. There is, I grant, something dis- 
couraging at present to a man of sense in the sarcastical phrase of 
popukir preacher; but I am not entirely without hope that the 
time may come when energy in the pulpit will be no longer con- 
sidered as a mark of superficial understanding ; when animation 
and affectation will be separated; when churches will cease (as 
Swifl says) to be public dormitories;* and sleep be no longer 
looked upon as the most convenient vehicle of good sense. 

I know well that out of ten thousand orators by far the greater 
Dumber must be bad, or none could be good ; but by becoming 
sensible of the mischief we have done, and are doing, we may all 
advance a proportional step ; the worst may become what the best 
are, and the best better. 

There is always a want of grandeur in attributing great events 
to little causes ; but this is in some small degree compensated for 
by truth. I am convinced we should do no great injury to the 
cause of religion if we remembered the old comt)ination of <ipar et 
focij and kept our churches a little warmer. An experienced cler- 
gyman can pretty well e?<timate the number of his audience by the 
indications of a sensible thermometer. The same blighting wind 
chills piety which is fatal to vegetable life ; yet our power of en- 
countering weather varies with the object of our hardihood ; we 
are very Scythians when pleasure is concerned, and Sybarites 
when the l>ell summons us to church. 

No reflecting man can ever wish to adulterate manly piety (the 
parent of all that is good in the world) with mummery and parade. 
But we are strange, very strange creatures, and it is better, per- 
haps, not to place too much confidence in our rea-son alone. If 
anything, th<To is, perhaps, too little pomp and ceremony in our 
worship, instead of too much. We quarreled with the Roman 
Catholic clnm'h, in a great hurry and a great p&<tsion, and furious 
with si>leen ; clothed ourselves with sackcloth, because she was 

♦ Fuller, in his Holy Stnto, has Raid : '* It is a shamo when tbo Church 
itflolfis casmctoriuni, wherein the llvinf> sleep above p;TOun(l, as the dead do 
beneath." Swift makes tiio most of this subject in his witty sermon on 
Bleeping in Charch. 
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habited in brocade ; nishing, like children, from one extreme to 
another, and blind to all medium between complication and bar- 
renness, formalitj and neglect. I am very glad to find we are 
calling in^ more and more, the aid of muHic to our service. In 
London, where it can be commanded, good music has a prodigious 
effect in filling a church ; organs liave Ixsen [tut up in various 
churches in the country, and, as I liave been informed, with the 
best possible effect Of wliat value, it may be asked, are auditors 
who come there from such motivcH ? Hut our first business seems 
to l>e, to bring them there from any motive wliich is not undigni- 
fied and ridiculous, and then to keep them there from a good one : 
those who come for pleasure may remain for prayer. 

Pious and worthy clergymen ore ever apt to imagine tliat man- 
kind are what tliey ought to be — to mirftiike the duty for tlie fact 
—to Hup]:K>se tliat n;Iigion can never weary its votaries — tliat the 
same novelty and ornament wliicli art'. iwAWMHury to enforce every 
temporal doctrine are wholly HUfK;rfIuouH in religious aiimonition ; 
and that the world at large conMar religion as the most imf)ortant 
of all concerns, merely iK^eause it w m: whereas, if we refer to 
facts, the very reverse apfiears to l;e tin; cum',. Every erinj^idera- 
tion influences the mind in a cr>mfK>und ratio of tlu; imixjrUmcji of 
the effficts which it involves, and their proximity. A man who 
was sure to die a death of torture in t^.'n years would think more 
of the most trifling gratifif;ation or cjilaniity of the day than of his 
torn flesh and twistf54l ncrvfjs years hence. If we were to rfjad 
the gazette of a naval victory from the f)ul(iit, we should l>e daz- 
zled with the eager eyes of our audience; — they would sit through 
an earthquake to hear us. The cry of a child, the fall <jf a IxkjIc, 
the most trifling occurrence is suflicient t^i dissifiaU: religious 
thought, and to introiluce a more willing train of idf;as : a Hf>arrow 
fluttering alxiut the church is an antagonist which the most pro- 
found theologian in Euro]:>e is wholly unable tr> overc^^me. A 
clergyman has so little previous disfK^ition to attf^ntion in his favfiur, 
that, without the utmost efforts, he (inn n^nther ex(!ite it nor preserve 
it when excited. It is his basineHS to awaken mankind by every 
means in his fiower, and to hIiow them their true interest. If he 
despise energy of marmer and lalx^ur of ('jftn\xtniiUfUj from a con- 
viction tliat his audiencii are willing, and tliat his subject alone will 
support him, he will only add lethargy to languor, and confirm the 
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drowsmess of his hearers bj becoming a great example of sleep 
himself. 

That many greater causes are at work to undermine religion I 
seriously believe ; but I shall probablj be laughed at when I say 
that warm churches, solemn music, animated preaching upon 
practical subjects, and a service some little abridged, would be no 
contemptible seconds to the just, necessary, and innumerable in* 
Tectives which have been levelled against Kousseau, Yoltaire, 
I^Alembert, and the whole pandemonium of those martyrs to 
atheism who toUed with such laborious malice, and suffered odium 
with such inflexible profligacy, for the wretchedness and despair 
of their fellow-creatures. 

I have merely expressed what appears to me to be the truth in 
these remains. I hope I shall not give offence ; I am sure I do 
not mean to do it. Some allowance should be made for the severity 
of censure when the provident satirist furnishes the raw material 
fixr his own art, and commits every fault which he blames. 



AN ILLUSTRATION.* 

The sun is now fallen in the heavens, and the habitations of 
men are shaded in gross darkness. That sun is hastening onward 
to other climates, to carry to all tongues, and people, and nations 
the splendour of day. What scenes of mad ambition and of 
bleeding war will it witness in its course. What cruel stripes ; 
what iron bondage of the human race ; what debasing superstition ; 
what foul passions; what thick and dismal ignorance! It will 
beam upon the savage and sensual Moor ; it will lighten the robber 
of Arabia to his prey ; it will glitter on the chains of the poor 
negro. It wiU waken the Indian of the ocean to eat the heart of 
his captive. The bigot Turk will hail it from the summit of his 
mosque ; it will guide the Brahmin to his wooden gods ; but in all 
its course it will witness perhaps no other spectacle of a free, 
rational people, gathered together under the influence of Revela- 
tion, to lighten the load of human misery, and to give of their 
possessions to the afflicted, and the poor. 

* From a Sermon preached for the Scotch Ljingp-iii Hospital, at Edinlmigfa. 
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* TBBATMENT OP SERVANTS.* 

Unchristianlike conduct to servants does not always proceed 
from & bad heart ; many are guilty of it who have much of com- 
passion and goodness in their nature; but it seems to proceed 
from a notion early imbibed, never effectually checked, and aided 
by our natural indolence and pride, that a sense of those injuries 
which are conveyed by manner and expression, is almost exdn- 
sively confined to those whose minds are refined by education, or 
whose condition is ennobled by birtli ;t but in spite of all the ills 
which poverty am inflict, no human being is base or abject in his 
own eyes. Without wealth, or beauty, or learning, or fame, nay, 
without one soul in all the earth that harbours a thought of him, 
without a place where to lay his head, loathsome from disease, and 
shunned by men, the poorest outcast has still something for which 
he cherishes and fosters himself; he has still some one pride in 
reserve, and you may still mjike his tears more bitter, and his 
heart more heavy ; do not then take away from men who give you 
their labour for tlieir brcjad, those feelings of self-complacency 
which are dear to all conditions, but doubly dear to this ; do not 
take away that from thy poor brother, which cheers him in his toil, 
which gives him a light heart, and wip(»-8 the sweat from his brow ; 
and be thou good and kind to him, and speak gentle words to him, 
for the strength of his youth is tliine, and remember there is above 
a God, whom thou c^mnot ask to pardon thy follies, and thy 
crimes, if thou forgives t not also the trespasses which are done 
against thee. 

* From a Sermon on the Troatmont of Servants. 

t The llev. Charles Kingsley, in one of his practical reli|:noas discoursos, a 
loctare on " The Country Porirth," after deHcribing the rough-shod bonero- 
lence of certain tempers in intercourse with the ]>oor, says finely, of the 
opposite traits in the character of Sydney Smith : " The love and admiration 
which that truly brave and loving man won from every one, rich or poor, 
with whom ho came in contact, seems to me to have arisen from the one fact, 
that without, perhaps having any such conscious intention, he treated rich 
and poor, his own servants, and the noblemen, his guests, alike, and alike 
courteously, considerately, cheerfully, aflc(!tionately — so leaving a blessing, 
and reaping a blessing, wheresoever he went." — Lectures to Ladies on Prac- 
tical Subjects. 
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THE BLDTD.* 

CoNSiDEB the dq)]oTable miion of indigence and blindness, and 
what manner of life it is from which jou are rescuing tliese mi- 
happj people ; the blind man comea oat in the morning season to 
oj aloud for his food ; when he hears no longer the feet of men 
he knows that it is night, and gets him back to the silence and 
the famine of his cell. Active porertj becomes rich ; labour and 
prudence are rewarded with distinction : the weak of the earth 
hare risen up to be strong ; but he is ever dismaL and ever for- 
saken ! The man who comes back to his native city after years 
of absence, beholds again the same extended hand into which he 
cut his boyish alms ; the self-same spot, the old attitude of sad- 
ness, the ancient cry of sorrow, the intolerable sight of a human 
being that has grown old in supplicating a miserable support for a 
helpless, mutilated frame — such is the life these unfortunate 
dkOdren would lead, had they no friend to appeal to your compas- 
skm — such are the evils we will continue to remedy, if they ex- 
perience from you that compassion which their magnitude so amply 
deserves. 

The author of the book of Ecclesiastes has told us that the light 
is sweet, that it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold the sun ; 
the sense of sight is, indeed, the highest bodily privilege, the 
purest physical pleasure, which man has derived from his Creator : 
To see that wandering fire, after he has finished his journey 
through the nations, coming back to us in the eastern heavens ; the 
mountains painted with light ; the floating splendour of the sea ; 
the earth waking from deep slumber ; the day flowing down the 
sides of the hills, till it reaches the secret valleys ; the little insect 
recalled to life ; the bird trying her wings ; man going forth to his 
labour; each created being moving, thinking, acting, contriving 
according to the scheme and compass of its nature ; by force, by 
cunning, by reason, by necessity — is it possible to joy in this 
animated scene and feel no pity for the sons of darkness ? for the 
eyes that will never taste the sweet light ? ibr the poor, clouded in 
everlasting gloom ? If you ask me why they are miserable and 
dejected, I turn you to the plentiful valleys ; to the fields now 
bringing forth their increase ; to the freshness and the flowers of 

* Fnnn a CbMntj Sennon Uyr the Blind, at Edinbni]^ 
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the earth ; to the endless variety of its colours ; to the grace, the 
symmetry, the shape of all it cherishes, and all it bears ; these you 
have forgotten because you have always enjoyed them ; but these 
are the means by which God Almighty makes man what he is ; 
cheerful, lively, erect ; full of enterprise, mutable, glancing from 
Heaven to earth ; prone to labour and to act. Why was not the 
earth left without form and void ? Why was not darkness suffered 
to remain on the face of the deep ? Why did God place lights in 
the firmament for days, for seasons, for signs, and for years ? that 
he might make man the happiest of beings, that he might give to 
this his favourite creation a wider scope, a more permanent dura- 
tion ; a richer diversity of joy : this is the reason why the blind 
are miserable and dejected, because their soul is mutilated and 
dismembered of its best sense ; because they are a laughter and a 
ruin, and the boys of the streets mock at their stumbling feet; 
therefore I implore you, by the Son of David, have mercy on the 
blind : if there is not pity for all sorrows, turn the full and perfect 
man to meet the inclemency of fate : let not those who have never 
tasted the pleasures of existence, be assailed by any of its sorrows ; 
the eyes which are never gladdened by light should never stream 
with tears.* 



ON TRUTH. 

Upon truth rests all human knowledge : to truth man is indebt- 
ed for the hourly preservation of his life, and for a perpetual guide 
to his actions ; without truth the affairs of the world could no 
longer exist, as they now are, tlian they could if any of the great 
physical laws of the universe were suspended. As truth is of in- 
dispensable necessity in the great concerns of the world, it is also 
of immense importance as it relat^js to the common and daily inter- 
course of life. Falsehood must have a direct and i)0werful ten- 
dency to disturb the ord<ir of human affairs, and to introduce into 
the bosom of society every gradation and vari(!ty of mischief. 

There is a natural tendency in all men to speak the truth, be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary we should inform ourselves of the 
truth for the common purposes of existencci, and w(; do not say one 

'* ** This passage/' Lady Holland remarks, ** was greatly admired by 
Dngald Stewart." 
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thing while we know anotlicr, but for tho intorv(Mition of 04iu9Cd 
which are comimratively infrequent iin<l oxtnionlinary ; i\w iirot 
of thoAo which I Hhall mtMition \a viuiity. The vanity of being in- 
teresting, of exciting curiosity, and eMcnping from the pain of ob- 
scurity: — Gn»at |mrt of the miMehief done to chanu*ter, and of 
thofte columnicH which niflle tlie quiet of life, have tlieir origin in 
thiis source 

Thcrt^ w a liar, who in not ho much a liar from viuuty as from 
warmth of imagination, luid h^vity of und(*rstiuuling ; such a nmn 
lias HO thoroughly a(H*ustomed his mind to (^xtroordiiuiry nnnbina- 
tionfl of circumstiuuvH, that \w is disgusted with the insipidity of 
any probable event ; the jH)wer of cluuiging the whohs cours<i of 
nature is too fttsciimting for n»sistance ; every moment must pro- 
duce rare emotions, and stiimdate high passions ; life must be a 
series of zests, and relishes, and pro vcM'at ions, and hmguishing ex- 
istence Im» nifn»shed by daily mirach's: In the meantim<N the dig- 
nity of man piutses away, the bhM>ni of Heaven is etfiuvd, friends 
▼anish from this degnid(*d liar ; he can no longtT niise i\w lm)k 
of wonder, but is heard in <leep, dismaK contemptuous silenct* ; ho 
is shrunk from and abhorred, and lives to witness a gnulual con- 
spiniey against him of all that is g<M>d and honounible, and wise 
and gn»at. 

Fancy luid viuiity an* not tin* oidy partMits of falseluxKl — the 
worst, and the blm'k(*st speeitvs of it, luw its origin in fmud — and, 
for its object, to obtain some a<lvantag(^ in th(» (*oinmon intereonrsci 
of life. Though this kind of talsehotNl is tlu* most pernicious, in its 
consequenct»s, to the n^ligious chanicter of him who is infected by 
it; and the most detrimental to the g(*nend Imppiin^ss of so(*iety, it 
requin»s (from the univ(*rsal detestation in which it is hehl), less 
notice in an invt^stigtition of tin* natun» of truth, intended frtr pnic- 
tical puriH)ses. lie whom th(» <ln'ad of universal infmny, tlitJ 
Imrntr of being degnid<Ml fitmi his rank in s(H'i<»ty, the thought 
of an hen»a!\erwin not inspin* with the love of truth — who pn'fers 
any tenqMiniry eonviMiience of a lie, to a broad, safe, antl n'fidgent 
venicity — that man is tin) far sunk hi the <lepths of <lepnivity for any 
religious inslniclion ht» can receive in this phu'c — the canker of 
disease is goni* down to the fountains of his blo<Ml,and the days of 
his life are told. 

Trutli iit siuTitii^ed to a greater variety of causes tliaii tlio nar- 

12 
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row limits of a discourse from the pulpit will allow mc to state — 
it is sacrificed to boasting, to malice, and to all the varieties of 
hatred — it is sacrificed, also, to that verbal benevolence which de- 
lights in the pleasure of promising, as much as it shrinks from the 
pain of performing, which abounds in gratuitous sympathy, and has 
words, and words only, for every human misfortune. 

I have hitherto considered the love of truth on the negative side 
only, as it indicates what we are not to do — the vices from which 
we are to abstain ; but there is an heroic faith — a courageous 
love of truth, the truth of the Christian warrior — an unconquer- 
able love of justice, that would burst the heart in twain, if it hod 
not vent — which makes women men — and men saints — and saints 
angeL^. Often it lias published its cnjcd from amid the flames — 
often it has reasoned under the axe, and gathered firmness from 
a mangled body — often it has rebuked the madness of the people 
— often it has burst into the chambers of princes, to tear down the 
veil of falsehood, and to speak of guilt, of sorrow, and of deatli. 
Such was the truth which went down with Shadrach to the fiery 
furnace, and descended with Daniel to the lion's den. Such was 
the truth which made the \yoUmt Felix tnjmble at his elo(|uent 
captive. Such was thcj truth which rouKcd the timid J\;tcr to 
preach Christ cTU(!ifi(;d })efor(j the Sanhedrim of the J(;ws — and 
such was tJie truth which enabled that Christ, whom he did preach, 
to di(j tJi(i deatli upon the cross 

We shall love truth b(3tter if we belic^ve that falsehood is use- 
less ; and we shall believe falsehood to be useless if we entertain 
the notion that it is difficult U) decjeive ; the; fiw;t is (and there can 
be no greater security for well doing than such an o[)inion), that it 
is almost impossible! to deceive the great variety of talent, informa- 
tion, and opinion, of which the world is eomposcid. Truth prevails, 
by the universal (jombination of all things animate*., or inanimate, 
against falsehood ; for ignorance makes a gross and clumsy fiction ; 
c^irelessness omits some firature of a fiction that is ingenious ; bad 
fellowship in fraud betrays the Hecn^t ; ('oiiscience bursts it into 
atoms ; the subtl(;ty of angry revcjiige unrav(;ls it; mere brute, un- 
conspi ring matter reveals it; death h;ts in the light of truth; all 
things teac^h a wise man th(! dilliculty and bad success of falsehood ; 
and truth is inculcated by humjui policy, as well as by Divine 
command. 
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The Id^hesl modre to the cahiTatkn of troth, is, thai God le- 
qniics it of us ; he requires it of us^ because fiilsehood is oontrarj 
to his nature — because the spirit of man, before it can do hom- 
age to its Creator, most be purified in the ihmace of tnah. There 
ia no more noUe trial for him who seeks the kingdom of hearen, 
than to speak the tmth ; often the troth brings opoo him moeh sor- 
lOir ; Q^ien it threatens him with povertj, with banishment, with 
hatred, with loss of friends, with miserable old age ; hot, as one 
friend loTeth another firiend the more if thej had sofiered together 
ID a long sorrow, so the soul oi a jost man, for all he endnres, 
dings nearer to the troth ; he mocks the forj of the people, and 
hm^bs at the oppressor's rod ; and if needs be, he sitteth down 
like Job in the ashes, and God makes his morsel of bread sweeter 
than the feasts of the liar, and all the banquets of sin. 



ox RICHES. 

It is difficult for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
The first cause to be alleged for this difficoltr is, that he wants 
that important test of ius own conduct, which is to be gained from 
the conduct of hL* ftrllow-cn^aturcr?? toward him ; he mav be going 
fiw from th*^ kingdom of Gt>L on the ft.*et of pride, and over the 
spoib of inju-'tice, without Uiuming. from the averted looks, and 
the alienated hearts of men. tliat his way:* are the wavs of death. 
Wealth Is apt to inspire a kind of awe, which tk^hions every look, 
modulates every word, and influences every action ; and this, not 
so much from any view to interest, a* from that imposing superi- 
ority, exercLsed upon the imagination by prosperous tbrtune, from 
niuch it u extremely difficult tor any man to emancipate himself, 
who has not steadily accustomed hLs judgment to measure his fel- 
low-creatures by real, rather than artificial distinctions^ and to 
appeal from the capricious judgment* of the world to lus own 
reri^jction-!, and to the clear and indisputable precepts of the 
Gospel. 

The general presumption, indeed, which we are apt to form, is, 
that the mi.'frhief L* alrearly done ; that the rich man has been ac- 
ca*tome»l to -u<:h rtatterin;r reception, .•uch gracioa'^ falsehoods, 
anrl ^u«:h ingenious d«^<?eit. that to treat him juatly, is to treat him 
harshly ; and. to defer to him only in the proportion of his merit. 
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M A violation ryf ^iMvkhMl fonM, No rnan ftu^U it ti; Ik*. }ib duty 
Uf f^}m)ftU with th^r p(if(tiutu'. t'TTorA tif the world, and Ui <jxftlt liimNdf 
into ft r;liftm|»ion rjf rifrlitfT^>ij.^n#;-tM ; hf, loAVtm tlift nt^itr? r;f MHiu^y 
jiiMt an li*T found it, and indoknrly tumtnhuU'M Iiim quota of ih-cjut, 
to makf; tlif! lifir! r/f a human Urin^ a hu^#T fal^tidiorj^l from th#; 
a«#ll«! tr» thf! (omh. ft i.t thix whf#!h MfK^alcA Ut Div/tm th/; faJM/; 
hiMtryry ttf hU Mliarmrk^4 and j»amf>*Tr#rd lif#:; — ht'.rtt it i«, in ihtz 
d#:c#ritful mlrr(9r of th^T human ffU'v, that h/T wr<!« th#j hi^h ^fu 
with whi#!h (jitf\ liaA ^mdow^-d him ; and h/rr«; it i<(, in that mirror, 
n/i dr#ra/l fully ju.^t t/» jfiiilty fKiv^-rfy, h#! may w>m#! Iia/;k, aft*?r ho 
liaM tramphrd on t-vc.ry j>rin^-if»l*r of honour and juMtir'/;, and Mm 
joy, and d^rli^ht, and unUiunrl^rJ hr^pitality, and unnumli^;r#!d 
frir:nd.<4, 'ITi^^nrfonr, I hay U* you, wh^rn you ftnt^rr in among your 
0;llowM, in th<i \r(yinpf and ph'nitiKh^ of wfralth — wh#^n tim tnf^ik 
fcy#! c/f jiov^irty falU Urfon*. you — ■ wh*-.n at! mrm linUm t#> your 
n\9tifMhf and th/: approvin;^ .<«niihT i.** n-;i/ly to hnrfik forth on iisiiry 
hrow — th*rn kwrf» down your ri.'»inp^ h^rart, and humhU*. yourn/ilf 
li#;fon; your falh^^r who iM:t'X\i in ^/r/rr*:t ; th^n Orar yt^ gr/tatly 
ftfT ytnir salvation ; th^rn tnirnhht mor^r than F<dix tr/tmhh'^l ; 
th*m r»im<rmlK;r that it i^ ^ra^i^rr for a vMni'\ t/> go through th/! ftyft 
rif a n/!<!dhi, than for a rir:h man fo #rnl/rr inf/i th« kingdom r/f 
hf!av#Tn. 

Till! MuuiUt\ r*'.tiMm why it •o difTirult for a rich man t/i #rnti^ 
int^i thi! kingdom of O/kI i-, that h*: lovi!** iht; kingdom </f Iha 
world t/K» wirlh I)/rath i« v*ry tirrrihjr-, Hay^ tUf. Atm of Sira/rh, to 
him wli/> livir^i at «rat«T in hiM f>/H^#*4^ion>4 ; anri in truth thi; pliTaA* 
ur/! of lift: do#T», in a gnrat m#a-iir<r, d*'j>iTnd ui>/»n thi; lot whirrh 
¥ftz draw, and th*! h^rritagir whi^'h Wf. f'uy,y ; it may I>it urg^r^l, that 
A f»<!r*/in who know.<< no olh^rr Httuatlon, wUho.^ no othi^r; and that 
th#? Uiundary r/f hi^ 4'.xi^Ti('nf4r U tint U)undary of hii d^r^in*. 
Thi* would )t4'. irw. enough if w#! did not d#'riv*! our ntrt'iouA ttf 
\ui\f\fmtz^^ and mi/'^ry from a wid^^r ran/'r of oh-'^-rvation than fmr 
own di!«tiny rran aflord ; I will not -f>#rak /»f gnat mi.4fortun/r-. for 
MU/th iuMt^nr^M provi'. put r/j^i rUnrly, how rnu/'h tl^: lovi-. of lif« 
ilt'iK-ntU (fit thi: *rnjoym/fnt it afford •. ; - hut a man who i^ thft 
fzU'.rtm] yrfiy t^ Molif^itudir, wi-h#t for \\ur r'|/»/irig of ihir r^ft^w, a 
c^tih^inuU <')u'4'r\f'.A^ Mtnjggh! wirh lifrl*: mi^^rl^ •, will dim thft •lun, 
and with#:r thij gn^irn hi^rh, and taint th*-. frfth wind ; — h/t will 
cry out, hit mti di^fiart — h#: will rrount hi^ gray hairrt with j/iy, and 
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one day will seem unto him as many. Those who arc not re* 
minded of the wretchedness of human existence by such reflec- 
tions as these, who are bom to luxury and respect, and sheltered 
from the various perils of poverty, begin to forget the precarious 
tenure of worldly enjo3rments, and to build sumptuously on the 
sand ; they put their trust (as the Psalmist says) in chariots and 
horses, and dream they sliall live for ever in those palaces which 
are but the outhouses of the grave. There are very few men, in 
fiict, who are capable of withstanding the constant effect of arti- 
ficial dbtinctions ; it m difficult to live upon a throne, and to think 
of a tomb ; it is difficult to be clothed in splendour, and to re- 
member we are dust; it is difficult for the rich and the prosperous 
to keep their hearts as a burning coal upon the altar, and to humble 
themselves before Grod as they rise before men. In the mean- 
time, while pride gathers in the heart, the angel is ever writing in 
the book, and wrath is ever mantling in the cup ; complain not in 
the season of wo, that you are parched with thirst ; ask not for 
water, as Dives asked, you have a warning which he never had* 
There stand the ever-memorable words of the text, which break 
down the stateliness of man, and dissipate the pageantry of the 
earth ; — thus it is that the few words of a Grod can make the purple 
of the world af>f>ear less beautiful than the mean garments of a 
beggar, and striking terror into the hearts of rulers and of ex- 
arch^, turn the banners of dominion to the ensigns of death, and 
make them shudder at the scr^ptre which they wield. To-day, 
you are clothes] in fine linen, and fan; sumptuously ; in a few and 
evil yf^ara, they .shall hew you out a Uymh of marble, whiter than 
snow, and the cunning artifice of the workman shall grave on it 
werrping angel), and make a delicate image of one fleeing up to 
heaven, as if it were thee, and shall relate in golden letters, the 
long story of your honours and your birth — thou fool ! ! lie that 
dieth by the roadside for the lack of a morsel of brc;ad, Grod loveth 
him an well as he loveth thee ; and at the gates of heaven, and 
from the blessed angels, thou shalt learn, that it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Another fatal effect of great wealth is, that it is apt to harden 
the hfjart ; wealth gives power ; power produces immediate grati- 
fication ; the long habit of immediate gratification, an impatience 
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of unpleasant feelings ; a claim to be exempted from the ccmtem- 
plation of human misery, of everjrtliing calculated to inspire 
gloom, to pollute enjoyment, and protrude a sense of painful 
duties; the compassion with which prosperous men are bom in 
common with us all, is never cherished by a participation in the 
common suffering, a share in the general struggle ; it wants that 
sense of the difficulty and wretchedness of existence, by which we 
obtain the best measure of the sufferings of our fellow-creatures. 
We talk of human life as a journey, but how variously is that 
journey performed? there are some who come forth girt, and 
shod, and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns, and smooth terraces, 
where every gale is arrested, and every beam is tempered ; there 
are others who walk on the alpine paths of life, against driving 
misery, and through stormy sorrows; and over sharp afflictions, 
walk with bare feet and naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled. 
It is easy enough to talk of misfortunes ; that they exist, no man 
can be ignorant; it is not the bare knowledge of them that is 
wanting, but that pungent, vital commiseration, under the influence 
of which a man springs up from the comforts of his home, deserts 
his favourite occupations, toils, invents, investigates, struggles, 
wades through perplexity, disappointment, and disgust, to save a 
human being from shame, poverty, and destruction : here then is 
the jet, and object of our blessed Saviour's menace ; and reason- 
able enough it is that he who practically witlidraws himself from 
the great Christian community of ben(ivolencc, should be cut off 
from the blessings of Christian reward. If we suffer ourselves to 
be so infatuated by the enjoyments of this world, as to forget the 
imperious claims of affliction, and to render our minds, from the 
long habit of selfish gratification, incapable of fulfilling the duties 
we owe to mankind, then let us not repine, that our lot ceases 
in tliis world, or that the rich man shall never inherit immortal 
life. 

As to that confidence and pride of which riches are too of\en 
the source, what can the constitution of tliat mind be, which has 
formed these notions of Divine wisdom and justice? Was this in- 
equality of possessions contrived for the more solid establishment 
of human happiness, that there might be gradation and subordina- 
tion among men? or was it instituted to give an arbitrary and use- 
less superiority of one human being over another? Are any 
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duties exacted for the good conferred ? or was a ri(*h man only 
bom to sleep quietly, to fare sumptuously, and to be clotliefl in 
brave apparel ? Has He, who does not create a particle of dust 
bat it has its use, has He, do you imagine, formed one human 
being merely as a receptable of choice fruits and delicate viands ; 
and has He stationed a thousand others about him, of the same 
flesh and blood, that they might pick up the crumbs of his table, 
and gratify the wishes of his heart ? No man is mad enough to 
acknowledge such an opinion ; but many enjoy wealth as if they 
had no other notion resfiecting it than that they were to extract 
from it the greatest enjoyment possible, to eat and drink to-day, 
and to mock at the thn^atened death of to-morrow. 

The command of our Saviour to the rich man, was, ** Go thy way 
quickly, sell all thou liast, divide it among the )KK>r, and take up 
thy cross and follow me ;" but this precept of our blessed Lord, 
as it was intended only for the interests of the Gospel, and the 
state cX the world at that period, cannot be considered as apf)li- 
cable to the present condition of mankind ; to preach such exalted 
doctrine in these latter days, would, I am afraid, at best be use- 
less ; our ohytd is to seek for some fair medium between selfish- 
ness and enthusiasm. K something of great iKMsessions be dedi- 
cated to inspire resfKJCt, and preserve the gradations c^ society, a 
part to the real wants, a little tr> the ornaments and superfluities 
of life, a little even to the infirmities of the possessor, how much 
will remain for the unhappy, who ask only a pnjference over 
vicious plea<;ure, disgraceful excess, and idle ostentation. 

Neither is it to objects only of individual miser}', that the ap- 
plication of wealth is to be confined ; whatever ha«* for its object 
to enlargi; human knowleilge, or to propagate moral and n^ligious 
principle; wliatever may effect, immediately or remotely, directly 
or indirectly, the public hapfiiness, may add to the cf>mforts, re- 
press the crimes, or animate the virtues of social life ; to every 
sacred claim of this nature, the af>f)etite for frivolous pleasure, and 
the pa<tsion for frivolous display, must implicitly yield: if the 
minutiae of individual charity present an object too inconsiderable 
for a capacious mind, there are va<t a^^ylums for sickness and 
want, which invite your aid ; breathe among their sad inhabitants 
the spirit of consolation and order, give to them wiser arrange- 
ments and wider limits, prepare shelter for unborn wretchedness. 
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and medicine for future disease ; give opportunity to talcnta, and 
sooj)!* to goodness ; go among the multitude, and see if you can 
drag fn>m the oblivious heap some child of God, some ^ft of 
heaven, whose mind cim burst through the secrets of nature, and 
luiluence the destiny of man. This is the dignified and religious 
use of riches, which, when they cherish boyish pride, to minister 
to selfish pleasure, shall verily doom their possessor to the flames 
of hell. — But he who knows wherefore God has given him great 
poss(\^sions, he shall die the death of Lazarus, without leading his 
\\i\\ and rest in the bosom of Abraliam, though he never stretched 
forth his wounds to the dogs, nor gathered up the crumbs of the 
table for his food. 

The best mode of guarding against that indirect flattery, which 
is always paid to wealth, is to impress the mind with a thorough 
belief of tlie fact; and to guard, by increased inward humility, 
ugjunst tlie danger of corruption from witliout. The wealthy man 
wlu) attributes to himself great or good (pialities, from wluit he con- 
ceives to be the opinion of tlie world, exposes himself to dangerous 
errors ; on the most important of all subj(»cts, this source of self- 
judjT^ment is for him most eifeetually poisoned ; he must receive 
such (»vidence with the utmost distrust, weigh every circumstimco 
with caution, court animadversion and friendly candour, and clierish 
the man by whose polished justice his feehngs are consulted, while 
his follies are repressed. 

For the pride which is eontmcted by the contemplation of little 
things, there is no better cure than the contemplation of great 
things. Let a rich man turn from his own pompous littleness, and 
think of heaven, of eternity, and of salvation ; let him think of all 
the nations that lie dead in tlu^ dust, waiting for the trumpet of 
God ; he will smile at his own brief authority, and be as one 
lifted up to a high eminence;, to whom the gorgeous palaces of the 
world are the specks juid atoms of the eye ; the great laws of na- 
tures pursue their eternal course, and heed not the frail distinctions 
of this life ; the fever spares not tli(» rich and the great ; the tem- 
pest does not pa'^s by them ; they an^ racked by pain, they are 
weak(»ned by disease, they are broken by old age, they are agonized 
in death like other men, they moulder in the tomb, they diifer only 
from other men in this, that Grod will call them to a more severe 
account, that they must come before him with deeds of Christian 
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diarity and acts of righteousness, equal to all the opportunities and 
blessings which they have enjoyed. 

Let the rich man, then, remember, in the midst of his enjoy- 
ments, by what slight tenure those enjoyments are held. In addi- 
tion to the common doubt which hangs over the life of all men, 
fresh perik lie hid in his pleasures, and the very object for which 
he lives may be the first to terminate his existence. '' Remember 
thou art mortal," was said every day to a great king. So, ailer 
the same fashion, I would that a man of great possessions should 
frequently remember the end of all things, and the long home, and 
ihe sleeping-place of a span in breadth; I would have him go 
from under the gilded dome down to the place where they will 
gather him to the bones of his fathers ; he should tread in the dust 
of the noble, and trample on the ashes of the proud ; I would heap 
before him sights of woe and images of death and terror ; I would 
break down his stateHness, and humble him before his Redeemer 
and his Judge. My voice should ever sound in his ears, that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for t 
rich man to enter into the kinc^dom of heaven. 



TRIBUTE TO SIR SAMUEL ROMILLT.* 

And let me ask you, my brethren, we who see the good and 
great daily perishing before our eyes, what comfort have we but 
this hope in Christ that we shall meet again? Remember the 
eminent men who, within the few years last past, have paid the 
great debt of nature. The earth stripped of its moral grandeur, 
sunk in its spiritual pride. The melancholy wreck of talents and 
of wisdom gone, my brethren, when we feel how dear, how valu- 
able they were to us, when we would have asked of Grod, on our 
bended knees, their preservation and their life. Can we live with 
all that is excellent in human nature, can we study it, can we con- 
template it, and then lose it, and never hope to see it again ? 

Can we say of any human being, as we may say of that great 
man who was torn from us in the beginning of this winter, that he 
acted with vast capacity upon all the great calamities of life ; that 
he came with unblemished purity to restrain iniquity ; that, con- 

* From a sermon on Meditation on Death. Romilly, in a fit of temporary 
Insanity, bronght on by grief for the death of his wife, committed suicide, 
Noyember 2, 1818. 
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demning injustice, he was just ; that, restraining corruption, he was 
pure ; that those who were provoked to look into the life of a great 
statesman, found him a good man also, and acknowledged he was 
sincere, even when they did not believe he was right ? Can we 
say of such a man, with all the career of worldly ambition before 
him, that he was the friend of the wretched and the poor ; that in 
the midst of v.ost occupation, he remembered the debtor's cell, the 
prisoiicr*rt dungeon, the last hour of the law's victim ; that he medi- 
tated day and night on wretchedness, weakness, and want ? Can 
we say all this of any human being, and then have him no more in 
remembrance ? When you " die daily," my brethren ; when you 
remember my text, paint to yourselves the gathering together again 
of tlie good and the just. 

lii^membcr that God is to be worshipped, that death is to be 
met, by such a life as this ; remember, in the last hour, that rank, 
that birth, that wealth, that all earthly things will vanish awa 
that you will then think only of the wretchedness you have les- 
sened and the good you have done. 



POPULAR EDUCATION.* 

First and foremost, I think the new Queen should bend her 
mind to the very serious consideration of educating the people. 
Of the importance of this, I think no reasonable doubt can exist ; 
it does not, in its effects, keep j)ace with the exaggerated expecta- 
tions of its injudicious advocates, but it presents the best ^nance of 
national improvement. 

Reading and writing are mere increase of powt Jhey may 
be turned, I admit, to a good or a bad purpose ; but for several 
years of his life the cliild is in your hands, and you may give to 
that jK)wer wliat bias you please : thou shalt not kill — thou shall 
not steal — thou shalt not bear lalse witness ; — by how many fables, 
by how much poetry, by how many beautiful aids of imagination, 
may not the fine morality of the sacred Scriptures be engraven <m 
the minds of the young? I believe the arm of the assassin may 
be often stayed by the lessons of his early life. When I sea the 

* Tills and tho succeeding passage arc from a sermon, preached at 8t 
Paul's on the accession of Victoria, on tho Duties of the Queen — from tho 
text, Dan. iv. 31 : " Oh king, thy kingdom is departed from thee." 
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TiDage-sclKX^ and the taitered scholars, and the aged master or 
mistress teaching the mechanical art of reading or writing, and 
thinking that thej are teaching that alone, I feel that the aged in- 
structor is protecting life, insuring property, fencing the altar, 
goarding the throne, giving space and liberty to all the fine powers 
of man, and lifting him up to his own place in the order of crea- 
tion. 

There are, I am sorry to say, many coontries in Europe, which 
hare taken the lead <^ England in the great business of education, 
and it is a thoroughly commendable and legitimate object of ambi- 
tion in a sorereign to overtake them. The names, too, of male- 
fiustors, and the nature of their crimes, are subjected to the sov- 
ereign ; — how is it possible that a sovereign, with the fine feel- 
ings of youth, and with all the gentleness of her sex, should not 
ask herself, whether the human being whom she docons to death, 
-r at least does not rescue from death, has ficen properly warned 
ID eariy youth, of the horrors of that crime for which his life is 
forfeited ? " Did he ever receive any education at all ? — did a 
father and mother watch over him ? — was he brou^ to places of 
worship? — was the Wonl of God explained to him? — was the 
book of knowledge ofiened to him? — Or am I, the fountain of 
mercy, the nursing-mother of my people, to send a forsaken wretch 
fimu the {streets to the ftcaffold, and to prevent, by unprincipled 
cruelty, the evils of unprincipled neglect ?** 

3Iany of the objections fi>und against the general education of 
the pec^ .e are utterly untenable ; where all are educated, educa- 
tion canp'«» ^Kr a Eounxj of distinction and a subject for pride. The 
great no* f labour is want ; and as long as the necessities of 

life call for labour — labour is sure to f>e supplied. All these fears 
are foolUh and imaginary ; the great use and the great importance 
of 'r^lucation properly conducted, are, that it creates a great bias in 
favour of virtue and religion, at a f>«;riod of life when the mind is 
of>en to all the impressions which superior wisdom may choose to 
affix ufion it ; the sum and mass of these tendencies and inclina- 
tions make a good and virtuous people, and draw down upon us 
the bleafsing and protection of Almighty God. 
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WAR. 

A SECOND great object which I hope will be impressed upon 
the mind of this royal lady is, a rooted horror of war — an earnest 
and passionate desire to keep her people in a state of profound 
peace. The greatest curse which can bo entailed upon mankind 
is a state of war. All the atrocious crimes committed in years of 
peace — all that is spent in peace by the secret corruptions, or by 
the thoughtless extravagance of nations, are mere trifles compared 
with the gigantic evils which stalk over the world in a state of war; 
God is forgotten in war — every principle of Christian charity 
trampled upon — human labour destroyed — human industry ex- 
tinguished; — you sec the son, and tlie husband, and the brother, 
dying miserably in distant lands — you see the waste of human 
affections — you se the breaking of human hearts — you hear the 
shrieks of widows and children after the battle — and you walk 
over the mangled bodies of the wounded calling for death. I would 
say to that royal child, worship Grod, by loving peace — it is not 
your humanity to pity a beggar by giving him food and raiment — 
/can do that; that is the charity of the humble, and the unknown 
— widen you your heart for the more expanded miseries of man- 
kind — pity the mothers of the peasantry, who see their sons torn 
away from their families — pity your poor subjects crowded into 
hospitals, and calling in their last breath, upon their distant coun- 
try and their young queen — pity the stupid, frantic folly of human 
beings, who are always ready to tear each other to pieces, and to 
deluge the earth with each other's blood ; this is your extended 
humanity — and this the great field of your compassion. Extin- 
guish in your heart the fiendish love of military glory, from which 
your sex does not necessarily exempt you, and to which the wick- 
edness of flatterers may urge you. Say upon your death-bed, " I 
have made few orphans in my reign — 1 have mode few widows — 
my object has been peace. I have used all the weight of my char- 
acter, and all the power of my situation, to check the irascible 
passions of mankind, and to turn them to the arts of honest indus- 
try : this has been the Christianity of my throne, and this the Gos- 
pel of my sceptre ; in this way I have striven to worship my lie- 
deemer and my Judge." 

I would add (if an^ addition were wanted as a part of the lesson 
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to youthful royalty), the utter folly of all wars of ambition, where 
the object sought for — if attained at all — is commonly attained at 
manifold its real value, and often wrested, after short eryoyment, 
from its possessor, by the combined indignation and just vengeance 
of the other nations of the world. It is all misery, and folly, and 
impiety, and cruelty. The atrocities, and horrors, and disgusts of 
war, have never been half enough insisted upon by the teachers of 
the people ; but the worst of evils and the greatest of follies, have 
been varnished over with specious names, and the gigantic robbers 
and murderers of the world have been holden up, for their imita- 
tion, to the weak eyes of youth. May honest counsellors keep this 
poison from the mind of the young queen. May she love what 
God bids, and do what makes men happy I 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 



PRACTICAL ESSAYS.* 
OF THE BODY. 



Happiness is not impogHible without health, but it b of very 
difficult attainment. I do not mean by health merely an absence 
of dangerous complaints, but that the body should be in perfect 
tune — full of vigor and alacrity. 

The longer I live, the more I am convinced that the apothecary 
is of more im[K>rtdnce than Seneca ; and that half the unhappincss 
in the world proceeds from little stoppages, from a duct choked 
up, from food pressing in the wrong place, from a vexed duodenum, 
or an agitated pylorus. 

Tlie deception, as practised uj)on human creatures, is curious 
and entertaining. My friend sups late ; he eats some strong soup, 
then a lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes these esculent varie- 
ties with wine. The next day I call upon him. He is going to 
sell his house in London, and to retire into the country. lie is 
alarmed for his eldest daughter's health. His expenses are hourly 
increasing, and nothing but a timely retreat can save him from 
ruin. All this is the lobster ; and when over-excited nature lias 
had time to manage this testaceous encumbrance, the daughter 
recovers, the finances are in gwxl order, and aynry rural idea 
effectually excluded from the mind. 

In the same manner old friendships are destroyed by toasted 
cheese, and hard salted meat lias led to suicide. Unpleasant 

*Pabli»bedin Lady Holland's Memoir an, *'A few UnAiiished Sketches 
from A Projected Scries of * Practical Ensays/ '' 
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feelings of the bodj produce correspondent sensations in the mind, 
and a great scene of wretchedness is sketched out by a morsel of 
indigestible and misguided food. Of such infinite consequence 
to happiness is it to studj the bodj ! 

I have nothing new to say upon the management which the 
body requires. The conmion rules are the best : exercise without 
fatigue ; generous living without excess ; early rising, and modera- 
tion in sleeping. These are the apothegms of old women ; but if 
they are not attended to, happiness becomes so extremely difficult 
that very few persons can attain to it. In this point of view, the 
care of the body becomes a subject of elevation and importance. 
A walk in the fields, an hour's less sleep, may remove all those 
bodily vexations and disquietudes which are such formidable 
enemies to virtue ; and may enable the mind to pursue its own 
resolves without that constant train of temptations to resist, and 
obstacles to overcome, which it always experiences from the bad 
organization of its companion. Johnson says, every man is a 
rascal, when he is sick ; meaning, I suppose, that he has no benev- 
olent dispositions at that j^eriod toward his fellow-creatures, but 
that his notions assume a character of greater affinity to his bodily 
feelings, and that, feeling pain, he l)eeomes malevolent ; and if this 
be true of great diso:ises, it is true in a less degree of the smaller 
ailments of the body. 

Get up in a morning, walk before breakfest, pass four or ^\e 
hours of the day in some active employment ; then eat and drink 
overnight, lie in be«l till one or two o'clock, saunter away the rest 
of the day in doing nothing I — can any two human beings be more 
perfectly dissimihir than the same individual under these two dif- 
ferent systems of corporeal management ? and is it not of as great 
importance toward happiness to pay a minute attention to the body, 
as it is to study the wisdom of Chrysippus and Grantor ? 



OF OCCUPATION. 

A GOOD stout bodily machine being provided, we must be act- 
ively occupied, or there can be little happiness. 

If a good useful occupation be not provided, it is so ungenial to 
the human mind to do nothing, that men occupy themselves /»enY- 
cu$l^^ as with gaming; ixr fnnJotuijfj as with walking up and down 
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a street at a watering-place, and looking at the passen-bj ; or 
malevolently^ as by teazing their wives and children. It is im- 
possible to support., for any length of time, a state of perfect ennui; 
and if you were to shut a man up for any length of time within 
four walls, without occupation, he would go mad. If idleness do 
not produce vice or malevolence, it commonly produces melancholy. 

A stockbroker or a farmer has no leisure for imaginary wretch- 
edness; their minds are usually hurried away by the necessity 
of noticing external objects, and they are guaranteed from that 
curHO of idleness, the eternal disposition to think of themselves. 

If we have no necessary occupation, it becomes extremely 
difHcult to make to ourselves occupations as entirely absorbing as 
tlioso which necessity imposes. 

Tiie profession which a man makes for himself is seldom more 
than a half profession, and often leaves the mind in a state of 
vacan(»y and inoi^cupation. "We must lash ourselves up, however, 
as well as we can, to a notion of its great importance ; and as the 
dispensing power is in our own hands, we must be very jealous 
of r(»niission and of idleness. 

It may stMMU absurd that a gentleman who does not live by the 
profits of fanning should rise at six o'clock in the morning to look 
ut\er his farm ; or, if botany be his object, that he should voyage 
to Iceland in pursuit of it. He is the happier however for his 
eagerness ; his mind is more fully employed, and he is much more 
effectually guaranteed fix)m all the miseries of ennui. 

It is asked, if the object can be of such great importance. 
Perhaps not ; but the pursuit is. The fox, when caught, is worth 
nothing : he is followed for the pleasure of the following. 

What is a man to do with his life who has nothing which he 
must do ? It is admitted he must find some employment, but does 
it signify what that employment is ? Is he employed as much for 
his own happiness in cultivating a flower-garden as in philosophy, 
literature, or politics? This must depend upon the individual 
himself, and the circumstances in which he is placed. As far as 
the mere occupation or exclusion of ennui goes, this can be settled 
only by the feelings of the person employed ; and if the attention 
be equally absorbed, in this point of view one occupation is as 
good as another ; but a man who is conscious he was capable of 
doing great things, and has occupied himself with trifles beneath 
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the level of his understanding, is apt to feel envy at the lot of 
those who have excelled him, and remorse at the mi8i4)plication 
of his own powers ; he has not added to the pleasures of occupation 
the pleasures of benevolence, and so has not made his occupation 
as agreeable as he might have done, and he has probably not 
gained as much fame and wealth as he might have done if his 
pursuits had been of a higher nature. For these reasons it seems 
right that a man should attend to the highest pursuits in which he 
has any fair chance of excelling ; he is as much occupied, gains more 
of what is worth gaining, and excludes remorse more effectually, 
even if he fail, because he is conscious of having made the effort. 
When a very clever man, or a very great man, takes to culti- 
vating turnips and retiring, it is generally an imposture. Tlie 
moment men cooi^Q. to talk of their tumi])s, they are wretched and 
full of 8i»lf-reproach. Let every man be occupied^ and occupied 
in the highest eniplO}*ment of which his nature is capable, and die 
with the consciousness that he has done his best /** 



OP FRIKNDSIIir. 

Life is to be fortified by many friendships. To love, and to 
be loved, is the greatest happiness of existence. If I lived under 
the burning sun of the e((untor, it would be a pleasure to me to 
think that there were many human l>eings on the other side of the 
world who n^ganiiHl and respected me; 1 i*ould luid would not 
live if I wenj aloni* u|H)n the earth, and cut off fnim the rt»mem- 
brance of my fellow-creatures. It is not that a man ha'^ occasion 
oAcn to fall back u])on the kindness of his friends ; perhaps he 
may never experience the necessity of doing so ; but we are gov- 
erned by our imaginations, and they stand there as a solid and 
impregnable bulwarit against all the evils of life. 

Friendships should be formed with persons of all ages and 
conditions, and with both sexes. I have a friend who is a Inxik- 
sellcT, to whom I have been very civil, and who would do anything 
to serve me ; and I have two or three small friendships among fwr- 
sons in much humbler walks of life, who, I verily believe, would do 
me u considerable kindness according to their means. It is a great 
happiness to form a sincere friendship with a woman ; but a friend- 
ship among persons of different sexes rarely or ever takes place 
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in this country. Tlio austerity of our manners hardly admits of 
such a connection — compatible with the most perfect innocence, 
and a source of the highest possible delight to those who are for- 
tunate enough to form it. 

Very few friends will bear to be told of tlieir faults ; and if 
done at all, it must be done with infinite management and delicacy ; 
for if you indulge oflen hi this practice, men think you hate, and 
avoid you. If the evil is not very alarming, it is better, indeed, 
to let it alone, and not to turn friendship into a system of lawful 
and unpunishable impertinence. I am for frank explanations with 
friends in cases of affronts. They sometimes save a perishing 
fiiendship, and even place it on a firmer basis than at first ; but 
secret discontent must always end badly. 



OF OUKERFULNBSS. 

CiiKERFULNKSS and good spirits depend, in a great degree, upon 
bodily causes, but much may be done for the promotion of this 
turn of mind. Persons subject to low spirits should make the 
rooms in which they live as cheerful as possible ; taking care that 
the paper with whicli the wall is (covered should be of a brilliant, 
lively colour, hanging up pictures or prints, and cov<jring the 
chimney-piece witli beautiful china. A bay-window looking uf)on 
pleasant objects, and, above all, a large fire whenever the weather 
will permit, are favourable to good spirits, and the tables near 
should be strewed with books and j)amj)]ilets. To this must be 
added as mucli eating and drinking as is consistent with health ; 
and some manual employment for men — as gardening, a carpcjn- 
tcr's shoi), the turning-lathe, (itc. Wom(in have always manual 
emi)loyment enough, luid it is a great source of cli(».erfuhu»ss. 
Fresh air, exercise, occupation, society, and travelling, are i)Owerful 
remedies. 

Melancholy commonly flies to th<^ future for its aliment, and 
must be encountered in this sort of artifice, by diminishing the 
range of our views. I have a large family coming on, my in(x>me 
is dimhiishing, mid I shall fall into ))ecuniary diilicuhies. Well! 
but you are not now in pecuniary dillicultic^s. Your eldest child 
is only seven years old ; it must be two or three years before your 
family make any additional demands u\yoTi your purse. Wait till 
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die time comes. Much may happen in the interval to better your 
situation ; and if nothing does happen, at least enjoy the two or 
three years of «af« and unintemiption which are before yon. 
You are uneasy about your eldest son in India ; but it is now 
June, and, at the earliest* the fleet will not come in till September; 
it may bring accounts of hb health and prosperity, but at all 
events there are eight or nine weeks before you can hear news. 
Why are they to be spent as if you had heard the worst ? The 
habit of taking very short views of human life may be acquired 
by degrees, and a great sum of happiness is gained by it. It 
becomes as customary at last to view tilings on the good side of the 
question as it was before to despond, and to extract misery from 
every passing event 

A firm confidence in an overruling Providence — a remem- 
brance of the shortness of human life, that it will soon be over 
and finished — that we scarcely know, unless we could trace the 
remote consequences of ever)' event, what would be good and 
what an evil ; these are very important topics in that melancholy 
which proceeds from grief. 

It is wise to state to friends that our spirits are low, to state the 
cause of the depression, and to hear all tliat argument or ridicule 
can suggest for the cure. Melancholy is always the worse for 
concealment* and many causes of depression are so frivolous, that 
we are shamed out of them by the mere statement of their existence. 



FALLACIES.* 

FaUary L — ^ Because I have gone through iV, my son shal! go 
through it also,** 

A MAN gets well pommelled at a public school : is subject to 
every miser}- and every indignity which seventeen years of aj^t* i*au 
intliot uiKMi nine and ten ; has \i\s eye nearly knix^ktHl out, and his 
clothes'* stolen and cut to pi«H'e> : and twenty years at^erwanl, when 
he is a ohr^'salis, and has forgotteji the miseries of his grub state, 

* Lady Holland introdaces the ** Fallacies ** in her Memoir with the remark 
of Sydney Smith : " It is astonishing the inrtuemn? foolish apothejnns hare 
niKMi the mass of mankind, thoogh they are not unfrei^uently falla^nes. Hens 
aiv a few I amosed myself with writing long before Bentham** book on Fal- 
Uden." 
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is determined to act a manly part in life, and sajs, ^ I passed 
through all that myself, and I am determined my son shall pass 
through it as I have done ;'• and away goes his bleating progeny 
to the tyranny and servitude of the long chamber or the large 
dormitory. It would surely be much more rational to say, ^' Be- 
cause I have passed through it, I am determined my son shall 
not pass through it ; because I was kicked for nothing, and cuffed 
for nothing, and fagged for everything, I will spare all these 
miseries to my child.** It is not for any good which may be de- 
rived from this rough usage; that has not been weighed and 
considered ; few persons are capable of weighing its effects upon 
character ; but there is a sort of compensatory and consolatory no- 
tion, that the present generation (whether useful or not, no matter) 
are not to come off scot-free, but are to have their share of ill- 
usage ; as if the black eye and bloody nose which Master John 
Jackson received in 1800, are less black and bloody by the appli- 
cation of similar violence to similar parts of Miister Thomas Jack- 
son, the son, in 1830. This is not only sad nonsense, but cruel 
nonsense. The only use to be derived from the recollection of 
wliat we liave suffered in youth, is a fixed determination to screen 
those we educate from every evil and inconvenience, from sub- 
jection to which there iire not cogent reasons for submitting. Can 
anything be more stupid and pre])osterous tlian this concealed re- 
venge upon the rising generation, and latent envy lest they should 
avail themselves of the improvements time has made, and pass a 
happier youth than their fathers have done ? 

FaJloLcy IL — "/ have said I will do it, and I will do it ; I wiU 
stick to my wordJ* 

This fallacy proceeds from confounding resolutions with prom- 
ises. If you have promised to give a man a guinea for a reward, 
or to sell him a horse or a field, you must do it ; you are dishonest 
if you do not. But if you liave made a resolution to eat no meat 
for a year, and everybody about you sees that you are doing mis- 
chief to your constitution, is it any answer to say, you have said 
so, and you will stick to your word ? "With whom have you made 
the contract but with yourself? and if you and yourself, the two 
contracting parties, agree to break the contract, where is the evil, 
or who is injured ? 
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FaHaey HL — ** I object to half-measures — it is neither one thing 
nor the other," 

But why shotdd it be either one thing or the other ? why not 
something between both ? Why are half-measures necessarily or 
probably unwise measures ? I am embarrassed in my circum- 
stances ; one of my plans is, to persevere boldly in the same line 
of expense, and to trust to the chapter of accidents for some in- 
crease of fortune ; the other is, to retire entirely from the world, 
and to hide myself in a cottage ; but I end with doing neither, and 
take a middle course of diminished expenditure. I do neither one 
thing nor the other, but possibly act wiser than if I had done 
either. I am highly offended by the conduct of an acquaintance ; 
I neither overlook it entirely nor do I proceed to call him out ; I 
do neither, but show him, by a serious change of manner, that I 
consider myself to have been ill-treated. I effect my object by 
half-measures. I cannot agree entirely with the Opposition or the 
Ministry ; it may very easily happen that my half-measures are 
wiser than the extremes to which they are opposed. But it is a 
sort of metaphor which debauches the understanding of foolish 
people ; and when half-measures are mentioned, they have much 
the same feeling as if they were cheated — as if they had bargained 
for a whole bushel and received but half. To act in t^xtremes is 
sometimes wisdom ; to avoid them is sometimes wisdom ; every 
measure must be judged of by its own particular circumstances. 



A NICE PERSON.* 

A NICE person is neither too tall nor too short, looks clean and 
cheerful, has no prominent feature, makes no difficulties, is never 
misplaced, sits bodkin, is never foolishly affronted, and is void of 
affectations. 

♦ Lady Holland gives the following account of this little sketch : — " In the 
coarse of the sammer [1823] a young friend came to spend a month with us, 
at Foston, the freshness and originality of whose character both interested 
and amused ray father ; he chanced on one occasion to call her * a nice per- 
son/ * Oh, don't call me " nice," Mr. Sydney ; people only say that where 
they can say nothing else/ * Why ? have you ever reflected what " a nice 
person" means V * No, Mr. Sydney,' said she, laughing, * but I don't like 
it.' * Well, give me pen and ink ; I will show you,' said my father, ' a defi- 
nition of a nice person/ " 
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A nice person helps you well at dinner, understands yon, is al- 
ways gratefully received by young and old, whig and tory, grave 
and gay. 

There is something in the very air of a nice person which in- 
spires you with confidence, makes you talk, and talk without fear 
of malicious misrepresentation ; you feel that you are reposing 
ui)on a nature which God has made kind, and created for the ben- 
efit and happiness of society. It has the effect upon the mind 
which sofl air and a fine climate have upon the body. 

A nice |)erson is clear of little, trumpery passions, acknowledges 
superiority, delights in talent, shelters humility, pardons adversity, 
forgives deficiency, respects all men's rights, never stops the bot- 
tle, is never long and never wrong, always knows the day of the 
month, the name of everybody at table, and never gives pain to 
any human being. 

If anybody is wanted for a party, a nice person is tlie first 
thought of; when the child is christened, when the daughter is 
married — all the joys of life are conmiunicated to nice people ; the 
hand of the dying man is always held out to a nice person. 

A nice person never knocks over wine or melted butter, does 
not tread upon the dog's foot, or molest the family cat, cats soup 
without noise, laughs in the right place, and has a watchful and 
attentive eye. 



DEFINITION OF HARDNESS OF CHARACTER.* 

Hardness is a want of minute attention to the feelings of 
others. It does not proceed from malignity or a carelessness of 
infiicting pain, but from a want of delicate perception of those 
little things by which pleasure is conferred or pain excited. 

A hard person thinks he has done enough if he does not syteBk 
ill of your relations, your children, or your country ; and tlien, 
with the greatest good-humour and volubility, and with a total in- 
attention to your individual state and position, gallops over a 

♦ This was written in 184.3, when, in the month of July, "ho spent a few 
days at Nuneham, on a visit to his fonner diocesan, the Archhishop of Toric. 
He met there a large and agreeable party; and a discussion arising on 
hardness of character, my father, at the rcfpieHt of Miss (Jeorgiana Harconrt, 
wrote this definition of it." — lAidi/ Holland's Memoir, p. 262. 
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ilioiMaiid fine feelings and leavcx in every step the mark of htn 
boof« upon jour lieart* Analyze the convenuition of a well-bred 
man who w dear <f( the l>e«etting nin of hanlneM ; it is a p^;rpetaal 
homage of polite good-nature. lie rememb«;rK that yon are con- 
nected with the Churchy and he avoidit (whati;ver hi« opinions 
may tie) the mofit dijitant refl^^ctionA on the Pi^taldjshment. lie 
known that you ore ailmiri'^J, and he a^lmin^ ycni as far as^is com- 
patible with goofl-bnMf;ding« He mu:» that, though young, you are 
at the heail f/f a gri^ e^ntabliithment, and he mdmu^ into his man- 
•ner ami (y>nverj«ation tliat ren]9f^ which in so pleading to all who 
exercise authority* He leav<7H you in p#?rfect grxid-humour with 
yourself^ because; you iff'rf'j:\ve how much and liow successfully 
you have }H:4in studic;#L 

In the meantime, the genthrman on the other side of you (a 
highly moral and resfK;(;t^ible miin) has U'.(:n rruHhlng little M^nsi- 
bilitie^t, and violating little frroprietie.M, and overlo^iking little dis- 
crirninations ; and, without violating anything which f;an 1h; called 
a rw/Ie, or c/immitting what can Ui dcnoniimiti;d a fauli^ has dis- 
phoi^^l and dispirited you, from wanting. that fine vision which 
sees little things, and tliat <M\mU: touch which liandlc?( them, and 
that fine symj>athy which thiA suji^rrior moral organi;»tion always 
befttf^ws. 

H(f ^rt'JAi an evil in wnnety i.H hardnenn^ and that want <if [j>er- 
ception rif the minute circumstances which fic^tasion ph;asure or 
pain! 



AtfVWK TO I'AfUSIIIONKIlS.* 

If ytrtt li^fgin nU-aling a little, you will go on (rtftn little Uf much, 
and ftfftm hf-mmn a rcgidar thief; and then you will 1h; hanged, 
ifr wmt over f^cm to iJotany Bay. And give rne leave t/> t/;ll you, 
transpfniation is no joke. Up at five in the morning, drenv:^! in 

♦ ljiv\y llolUnd, in htr nkcU-ht^n tff ** Lifts n.nt\ O^tiVftrsfttion at Cmnbe 
V\*fTf.y" inlr^i*lfir*{«i thi<i with th« following pr^ftitory i;xplAnAtion hy Sydnuy 
Hmith hiroAf^lf : " It ia lAmf;nubl«; Ut Mse how ij^norftfit thf; \r(jttr nrc, I do not 
mean r/f rKiulint; and writing, \mi ahrmt tho rornmon affairft of life. Tliftv arw 
AA htA\t\M% M ':hildrv;n in all diffi/mlti'!*. Nothin(( wonld tin ft'i nMituX ax vime 
iih/»rt an/1 v\i*'.h]t lir»ok, t/* inittm«;t tli^rni what to do, to whom to go, and to 
give th«;m a little a/lrice ; I mean mere prartia»l wWvAi. I have t^an tome- 
thing of this ftoit for my parisbioneni ; here it vt** 
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a jacket half blue half yellow, chained on to another person like 
two dogH, a man standing over you with a great stick, weak por- 
ridge for breakfast, bread and water for dinner, boiled beans for 
supper, straw to lie upon ; and all this for tliirty years ; and then 
you are hanged there by oi'der of the governor, without judge or 
jury. All this is very disagreeable, and you had far better avoid 
it by making a solemn resolution to take nothing which does not 
belong to you. 

Never sit in wet clothes. Off with them as soon as you can : 
no constitution can stand it. Look at Jackson, who lives next 
door to the blacksmith ; he was the strongest man in the parish. 
Twenty different times I warned liim of his folly in wearing wet 
clothes. He ]>ulled off his hat and smiled, and was very civil, but 
clearly seemed to think it all old woman's nonsense. He is now, 
as you see, bent double with rheumatism, is living upon parish 
allowance, and scarcely able to crawl from pillar to post. 

Off with your hat when you meet a gentleman. What does it 
cost ? Gentlemen notice these things, are offended if the civility 
is not paid, and pleased if it is ; and what harm does it do you ? 
When first I came to this parish. Squire Tempest wanted a postil- 
ion. John Barton was a good, civil fellow ; and in thinking over 
the names of the village, the Squire thought of Barton, remem- 
bered liis constant civility, sent for one of liis sons, made him 
postilion, then coachman, then bailiff, and he now holds a farm 
under the Squire of £500 per annum. Such things are constantly 
happening. 

1 will have no swearing. There is pleasure in a pint of ale, 
but what pleasure is there in an oath ? A swearer is a low, vul- 
gar j)erson. Swearing is fit for a tinker or a razor-grinder, not 
for an honest hibourer in my parish. 

I must j)ositively forbid all poaching; it is absolute ruin to 
yourself and your family. In the end you are sure to be detected 
— a hare in one pocket and a phetisant in the otlicr. How are 
you to pay ten pounds ? You have not tenpence beforehand in 
the world. Daniel's bre(»ches are unpaid for ; you have a hole in 
your hat, and want a new onc^ ; your wife, an excellent woman, is 
about to lie in — and you are, all of a sudden, called upon by the 
justice to pay ten pounds. I shall nevc^r forget the sight of poor 
Cranford, hurried to Taunton jail ; a wife and three daughters on 
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their knees to the justice, who was compelled to do his duty, and 
commit him. The next day, beds, chairs, and clothes, sold, to get 
the &ther out of jail. Out of jail he came ; but the poor fellow 
could not bear the sight of his naked cottage, and to see his family 
pinched with hunger. You know how he ended his days. Was 
there a dry eye in the churchyard when he was buried ? It was 
a lesson to poachers. It is indeed a desperate and foolish trade. 
Observe, I am not defending the game>laws, but I am advising 
you, as long as the game-laws exist, to fear them, and to take care 
that you and your family are not crushed by them. And then, 
smart, stout young men hate the gamekeeper, and make it a point 
of courage and spirit to oppose him. Why ? The gamekeeper 
is paid to protect the game, and he would be a very dishonest man 
if he did not do his duty. What right have you to bear malice 
against him for this? Ai^er all, the game in justice belongs to the 
land-owners, who feed it ; and not to you, who have no land at 
all, and can feed nothing. 

I don't like that red nose, and those blear eyes, and that stupid, 
downcast look. You are a drunkard. Another pint, and one 
pint more ; a glass of gin and water, rum and milk, cider and 
pepper, a glass of peppermint, and all the beastly fluids which 
drunkards pour down their throats. It is very possible to conquer 
it, if you will but be resolute. I remember a man in Staffordshire 
who was drunk every day of his life. Every farthing he earned 
went to the ale-house. One evening he staggered home, and found 
at a late hour his wife sitting alone, and drowned in tears. He 
was a man not deficient in natural affections ; he appeared to be 
struck with the wretchedness of the woman, and with some eager- 
ness &<%ked her why she was crying, " I don't like to tell you, 
James," she said, " but if I must, I must ; and truth is, my children 
have not touched a morsel of anything this blessed day. As for 
me, never mind me ; I must leave you to guess how it has fared 
with me. But not one morsel of food could I beg or buy for those 
children that lie on that bed before you ; and I am sure, James, it 
is better for us all we should die, and to my soul I wish we were 
dead." " Dead !" said James, starting up as if a flash of lightning 
had darted upon him ; ^ dead, Sally ! You and Mary and the two 
young ones dead ? Look ye, my lass, you see what I am now — 
like a brute. I have wasted your substance — the curse of God 

13 
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is upon me — I am drawing near to the pit of destruction — but 
t}iere*s an end ; I feel there*s an end. Give me that glass, wife.** 
She gnTc it him with astonishment and fear. He turned it topsy- 
turvy ; and, striking the table with great violence, and flinging him- 
self on his knees, made a most solemn and affecting vow to Grod 
of repentance and sobriety. From that moment to the day of 
his death he drank no fermented liquor, but confined himself 
entirely to tea and water.* I never saw so sudden and astonish- 
ing a change. I lis looks became healthy, his cottage neat, his 
children were clad, his wife was liappy ; and twenty times the poor 
man and his wife, with tears in their eyes, have told me the story, 
and blessed the evening of the fourteenth of March, the day of 
James's restoration, and have shown me the glass he held in his 
hand when he made the vow of sobriety. It is all nonsense about 
not being able to work without ale, and gin, and cider, and fer- 
mented liquors. Do lions and cart-horses drink ale ? It is mere 
habit. If you have good nourishing food, you can do very well 
without ale. Nobody works liarder than the Yorkshire people, and 
for years together there are many Yorkshire labourers who never 
taste ale. I have no objection, you will observe, to a moderate 
use of ale, or any other liquor you can afford to purchase. My 
objection is, that you cannot afford it ; that every penny you spend 
at the ale-house comes out of the stomachs of the poor children, 
and strips off* the clothes of the wife. 

My dear little Nanny, don't believe a word he says. He merely 
means to ruin and deceive you. You liave a plain answer to give : 
" Wlien I am axed in the church, and the parson has read the 
service, and all about it is written down in the book, then I will 
listen to your nonsense, and not before." Am not I a Justice of 
the Peace ? and have not I had a hundred foolish girls brought 
before me, who have all come with the same story ? " Please, 
your worship, he is a false man ; he promised me marriage over 
and over again." I confess I liave often wished for the power of 
hanging these rural lovers. But wliat use is my wishing? All 
that can be done with the villain is to make him pay lialf a crown 
a week, and you are handed over to the poor-house, and to infamy. 
Will no example teach you ? Look to Mary Willet — three years 
ago the handsomest and best girl in the village, now a slattern in 
• A fact. —AtOhor'i Note, 
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the poor-house! Lode at Harriet Dobeoiiy who trusted in the 
promises of James Harefield's son, and, after being abandoned by 
him, went away in despair with a party of soldiers. How can 
yon be such a fool as to surrender your character to the stupid 
flattery of a ploughboy ? If the evening is pleasant, and birds sing, 
and flowers bloom, is that any reason why you are to forget Grod's 
Word, the happiness of your family, and your own character? 
What is a woman worth without character ? A profligate carpen- 
ter or a debauched watchmaker may gain business from his skill ; 
but how is a profligate woman to gain her bread? Who will 
receive herf 

But this is enough of my parish advice. 



LETTKR TO 5IR. SWING.* >^ 

The wool your coat is made of is spun by machinery, and 
this machinery makes your coat two or three shillings cheaper — 
perhaps six or seven. Your white hat is made by machinery 
at half price. The coals you bum are pulled out of the pit by 
machiner}', and are sold to you much cheaper than they could be 
if they were pulled out by hand. You do not complain of the$e 
machines, Ixicausr; they do you gcx^l, though they tlux)w many 
artisans out of work. But what right have you to object to 
fiuining machines, which mak(; bread cheaper to the artisans, 
and to avail yourselves of other machines which make manufac- 
tures cheaper to you ? 

If all machinery were abolished, everj'tliing would be so dear 
that you would be ten times worse off than you now are. Poor 
people's cloth would get up to a guinea a yard. Hats could not 
be solrl for less than eighteen shillings. Coals would be three 
shillings ])er hundred. It would l>e quite imfKissible for a poor 
man to obtain any comfort. 

If you Ixfgin to object to machinery in farming, you may as well 

* I^y Holland, in Memoir, p. 21 2, says : " There were at this time so many 
mischievous publications circulating among the people, and threatening letten 
so frequently sent to my father and other gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
that lie thought it right to endeavour to counteract them, and published some 
cheap letters for circulation among the i>oor, called ' Letters to Swing,' of 
which this from the 'Taunton Courier' of Wednesday, Dec. 8th, 1830, has 
been ecddenully preienred." 

r- , . y ,;.-'• 
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object to a plough, because it employs fewer men than a spade. 
You may object to a harrow, because it employs fewer men than 
a rake. You may object even to a spade, because it employs 
fewer men tlian fingers and sticks, with which, savages scratch the 
ground in Otahcite. If you expect manufacturers to turn against 
machinery, look at the consequence. They may succeed, perhaps, 
in driving machinery out of the town they live in, but they often 
drive the manufacturer out of the town also. He sets up his 
trade in some distant part of the country, gets new men, and the 
disciples of Swing are left to starve in the scene of their violence 
and folly. In this way the lace manufacture travelled in the 
time of Ludd, Swing's grandfather, from Nottingham to Tiverton. 
Suppose a free importation of corn to be allowed, as it ought to be, 
and will be. If you will not idlow farmers to grow com here as 
dicap as they can, more corn will come ft'om America ; for every 
thrashing-machine that is destroyed, more Americans will be 
employed, not more Englishmen. 

Swing! Swing! you are a stout fellow, but you are a bad 
adviser. The law is up, and the Judge is coming. Fifty persons 
in Kent are already transported, and will see their wives and 
children no more. Sixty j)ersoiis will be hanged in Hampshire. 
There are two hundred for trial in Wiltshire — all scholars of 
Swing ! I am no farmer : I have not a machine bigger than a pep- 
permill. I am a sincere friend to the i)oor, and I think every man 
should live by his labour: but it cuts me to the very heart to see 
honest husbandme^i perishing by that worst of all machines, the 
gallows — under the guidance of that most fatal of all leaders — 
Swing !" 



MAXIMS AND RULK8 OP LIFE.* 

Remember that every person, however low, has rights and 
feelings. In all contentions, let peace be rather your object, than 
triumph : value triumph only as the means of peace. 

* " These are oxtractfl from such few ])ortion8 of his dinry as have been 
preserved, written at various times. Thc«o slijyht, unfinished fra^^onts ore 
not, of course, piven as spenmens of composition ; but they are, I think, of 
great value, as indicating the occupation and direction of his thoagfats, and 
the wholesome training of his mind, in his leisure hours, and in solitnde, of 
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Benaember that jour childreii, your nife, and your serrantSy 
hare rights and feelings ; treat them as you would treat persons 
iribo ooold turn again. Apply these doctrines to the administraticm 
of justice as a magistrate. Rank poisons make good medicines ; 
error and misfortune may be turned into wisdom and improve- 
ment- 
Do not attempt to fiighten children and inferiors by passion ; it 
does more harm to your own character than it does good to them ; 
the same thing is better done by firmness and persuasion. 

If you desire the common people to treat you as a gentleman, 
jou must conduct yourself as a gentleman should do to them. 

When you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to exertion, in- 
stead of mortifying your pride. Set about lessening those defects 
which expose you to neglect, and improve those exceUences which 
command attention and respect 

Against general fears, remember how very precarious life is, 
take what care you wiU ; how short it is, last as long as it evex 
does. 

Rise early in the morning, not only to avoid self-reproach, but 
to make the most of the little life that remains ; not only to save 
the hours lost in sleep, but to avoid that languor which is spread 
over mind and body for the whole of that day in which you have 
lain late in bed. 

Passion gets less and less powerful after every defeat Hus- 
band energy for the real demand which the dangers of life make 
upon it. 

Find fault when you must find fault, in private, if possible; 
and some time after the offence, rather than at the time. The 
blamed are le^s inclined to resist when they are blamed without 
witnesses ; both parties are calmer, and the accused party is struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser, who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time for mentioning it 

My son writes me word he is unhappy at schooL This makes 

which he Eeems to have felt the full ralae for die improTement of his char- 
acter. In one of his letters to Jeflfrey aboat this period, he says : * Living a 
great deal alone (as I now do) will, I believe, correct me of my fiialts, for a 
man can do without his own approbation in much society, bat he most make 
great exertions to g:ain it when he is alone ; without it, I am oonrinoed, ioli- 
tade is DOC to be endured.' "— Lady HoUamTs Jlemoir, p. 1 19. 
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mo, uriliAfifyy ; Imt, IhI. Thon; Ih munh unhappincfffl in human life;: 
liow vnu HclifKil \n* fXi'Ui\}i ? 2(IIy. IViyH arr* apt tfj tako a particular 
mnmoui of fl«'pn*sHioii for a g'^n^nil ffKrlin^, and thfry an; in fact 
rnrr-ly iinliufipy ; iit tlif* iiidiiifnt I wrif;, |H:rliapH he ]«f playing 
fifKMit in tli<; liij(lirHt HpiritH. iUWy. Whr;n he crjmefl to fttate hi^t 
grif^vfiiiro, it will probiihly have viuii.Hhed, or ht: tnj trifling, tliat it 
will yield to ur^ijtiM!iit or cxiMMtuIation. 4t)ily. At all events, if 
it in H real evil wliieli inukeH liini unlmppy, I muflt find out wliat it 
iM, and prorced to wi upon it; but F murit wait till I can, cither in 
jierMon or by |i'1.ti*r, find out wliat it i.s. 

Not. o?dy in n'li^don ealrn and trarK{ui1, but it has an exteasive 
uttiioMplKTc round it, whoHe ('almneHS and tranquillity must be pre- 
wiTVi'd, if you woidd avoi<l mlHrepresentation. 

Not. oidy Htudy that thone, with whom you live Hhould habitually 
rf'Npcct yii\u but cultivate. hucIi manners as will secure the rcs|>cct 
oil' persofiH with whom you oc!<rasionally converse. Keep up the 
bfd)it of beitif^ reHpe('t(Ml, and do not attempt to be more amusing 
find aijrriM'able thnn is (!onsiHt(^nt with the, preservation of rr^spect 

I Mm come U) the a^e, of seventy; have attained enough reputa- 
tion to tiuike. me. s(miebody : I should not like a vast reputation, it 
would phi|jrue me to detith. I hop(; U) cure hiss for the outward 
■world. 

Hope. 

Ddu't be Uh) s(we,re. Upon yourself and your own failingts; keep 
(m, don*t faint, b(> enerfi;etic to the last. 

If you wi.Mh to k<'ep mind clear and body healthy, abstain from 
nil fermented licpiors. 

Ki^ht Hftainst sloth, and do all you can U) make friends. 

If old ii^M! is ev<*n a states of sutlerinfi;, it is a state of superior 
wisflom, in which nuni avoids all tlw^ rash and iiMdish things he 
does in hii youth, nnd which nuik(^ life, dangerous tuifl painful. 

Death nuist hr. dist.inguish(Mi fnmi dying, with which it is oAen 
eonfoundetl. 

Iiev<*n'nce. and stand in awe of yourself. 

How Natun^ delights and amuses us by varying even the char- 
a(*t4*rof insects: thc^ iII-natur(M)f the wasj), the sluggishness of the 
"wie, the volatility of the butlc^rfly, the slyness of the bug. 

Take short views, hope for tlie best, and trust in God, 
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MODERN CHANGES.* 

" The good of ancient times let others state, 
I think it Inckj I was born so late." 

Mb. Editob : It is of some importance at what period a man 
is bom. A yoong man, alive at this period, hardlj knows to what 
improTements of human life he has been introduced : and I would 
bring before his notice the following eighteen changes which have 
taken place in England, since I first began to breathe in it the 
breath of life — a period amounting now to nearly seventy-three 
years. 

Gas was unknown : I groped about the streets of London in all 
but the utter darkness of a twinkling oil lamp, under the protection 
of watchmen, in their grand climacteric, and exposed to every 
species of depredation and insult. 

I have been nine hours in sailing from Dover to Calais, before 
the invention of steam. It took me nine hours to go from Taunton 
to Bath, before the invention of railroads, and I now go, in six 
hours, from Taunton to London ! In going from Taunton to Bath, 
I suffered between ten thoasand and twelve thousand severe 
contusions, before stone>breaking ]VIacadam was bom. 

I paid fifteen pounds, in a single year, for repairs of carriage- 
springs on the pavement of London; and I now glide, without 
noise or fracture, on wooden pavements. 

I can walk, by the assistance of the police, from one end of 
London to the other, without molestation ; or, if tired, get into a 
cheap and active cab, instead of those cottages on wheels, which 
the hackney-coaches were at the beginning of my life. 

I had no umbrella I They were little used, and very dear. 
There were no waterproof hats, and my hat has often been reduced 
by rains into its primitive pulp. 

I could not keep my smallclothes in their proper place, for 
braces were unknown. If I had the gout, there was no colchicum. 
If I was bilious, there was no calomeL If I was attacked by ague, 
there was no quinine. There were filthy coffeehouses instead of 
elegant clubs. Game could not be bought. Quarrels about un- 

* This is pablished in Longman's octavo edition of Sjdnej Smith's works. 
It was written for a London newspaper the year before the author's death. 
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commuted tithes were endless. The oomiptioii of Parliament, 
before Reform, infamous. 

There were no hanks to receive the savings of the poor. The 
Poor-Laws were gradually sapping the vitals of the country ; and 
whatever miseries I sutiTered. I had no post to whisk my complaints, 
for a single penny, to the remotest comers of the empire ; and 
yet, in spite of all these privations, I lived on quietly, and am now 
ashameil that I was not more discontented, and utterly surprised 
that all these changes and inventions did not occur two centuries 
ago. 

I forgot to add, that as the basket of stage-coaches, in which 
luggage was then carried, had no springs, your clothes were rubbed 
all to piei'es ; and that, even in the best society, one third of the 
gentlemen, at least, were always drunk. 
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PASSAGES FROM PETER PLUILEY/ 



DsjLS Ag^iHiH : A vcffiBer azvd hoMT mm dun Toarself 
4o<& stca <'.X253 : Icn I faftTe JLhnaj5^ iiL>}J tml fram tibt time cf our 
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PASSAGES PROM PETER PLTMLEY/ 



INTBODUCTION. 



Dear Abraham: A worthier and better man than joorself 
does not exist ; but I have always told you, from the time of our 
boyhood, that you were a bit of a goose. Your parochial affairs 
are governed with exemplary order and regularity; you are as 
powerful in the vestry as Mr. Perceval is in the House of Com- 
mons — and, I must say, with much more reason; nor do I know 
any church where the faces and smock-frocks of the congregation 
are so clean, or their eyes so uniformly directed to the preacher. 
There is another jwint upon which I will do you ample justice ; 
and that is, that the eyes so directed toward you are wide open ; 
for the rustic has, in general, good principles, though he cannot 
control his animal liabits ; and however loud he may snore, his 
face is perpetually turned toward the fountain of orthodoxy. 

Having done you this act of justice, I shall proceed, according 
to our ancient intimacy and familiarity, to explain to you my 
nninnft abo^it the Catholics, and to reply to yours. 
??r 'h- fti — n);t**»'. fTf**^ Abraham, the Poj>e is not landed, 
, iMir >ut after him — nor has he Ikjou hid 

r Lady Spencer — nor dined i)ri- 

been seen near Dropmorcf If 

-^Ueve), they exist only in the 

luer ; they emanate from his 

lOUgh they refl<.*ct the high- 

, to My Brother Ahfrahnm, who 
4 concetf ioDf to th« CathoUcf . 
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natural that thej should attempt to crusli this diversity of opinion 
bj great and cruel efforts, tlian that the Protestants should rage 
against those who differ from them, when the veiy basis of their 
system was complete freedom in all spiritual matters. 



THE CHURCH IN DANGER. 

The English, I believe, are as truly religious as any nation in 
Europe ; I know no greater blessing ; but it carries with it this 
evil in its train, tliat any villain who will bawl out *' The church is 
in danger !" may get a place, and a good pension ; and that any 
administration who will do the same thing, may bring a set of men 
into power who, at a moment of stationary and ]>assive piety, would 
be hooted by the very boys in the streets. But it is not all re- 
ligion ; it is, in great part, that narrow and exclusive spirit, which 
delights to keep the common blessings of sun, and air, and freedom, 
from other human beings. •' Your religion has always been de- 
graded ; you are in the dust, and I will take care you never rise 
again. I should enjoy less i\\o |)ossession of an earthly guod. by 
every additional person to whom it was extended." You may not 
be aware of it yourself, \no<\ reverencl Abraham, but you deny their 
freedom to the Catholics uimmi tho sanu* princii)le that Sarah your 
wife refuses to give the receipt for a ham or a gooseberry dump- 
ling ; she values her receipts, not l>ecause they secure to her a cer- 
tain flavour, but because they remind her that her neighbours want 
it — a feeling laughable in a priestess, sliameful in a priest ; venial 
when it withholds the blessings of a ham, tyrannical and execrable 
when it narrows the boon of religion?* freedom. 



A GOOD MAN AND BAD MINISTER. 

You spend a great deal of ink about the character of the present 
Prime Minister. Grant you all that you write ; 1 say, I fear he 
will ruin Ireland, and pursue a line of policy destructive to the true 
interest of his country : and then you tell me he is faithful to Mrs, 
Perceval, and kind to the ^Master Perccvals ! These are, undoubt- 
edly, the first qualifications to be looked to in a time of the most 
seriouA public danger; but somehow or another (if public and pri- 
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vatc virtue must always be incompatible), I should prefer that he 
destroyed the domestic, happiness of Wood or Cockell, owed for 
the veal of the preceding year, whipped his boys, and saved his 
country. 



SOLDIERS AND TUEOLOOT. 

"What is it the Catholics ask of you ?* Do not exclude us from 
the IionouFd and emoluments of the state, because we worship God 
in one way, and you worship him in another — in a period of the 
deepest peace, and the fattest prosperity, this would be a fair re- 
quest ; it should be granted, if Jjord llawkesbury f had reached 
Paris, if ]Mr. Canning's interpreter liad threatened the Senate in « 
an opening speech, or Mr. Perceval explained to them the improve- ' 
ments he meant to introduce into the Catholic religion ; but to deny 
tlie Irish this justice now, in the present state of Europe, and in 
tlie summ(;r months, just as the season for destroying kingdoms is 
coming on, is (beloved Abraliam), whatever you may think of it, 
little short of positive insanity. 

Here is a frigiite attiu'ked by a corsair of immense strength and 
size, rigging cut, mastij in danger of coming by the board, four feel 
water in the hold, men dropping oft* very last ; in this dreadful sit- 
uation how do you think the captain acts (whose name shall be 
Perceval) ? He calls all hands upon deck ; talks to them of king, 
country, glory, sweethearUs gin, French prisons, wooden shoes, 
old PLngland, and hearts of oak ; they give three cheers, rush to 
tlieir gims, and atltcr a tremendous conflict, succeed in beating oflf 
the eneniv. Not a syllable of all this ; this is not the manner in 
which the honourable commmider goes to work ; the first thing he 
doi^s is to secure twenty or thirty of his prime sailor?, who happen 
to bo CaihoHcs. to chip them in irons, and set over them a guard 
of as many Protestants ; having takt'ii this admirable method of 
dotonding himself agtiinst his infldf 1 oj»ponentt. he goes upon deck, 
reminds the sailors, in a very biiter harangue, that they are of 
ditToreni religions : exhons ihe E]>iscoj»al gimner not to trusi lo 

♦ A Cfliholic Xaral and Militanr St-mw- BiJ. .'JlowiDp C«iho]i» to hold 
cr.Tr.i".ii5>f ior.t in the armv jujd nai-r. ■«■£.> bsj-.t discussion in Pariiamest. 

+ The '• ii;^ff■r of ihc two .Tt^ntin>on*.'" s.i»rin »fitr /on lie death of hif &- 
Aftr) Ijord LiTf,rf>ool. He ■»•«* Homt Secnuirr at ihic dice of the nysJer 
Letten 
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the PresbTterian quarter-master; issues positive orders that the 
Catholics should be fired at uiK)n the first appeamnoe of discontent; 
rushes through blood and brains, examining his men in the cate- 
chism and thirty-nine articles, and positively forbids every one to 
sponge or ram who has not taken the sacrament according to the 
Church of England. Was it right to take out a captain made of 
excellent British stuff, and to put in such a man as this? Is not 
he more like a parson, or a talking lawyer, than a thorough-bred 
seaman? And built as she is of heart of oak, and admirably 
manned, is it possible, with such a captain, to save this ship from 
going to tlie bottom ? 



MR. CANNING AND HIS PARASITES. 

Nature descends down to infinite smallness. Mr. Canning has 
his parasites ; and if you take u large buzzing blue-bottle fly, and 
look at it in a microscope, you may see twenty or thirty little ugly 
insects crawling about it, which doubtless think their fly to be the 
bluest, grandest, merriest, most imi)ortant animal in the universe, 
and are convinced the world would be at an end if it ceased to 
buzz. 



SUBSTITUTE TOE CLAPIIAMITES FOR THE CATHOLICS. 

I ADMIT there is a viL»<t luxury in selecting a particular set of 
Christians, and in worrying them as a l)oy worries a pui>py-dog ; 
it is an amusement in which all the young English are brought up 
from their earliest days. I like the idea of saying to men who use 
a different luussock from me, that till they change their hassock, 
thoy shall never l)e ailonels, aldermen, or parliament-men. While 
I am gratifying my personal insolence respecting rt»ligious forms, 
I fondle myself into an idea that I am religious, and that 1 am do- 
ing my duty in the most exemplary (as I certainly am in the most 
i'asy) way. But then, my good Abnihani, this si)ort, admirable as 
it is, is become, with respect to the Catholics, a little dangerous ; 
mid if we are not extn?mely careful in taking the amusement, we 
shall tumble into the holy water, and be drowned. As it seems 
necessary to your idea of an established church to have somebody 
to worry and torment, suppose we were to select for this purpose 
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Williftm Wilberforco, Esq., and the patent Giristians of Clapham.* 
Wv. Hhall hy thia ox|>edicnt enjoy the wune opportunity for cruelty 
and injustice, without \mnf^ exponed to the same risks ; we will 
compel thcmi to abjure vital clergymen by a public test, to deny 
that the naid William Wilberforce has any power of working mir- 
acl(*s, tou(!hing for barnmiu^ss or any other infirmity, or tliat he is 
endowe<l with any pn*tematural gift whatever. We will swear 
them to the do<*trine of good works, compel them to preach com- 
mon H(*nH(;, and to h(*ar it ; to froriuent bishops, deans, and other 
higli churchmon ; and to appear (once in the quarter at the least) 
at Hoin(*. m('l(Mlnime, o])('ra, pantomime, or other light scenical rep- 
n^sentation ; in short, we. will gratify the love of insolence and 
power; we will enjoy the old ortho<lox sjwrt of witnessing the im- 
potent anger of men (compelled to sulimit to civil degradation, or to 
sacrili(*e tlu'ir notions of tnith to ours. And all this we may do 
without the slightest risk, because their numbers are (as yet) not 
very consichTable. (*nielty and injustice must, of course, exist; 
but why coiHK'ct them with danger? Why torturcj a bull-dog 
when you can get a frog or a rabbit ? I am sure my proposal will 
meet with tli<' most universal approbation. Do not be apprehen- 
Hiv<^ of any op]M>sition from ministers. If it is a case of hatred, we 
arv sure that one man will defend it by the Gospel; if it abridges 
liuman fre<*<lom, w<i know that anoth(T will find precedents for it 
in the lift volution. 



Mil. ISAAC HAWKINS BROWN. 

Then comes Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown (the gentleman who 
danced so badlyt at the (nnirt of Naples), and asks, if it is not an 

* " Tho ClAiihiiin Si«ct" i» tlio Buhjcct of an eloquent article by James 
Stephen, in tho Kdinhur^h Keviow for July, IS-U. The dcflignation was 
f|[ivcn to an cmintMit cin'lc of friondj* — " men whom the seconrl generation of 
tho Evun^'licul jmriy arknowlcd^jcd afl their Berular chiefs" — who met at 
the villas at (Mapham, in tlit* n<*i);hlK)urlio<N] of T^ondon, oocupie<l by Henry 
Thoniton, William Willwrforce, and (iranvillo Sharpc. Thomas Clarkson, 
Zochary Macaulay (father of the historian), Mr. Ste])hcn (father of the re- 
viewer), Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, and (Minrlcs Simeon of Cambridge, 
were honoun'd members of the society to whirh Perceval tho minister, " the 
ovongclical l*crt*eval," as Smith styles him, was also, in a measarc, attached. 

t In the third year of his present majesty, and in the thirtieth of hU own 
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anonuJj to educate men in anotlier religion tlian rour own ? It 
certainlv h our duty to get rid of errur. and above all. of religious 
error ; but this ha nut to l>e don<; per salfum^ or the measure will 
oiLgcarr^'y like the (iue<fn. It may 1m* very «L*y to danc*e away the 
royal embr^-o of a grt'at kin^om ; but 3Ir. llawkitLs Hrown. must 
look iK'fonf he leaix^, when lil» object •$ to crush an opposite r^eet in 
religion ; faUe i^t^.'p^ aid the on*.' eifcct a;^ much as they are fatal to 
the other; it will rcfjuin? not only the lapsfe of Mr. Hawkins 
Brown, but the Lips** of c<'nturies. lx*fon^ the absurdities of the 
Catholic religion an- lau<rhtfd ai :l>j mucli a* they deserre to be ; 
but surely, in the nieajiiinit'. x\w Catholic religion L? better than 
none ; four millions of Catholics are b<'tter than four millions of 
wild beasts ; two humlred priest-', educated by our own govern- 
ment, are b<^tter tlian the same number educated by the man who 
means to de-trov us. 



KXAMl'LK OK SCOTLAND. 

If the «:n?at nia^s of the jK-ople. environed a^ they are on every 
sid*-* with Jcnkinson*^. P^TiM-val*. Mclvilh*<. and other j>erils, wen* 
to pray ibr DiviiM' iiluniination iuid aid. what more cuuld Provi- 
dt'mv in its nn-n-y <lu tlutn s<*nd ihvni tli«* cxmnpic of Scotland ? 
For what a K-iiyili of years was it :ai<'nipt«^l to c(>ni{M^l the Scotch 
to chan^t' ih''ir n'li^rioii ? horse. UmA. artil!«'ry. and armed prel>en- 
darj«-. wen; M'Mt out aft^T tin* Pn'-liyt^'rian parsons and their con- 
gn-;raiion*. Tin? I'vrc^'vai- of ihos<- days <'alle<l for blood ; this 
call i- n«-v«'r ni:i/l*' in vain, an<i \ihxj*\ wa* sh«'d ; but. to the a<'ton- 
L^hni<'!it and liorn>r of thi- I'^'n^^vaU of iho*** days, they could not 
inin>*lu<*«* ilnr lio«>k ot" Connnon I'my^'r. nor prevent that meta- 
pliy-j<al jM-fi'iN* i'rvm «:oin;f to l:<-av«'!i th«'ir true way. instead of 
our tni«' way. With a little oatmeal lor food, and a little sulphur 
for fri<.*iion. allying <'u;an»'OU- irriutiioii with the one hand, :uid 

ii;:v, Mr. I;aLai< liuwkins iln^wii. ih:n uj^n I.is truvcU, d«nccd one <rv«muj; 
m t!.-; «uur: of Naj.-li^. Hi^ ^i.■^.•:^ w;t> a volcano bVik wiiJi lava bu'.ioD*. 
W:...!:\.r Uo ilv.- Nt..]^<»li!un nit* ta!*!, \x Lad MU'iicd tiaurin); umk'r St. Vi- 
tu", or ^*]itT';ur l>ai iii. ilam-Ii:^ in a :::;in vett. was his u>o«lol, i» not known; 
bu; Mr. lirow:: dan< c*! with tuth iu<oi :i:vdMv alai-riiy and vi;;our, tliat hnt 
ihrvw iln: (^uc^-n of Naples iuio <.t>nvuMo:i» of lau^rhurr, which tcnuinated in 
a iijifr<.arria^, mid cluiOj^ the dvua»iv of the Neapolitan liirone. — Avihor'* 

Sou 
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Iiolding liiH CalviiuHtiuil ('hmhI in the otIii*r, Sawney ran away to 
hi.<4 (iirity liilln, Hung \\U |>hu1iii out of tunc \iM own way, and lintened 
to hiH HiTiiiofi of two lioiirH long, amid the rough and imixwing mel- 
aiK^holy of tht; UillcHt thintlcH. But Sawney brought up Lm un- 
briMM'hcd oflH)iring in a (Kinlial Iiatrcd of hiH opjirefwora ; and Soot- 
hiiui wurt fiH uuKrh a |)art of the weakncwi of P^ngland tlicn aa 
in^liiiid iH at thJH moment. The true and the only remedy was 
appl'uid ; the S(!otrh were Huff([*n;fl to wonthip God ailer Uietr own 
tin'Home maniKT, without pain, jKiiialty, and privation. No lightr 
niii^ri d<'M*end<*d fnmi heaven; the country waH not ruined; the 
world iri not yet e(ime to an en<l ; the digtiitarieH, who foretold all 
thene. ('onHe(iueiii*4*H, are uttiTly forgfitteii ; and ScotUind \uu^ ever 
Hinee iM'eii an inen-fv^iiig wjurce of ntningth to Great Britain. In 
tlie. six hundredth y<*ar of our empint overin*laiid, we are making 
lawM to tnuisjMirt a mmi, if he, in found out of his houw*, aAer 
ei<^ht o*el(M;k at nif^hl. That thin iH nec<*.HHiiry, 1 know too well; 
but tell me, why it is necresHary ? It w not neceKWiry in Greece 
where the Turks arrj mantiTH. 



KNGLANH IN AN INVAHION. 

You cannot imnj^ine, you wiy, that Knglaml will ever Ihj ruined 
and conquered ; and for no other n>aHon that I ean find, but tie- 
cauHe it mieniH ho very odd it nhould be nnned and (*on(]uered. 
AIhh! ho reasoned, in their time, the AuHtrimi, KuHHiaii, and PruH- 
Mian PlymleyH. But the Kn^linh are, brave,; so were nil tlie»e 
natiouH. You mi^^ht fj^t^i t^o^^ether a hiuidred thousand men in- 
dividually brave; but without ^eneraln capable of (rommaiiding 
such a machine, it would be mm unelcHH iih a firnt-nite man-of-war 
miumed by Oxford clergyman or I'arisiun nhopkecperH. I do not 
say thJH to the diMpnraf^fmcnt of Kn^liHli oflieerH; they have had 
no m(*miH of fu'^]uirin^ experience ; but I do say it to create alarm ; 
for we do not appf^ar, to me, to be half alarmed enouf^h, or to en- 
t(!rtain that nenMe of our dan;^cr which lemls to the most obviouH 
mennH of nelf-defcnce. Ah for the spirit of the peanantry, in 
making a gallant defence behind hed(?(;-row.-t, and throui^h plate- 
TW'^H and hen-coopH, highly as I think of their bravery, I do not 
know any nation in JOurope ho likely to he struck with panic as 
the English; and tliis from their total unacquaintance with the 
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sdence of war. . Old wheat and beans blazing for twenty miles 
round ; cart mares shot ; sows of Lord Somerville's* breed run- 
ning wild over the country ; the minister of the parish wounded 
sorely in his hinder parts ; Mrs. Plymley in fits ; all these scenes 
of war an Austrian or a Russian has seen three or four times ; but 
it is now three centuries since an English pig has &llen in a fair 
battle upon English ground, or a farmhouse been rifled, or a clergy- 
man's wife been subjected to any other proposals of love than the 
connubial endearments of her sleek and orthodox mate. The old 
edition of Plutarch's Lives, which lies in the comer of your par- 
lour window, has contributed to work you up to the most romantic 
expectations of our Roman behaviour. You are persuaded that 
Lord Amherst will defend Kew Bridge like Codes ; that some 
maid of honour will break away from her captivity, and swim over 
the Thames ; that the Duke of York will bum his capitulating 
hand ; and little Mr. Sturges Boumef give forty years' purchase for 
Moulsham Hall, while the French are encamped upon it. I hope 
we shall witness all this, if the French do come ; but, in the mean- 
time, I am so enchanted with the ordinary English behaviour of 
these invaluable persons, that I earnestly pray no opportunity may 
be given them for Roman valour, and tor those very un-Roman 
pensions which they would all, of course, take especial care to 
claim in consequence. But whatever was our conduct, if ever}- 
ploughman was as great a hero as he who was called from his oxen 
to save Rome from her enemies, I should still say, that at such a 
crisis you want the affections of all your subjects in both islands ; 
there is no spirit which you must alienate, no heart you must avert ; 
every man must feel he has a country, and that there is an urgent 
and pressing cause why he should expose himself to death. 

* John, fifteenth Lord Somerville, 1765-1819. He was eminent for his 
interest in agricultural affairs, and the author of several publications on those 
subjects. His family residence was in Somersetshire, but he had a seat on 
the Tweed, near Abbotsford, where he enjoyed the warm friendship of Sir 
Walter Scott, who called him, his " master in the art of planting." Scott 
edited the family history, "The Memorie of the Somervilles," of which 
Lockhart says : " as far as I know, the best of its class in any language." 

t There is nothing more objectionable in Plymley's Letters, than the abuse 
of Mr. Sturges Bourne, who is an honourable, able, and excellent person ; 
but such are the malevolent effects of party spirit. — Avlkar's Xc(e. Sturges 
Boome, the protigi and political friend of Canning, had, at several times, a 
scat in the cabinet. He died in 1845, at the age of seventy-six. 
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IDLE FEARS OP POPERY. 

As for the enurinous wax candles, and superstitious mummeries^ 
and ])ainte(l jocketrt of the Catliolic priests, I fear them not. Tell 
me that the world will return again under the influence of the 
small-pox ; that Lord Castlereagh will hereafter oppose the power 
of the court ; that Lord Ilowick* and Mr. Grattan will do each 
of thoni a mean and dishonourable action ; that anybody who has 
lieanl I^ord llodesdalef speak once will knowingly and willingly 
hear him again ; that Lord Eldon has assented to the fact of two 
and two making four, without shedding tears, or expressing the 
smallest, doubt or scruple ; tell me any other thing absurd or in- 
credible, but, for the love of common sense, let me hear no more 
oi* the danger to be apprehended from the general diffusion of 
Popery. It is too absurd to be reasoned upon ; every man feels 
it Is nonsense when he hears it stated, and so does every man 
while he is stating it. 



A RED-HAIR DISQUALIFICATION. 

1 HAVE often thought, if the wisdom of our ancestors liad 
excluded all persons with red hair from the House of Commons, 
of the throes and convulsions it would occasion to restore them to 
their natural rights. What mobs and riots would it produce ? To 
what iniinite abuse and oblo(iuy would the capillary patriot be 
ex])osed ? what wormwood would distil from Mr. Perceval, what 
froth would drop from IMr. Canning; how (I will not say v% 
but our Lord llawkesbury, for he belongs to us all), how our 
Lord Ilawkesbury would work away about the hair of King 
William and Lortl Soniers, and the authoi-s of the great and 
glorious Revolution; how Lord Pildon would appeal to the 
Deity and his own virtues, and to the hair of his children: 
some would say that red-haired men were superstitious; some 
would prove they wen^ atheists ; they would be petitioned against 
as the friends of slavery, and the advocates for revolt ; in short, 
such a corrupter of the heart and the understanding is the spirit 

* Afterward Earl Grey. 

t John Mitfoni, Jjord Redesdalo, brother of Mitford the lustoriaQ of 
Greoco, was Lord-Uigh-ChanccUor of Ireland ; raised to the Peerage in 1801. 
He died in 1830, at the age of eighty-one. 



i 
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c^ persecution, that these unfortunate people (conspired against bj 
their fellow-subjects of every complexion), if they did not emigrate 
to countries where hair of another colour was persecuted, would 
be driven to the falsehood of perukes, or the hypocrisy of the 
Trioosian fluid. 



THE CATHOLICS ASKING FOB MORE — AN APOLOGUE. 

What amuses me the most is, to hear of the indtdgences which 
the Catholics have received, and their exorbitance in not being 
satisfied with those indulgences : now if you complain to me that 
a man is obtrusive and stiameless in his requests, and that it is 
impossible to bring him to reason, I must first of all hear the 
whole of your conduct toward him ; for you may have taken from 
him so much in the first instance, that, in spite of a long series of 
restitution, a vast latitude for petition may still remain belli nd. 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the inhabitants, 
on one day in the year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the com- 
mon expense ; by an extraordinary piece of tyranny (which Lord 
Hawkesbury would call the wisdom of the village ancestors), the 
inhabitants of three of the .strc(;ts, alx>ut a hundred years ago, seized 
xx\iOii the inlm)>itantH of the fourth street, lx>und them hand and 
foot, laid them upon their backs, and compelled them to look on 
while th(j njst were stuffing themselves with Ixjef and beer ; the 
next year, the inhabitants of the perwicuted street (though they 
contributed an equal riuota of the exjxinse) were treated precisely 
in the same manner. The tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as 
the mann(T of our nature is) it was considered as the most sacr<;d 
of all duties to keep these j>oor fellows without their annual 
dinnf;r ; the village was so tf^nacious of this practice, that nothing 
could induce thc;m to resign it ; itvary enemy to it was looked uf)on 
as a dislK'liever in Divine Providence, and any nefarious church- 
wardf'ii who wished to succeed in his election had nothing to do 
but to rejiresent his antagonist as an alxilitionist, in order to frus- 
trate bis ambition, endanger his life, and throw the village into a 
state of the most dreadful crjm motion. By degrees, however, the 
obnoxious street grew to Ixj so well-jieoplcd, and its inhabitants so 
firmly united, that their oppressors, more afraid of injustice, were 
more disposed to be just. At the next dinner they are unbound. 
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the year after allowed to sit upright, then a bit of bread and a 
glaHS of wutfT ; till at larit, after a long series of ooncesslons, thej 
are (tmlMldcncd to uHk, in pmiiy plain terms, that they may be 
allowed to sit down ut tlie bottom of the table, and to iill their 
lutliieH f» w(^H as the rcMt Forthwith a general cry of shame and 
H(riiiidal : " Ten yearH ago, were you not laid upon your backs ? 
Don't you remember wliat u great thing you thought it to get a 
pie<'(3 of bread? How thankful you were for cheese-parings? 
Have you forgotten that memorable era, when the lord of the 
manor interfi^rcd to obtain for you a slice of the public pudding? 
And now, with an audacity only equalhKl by your ingratitude, you 
have i\ui impudence to ask for knives and forks, and to request, 
in t(inus too plain to Ik; mistaken, tluit you may sit down to table 
with th(i n^st, and b(j in<lulge<l even with beef and beer : there are 
not more than half a dozen dishes which we have reserved for 
ourselves ; th(; rest hits been thrown open to you in the utmost 
profusion ; you have |>otatoi^s, and carrot.s, suet-dumplings, sops in 
the pan, and deiictious totist and water, in incredible quantities. 
lUtvX, mutt4)n, lamb, |)ork, and veal, are ours ; and if you were not 
the most restlt^ss an<l diss}itisfi<;d of human beings, you would 
n<5ver think of luspiring to enjoy them." 

Is not this, my <lainty Abraham, thcj v(;ry nonsense, and the very 
insult, wliieli is talked to mid practised uj)on the Catholi(» ? You 
are Hurprise<l that m(*n who have tasted of partial justice, should 
ask for j)ei'fec.t justices that he who has been robbed of coat and 
cloak will not be vAmUmivd with tin; restitution of one of his gar- 
ments*. JI(i would be a very lazy blockheml if he were content, 
and I. (who, though an inhabitant of the village, have preserved, 
thank (icxl, some sense of justice) most earnestly counscd these 
half-fed claimants to j)erHevere in their just demands, till they are 
admittful to a monj comjdete share of a dinn(;r for which they pay 
as much as the others ; and if they nv.a a little attenuated lawyer 
squabbling at th(i head of their opponents, let them desire him to 
empty his pockets, and to jhiU out all tlie pieces of duck, fowl, and 
pudding, which he has filched from the public feast to carry home 
to his wife and children. 
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OAXNINO. 

Dear ABRAnxM: In tho corrcHpondcncc which in pausing 
between um, you ore f)eri)(!tually alluding Uy the foreign secretary ; 
and in armwer to th« dangc'n* of* Inilund which I am prcHfting 
upon your notice, you have nothing to urge hut the confidence 
which you repoHe in tlic dirtcnttion and houikI HcuHe of thin gentle- 
man. I c<in only Hay, that I have liHt<*nc*d to him long and odcn, 
witli the gnuiUirtt atU*ntion; 1 hav<5 uHcd <!V(;ry exertion in my 
pow<T to take a fair nuMmure of him, and it appcarfl to me impos- 
sihle to hear him upon any anIuouH topics witliout p<*rceiving tluit 
he iri emiiH*ntly d<>fl(;i<>nt in thoHO Holid and HcriouM (lualitieH upon 
whicli, luid upon which alone, the confidence of a great country 
can ])roperly rc;poH(^ lie, HweatH and lahount, and workH for 
sense, and Mr. Kllin* Hwrnn always to think it is coming, but it 
does not come; the machin<; can't draw up what is not to be found 
in the Hpring ; l*rovi(h»nce has nuwle him a light, jesting, para- 
graph-writing miui, and that h() will remain to his dying day. 
When he is jocular he is strong, wh<^n he is serious he is like 
Samson in a wig; any ordinary ])(>rHon is a match for him; a song, 
an inMiical letu^, a burl<*squ(^ od(*, an attack in the n(»wspaper 
upon Ni<H)irs eye, a smart spei'ch of twenty iriinut<?s, full of gross 
misnq>resentati()ns and clev(>r turns, ex(!ell<>nt language, a spirited 
manner, lucky ({notation, sn(H*(>Hs in provoking dull men, some half 
hiformation )>ieke<l up in I^UI Mall in the morning; these are your 
friend'H natural wf^iinms ; all th(\se things ho. vtxu <lo ; hent 1 allow 
him to he truly gnuit; nay, I will he, just, and go Htill farther, if 
h<! would contlntt himself to these things, an<l consider the fitcete 
and the playful to he the basis of his cliara<!U»r, he wouhl, for that 
species of man, 1m» univ<»rsally regar(h'<l us a |)e]*son of a very good 
understanding; call him a h'^islator, a n'asoner, and th<i conductor 
of the affairs of a great nation, and it seems to me^ as absurd as if 
a hutterfly were to Uuieh hees to make, honey. That h<; is an ex- 
traordinary writer of small poetry, an<l a diner-out of the high<*.st 
lustre, I <h) most readily lulniit. Af^er (Jeorge Selwyn, and per- 
Imps Tiekellft tlu're has b<*en no such man for this half century. 

* (h'nrtfi^ VAViH, FMitor of th<^ Kiirly ICii^liHh PonlH nrid Metrirjil KDinanrcfi, 
an oMMoriiiU) of (*ftniiin(; in tli« poetry of the Aiiti-Jnrobin, and hii warm 
ttwwi tliroti|(h lif». 

t Kirhard TickoU is Iw known than Solwyn to readers of the present 
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TUti fontifrn ntuzrt^uuj \n a gentlenuui, a KHpectabke as w«ll as a 
hiffhiy u$(n!<rulii<: rruui in privaU: liA:; but you may wi well feed me 
wilh tUu'styt'A |xitat/><:4 aA (vmm\*i JWi for th«i mufcrifes of Ireland bj 
Ui<! n:Viun!4'H of hin MftrtMe and Iiih diucration. It ih only thf; publie 
hituAtion wliirli iIjim ^f;ntl<'man holdn which cntith:js me or inducer 
nif; l/i hay mj rnurh uUiiit him. lie in a fly in arnUir; tuAxMly car^ 
uIkhjI th<; fly: tliffoiily qijf^Rtion ih, How the devil did it get there? 
Sor do I altartk liini from the love of glory, but from the kive of 
utility, aH a burgomahU;r huntM a rat in a l>utch dyke, for fear it 
hhould fUxxi a |>rovin<'^:.* 



VIOOrit IN IKKLAND. 

I r;A.N'NOT de^TilK! the horror mid dii4guiit which I felt at 
hfrarinpr Mr. Pcrc^ival eall iijKiti the then ininihtry for umwiurftti of 
vigour in Ireland. If I livt^l at JIanipHt<rad ufion i*U;w«:d tnaaU 
and rhirel; if I walked U) rhunth fvary Sumiay l>efore eleven 
young getitlemftn of my own begetting, with their faei;H wahh'^ 
and their hair ph^iihingly ronibed; if the. Almighty luul blen^K^d 
me with t'.vt'ry «tarLhly r^miforl — how awfully would I immn: Uj- 

t\ny. II': wtM hrotlicr in law of Kkhurd HririHlfiy Sheridan and the grundvon 
of A'ldUon'ii fri'-nd mid nHHitntiUi in the H\n'.r.iiiUtr. IIo wax patron izH bj 
l>frd Norili, wrolc " Anli<'i|mtion/' a parody on lUtt HfHMschcH at thi; o|H;nin^ 
of rurliunicnl and a natin; of ilui o|ijH;Niiion, Home otii<;r HquitiH of the kind, 
and two \$Uiytt wUU'h have f^iven him a niehe in the ISio(;niphia Dramatica. 

* He.t a wit to I'airh a will Tfiin ehanu-Urr of C'anninf; heeniH Heant fn*ra^ 
lire from the mirthful J'lymley. 'I'Im; MIy' wuh dentined for a more prerioui 
Ifil of ainJHsr in the national annaln. lint no one will Ih; c/mUstit with hixtory 
or hio^raphy in a hiiif^lit politieal hkirmiNli. ('annin^'H witty efTuNioiiN w<nr» 
freely nmttfred in Moeiety. The chief monument of them whirh r<:inainH ane 
hU hrilliant contiilMiiionN with Ihh old friend of the mienx'OHm, Vmrt;, and 
oiherit, to th«! poetry of the Anti Ja«'ohin. Sydney Smith, by the way, iu a 
paii*a((e from the Ivlinhiindi Keview (ante p. ICO) Hpeaks of (jantjin); an an 
Iriiihman. JI*; wan of Itiiih pan-nUi^M! and " iweidejitally," iw ho hiniHelf Maid, 
horn in Londcfii. lliN father, howe.ver, nt the time of Iuh marriage hiul \nstn 
a numhe.r of yearn arenidenl in the Hritihh metropoliri, where amon^; other ';<:• 
rnpalionn he liiul itu^tLained with Home ability the part of a literary adven- 
turer, lie wroU! poeniH and apolitical pamphlet., "On the ('onnection li*;- 
tw«'i-n (ir«'at Mntaiii and her Ameriran (JolunicK," in the "i;eneral manner" 
of whii'h Mr. ICohert H<'ll (indN triin.s of "a curiouM reNemhlance to Home j)e- 
ruliaritieii in the myle of (ieor^e ('anninj; the Hon." — (IJfc of Canning, 
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hn I sent forth the flame and the sword orer the cabins of the 
poor, braTe, generous, open-hearted peasants of Ireland! How 
easy it is to shed human blood — how easy it is to persuade oor- 
selTes that it b our duty to do so — and that the decision has cost 
ns a severe struggle — how much, in all ages, have wounds and 
shrieks and tears been the cheap vulgar re^iources of the rulers a£ 
mankind — how difficult and how noble it u to govern in kindness, 
and to found an empire upon the everlasting ba?iis c^ justice and 
affection! — But what do men call vigour? To let loose hwisars 
and to bring up artillery, to govern with lifted matches, and to 
cut, and pa^h, and prime — I call thi.<<, not vigour, but ihft sloth of 
crudty and ignorance. The vigour I love coruints in finding out 
wherein subjects are a^^fpif^vctl, in relieving them, in studying the 
temper and genius of a people, in consulting their prejudice:^*, in 
selecting proper persons to iearl and manage them« in the labori- 
ous, watchful, and difficult tank of increaj*ing public happiness by 
allaying each particular ducontent. In thi.s way Hoche f>acified 
La Vendee — and in this way only will Ireland ever Ije subrlued. 
Bat thu, in the eyes of Mr. Perceval, m imfjecility and meanness ; 
houses are not broken open — women are not insulted — the 
people seem all to be happy ; they are not rvie over by horses, 
and cut by whips. Do you call this vigour? — Is this govern- 
ment? 



GOD SAVE THE KIXG. 

Do not imagine, by the.-.e oWrrvation.-, tliat I am not loyal ; 
without joining in the common cant of the F>e-t of kings, £ nr.'^pect 
the king nuMt sincerely as a goorl man. Ills religion is Urtter 
than the religion of Mr. Perceval, his old morality very superior 
to the old morality of Mr. Canning, and I am quite certain he haa 
a safer uml'-rstanding than hxith of them put together. Loyalty, 
within the Fjotimls of reason and mrKleration, i.s one of the grf^at 
instnjments of English liappiness ; but the love of the king may 
easily Ijecome more strong than the love of the king^Iom. and wc 
may lose sight of the public welfare in our exaggeraif^fl admiration 
of him who U appointed to reign only for its promotion and sup- 
port. I detest Jacobinism ; and if I am doomerl to be a shive at 
an, I would rather be the slave of a k'mg tlban il «^^a. ^^««A 
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Mtre i2k> kktz. rva mj. vanw jour heart like the sound of a 
TrasQ;<c^. I xauxfi X3uk« umt <ir co riolent a metaphor ; hot I am 
d<.:2i2i:iic«d vj hriKT s. vben is i« the err of genoine affection ; I am 
iSr^iziaacii v.* h^aur iL v3»«a ihcr hail noi cnlj the individual man, 
Im: 12^ c«!a:« sri *:A Ijriuz 4zsa </ all English blewings. These 
a7v zfMr zryr'i.ZiZ< *xA iLk li^MTi iA VTVTT good uun mujft go with 
Uitss, : l^JT, t>:»i skT« ii>4- kiij^. is :h«c« timee, too often means God 
*aT^ 23 T ;ic::hM.c: 3i£>i qt ilao^. G^ gire mj ffirters an allowance 
COS v>c \ht X'ff^TT ;c:r-4» — suike me ckrrk of the irons, let me 
sumej ibt mihixifs. kr. mc L-Tr upiwj ihe fruits of other men's 
ia^raf^irr. azid ^cm^ ujkiq u«e v^iutd*:T of the public 



Wba7 i^ r: Ti^K^i^ :o> wj «> t;T3ds a man 9s tb? gentleman of 
lljucti«fr*L -wii^ rwhiiilT tie^itTrts h i«a«ji>kr lo oonvert the fiwr 

ZB^^^'Q Iri'ih C'^kniKOft w ri>c Pro&c^jaun nrligion. and oonsMkn 
ii:» »* 'ht • irs: rwawJT f^a- ".ir 'ii*s;nj?>i*J t^aie of Ireland ? It is 
aoQ T>c*?(!^:"'.->r w aDfvtT «o^*Jii « nauD viih aj^vvj£M«u ; we maet come 
loi sjn^f^ l.:=3 vl-i; liratd^^ ^^i a oo'vl and puth him into a 
brr2i.'«i^- !: i* jvaZIj su-iii "ij^sIl ".IdL". h i* a& ah^ice of the priv- 
ijfrc- vC rejiH.c-.2 :.:■ re^].:j '-c- h. Su;.:!; a j.'iv;«r? i* w<rll worxbj 

X « -ijLij.c vLT_:•-•■.^r•: y r-r^.nrkZ ss.j:*- TLi* i* lkjh ih*: drrram of 

il<-?^r::.tjvc iiL-j-jj -iz s jK»"::r>i:,r -.^ -drur-w *if iiiiwi* ^x«ii «zsal> 
Dty^ \C yn&irz l»n :: a* izn r^^'.Ki. ■C:tlit»cTa-*'- «a>Q FT^it^mauic *<:h«iK 
«r a Exij; >:> T^'ticc: -lii*- :.-Vl>r ssrVrrr if 's:3::r2iffUi^ ttsA wLo!e 
aii^^Lr.i^j-r.': i* >:»:.:<!l'sS*T^ri *'. v ntsLT/T r^ a r!Mtti:erjj>s«e of fioliikal 

t&kt^ t»-.":Tr-r\* 1}..,- Vi'r^- L.-..i :>_- ^ri.r:x.rjiz ^Lac u«e V^^Iii-r 
pcsik k '^•.^-1 '..V .a:Li0Cv'-:.r iiiiir-x: r-i -j*.-:- *iii '.i.* ".•yir^l- « iMtiiizyi 
>x*krd -cv 3Vr Kcr.r^a Or-rrvfr*- ;?■' -i.:. "Jii ir I Wir:':^ I ^i»f>ujfi i« 

fsZ-j -.x:.'!:!;.'.:--: V/ lu» mi.vr^rr'? =:!' .. T-.rT^ ? A:, '■itati j,i^.*:f(.»i ▼»« 
iLl* STv:!.: j.isr- ■■.?' co.r.i.;^-.->*s; vjI .'!..:-:-.j.i4i:J-.<i filjv 'it- Tr-jojidi ? la 
wiiose njTji "■ra^ "i>t idr* « 6-:^f:nr^Tii.2 •„!* i^jat and iLe p-ibiswss 
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some months, to be sure, have carried on a lingering war ; but can 
they do without bark ? Will the people live under a government 
where antim(»nial powders cannot be procured ? Will they bear 
the loss of mercury ? " There's the rub." Depend upon it, the 
absence of the materia medica will soon bring them to their senses, 
and the cry of Bourbon and bolus burst forth from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean.* 

♦ Napier, in his History of the War in the Peninsnla (book xiv.) says 
of Perceval's administration : " Narrow, harsh, factions, and illiberal, in 
eYerything relating to public matters, this man's career was one of unmixed 
evil. His bigotry taught him to oppress Ireland, but his religion did not de- 
ter him from passing a law to prevent the introduction of medicines into 
France during a pestilence." A further discussion of Percevars " Jesuit's 
Bark Bill," with citations of contemporary orators and writers — strengthen- 
ing Smith's attack — will be found among Napier's appendices. 

14 
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REFORM SPEECHES. 



A COUNTRY PROSPEROUS IN SPITE OP POLITICAL EVILS.* 

TiiET tell you, gentlemen, that you have grown rich and power- 
ful with these rotten boroughs, and that it would be madness to 
part with them, or to alter a constitution which had produced such 
happy cffocti*. Tliere hai>j)ens, gentlemen, to live near my par- 
sonage, a labouring man of very superior character and under- 
standing to his fellow-labourers ; and who has made such good use 
of that superiority, tliat he has saved wliat is (for his station in life) 
A very considerable sum of money, and if his existence is extended 
to the (H)mm(>n jwrio<l, he will die rich. It happens, however, that 
he is (and long has been) troubled with violent stonuichic pains, 
for which he has hitherto obUiined no relief, and which really are 
the bane and torment of his lite. Now, if my excellent labourer 
werg to send for a physician, and to consult him respecting this 
malady, would it not be very singular language if our doctor were 
to say to him, ** My goo<l friend, you surt^Jy will not be so rash as 
to attein]>t to f^ei rid of these pains in your stomach. Have you 
not grown rwh with these pains in your stomach? have not you risen 
under them from poverty to prosperity ? has not your situation, 
since you were iirst attacked, boon improving every year ? You 
purely will not be so foolish and so indiscreet as to part with the pains 
jn your stomach ?" — Why, what would be the answer of the rustic 
to this nonsensical monition ? " Monster of rhubarb !" he would say, 
" I am not rich in consequence of tlie pains in my stomach, but in 
spite of the pains in my stoma(»h ; and I should have been ten times 
richer, and fifty times happier, if I had never had any pains in my 

* From a speecYv otv xW ^ioim'K^, ^'Y^^xwak^. 
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stomach at alL" Gentlemen, these rotten boroughs are vour pains 
in the stomach — and jou would liave been a much richer and 
greater people if you had never had them at all. Your wealth and 
your power have been o¥ring, not to the debased and corrupted 
parts of the House of Conunons, but to the many independent and 
honourable members whom it has always contained ^-ithin its 
walls. If there had been a few more of these very valuable mem- 
bers for close boroughs, we should, I verily beheve, liave been by 
this time about as free as Denmark, Sweden, or the Grermanized 
states of Italy. 



SPEECH AT TAUNTON.* 

Mb. Bailiff, I have spoken so often on this subject, that I am 
sore both you and the gentlemen here present ¥rill be obliged to 
me for saying but little, and that favour I am as willing to confer 
as you can be to receive it. I feel most deeply the event which 
has taken place, because, by putting the two houses of Parliament 
in collision with each other, it will impede the public business, and 
diminish the public prosperity. I feel it as a churchman, because 
I cannot but blush to see so many dignitaries of the church arrayed 
against the wishes and happiness of the people. I feel it more 
than all, because I beUeve it will sow the seeds of deadly hatred 
between the aristocracy and the great mass of the people. The 
loss of the bill I do not feel, and for the best of all possible reasons 
— because I have not the slightest idea that it is lost. I have no 
more doubt, before the expiration of the winter, that this bill will 
pass, than I have that the annual tax bills will pass, and greater 
certainty than this no man can Iiave, for Franklin tells us there 
are but two things certain in this world — death and taxes. As 
for the possibility of the Hou>e of Lords preventing, ere long, a 
reform of Parliament, I hold it to be the most absurd notion tliat 
ever entered into human imagination. I do not mean to be dis- 
respectful, but the attempt of the lords to stop the progress of re- 
form, reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of the excellent JMrs. Partmgton on that oc«i- 
sion. In the winter of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that 
town — the tide rose to an incredible height — the waves rusluHl in 
* Reported in the Taonton CouncT, Oct. \^, V^\. 
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tipiiii tlif hoiis(>s, iind cvtTythiiig wits tliroatencd with destruction. 
Ill thi> midst of this suhliiiu' and terrible Htonii, Dome Partington, 
who lived ii|M)ii the heiu'h, wixa seen iit the. door of her houtu:, with 
mop mid pattens, tnindlini:; Iier mop, Hqueezing out the sea-water, 
untl viirouniusly pushiiifj; away the Atlantic ocean. The Atlantic 
was n)iised. Mrs. Partington's s])int wa^ up; but 1 need not tell 
}(>u that the contest was unetpial. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
i*:irtiii;;toii. Slic! was <'xeelleiit at a slop, or u puddle, but she 
should not have niedtUed with a tempest, (ientlemen, be at your 
ea*ie -he qui«'t and steady. You will beat Mrs. l*artington.* 

TIh'v tell you, jjentlenKMi, in the debates by which we have been 
latfly oecnpiiMl, that the bill is not justified by experience. I do 
not think this true, but if it were, true, nations an^ sometimes com- 
pellrd to net without experience for their guide, and to trust to 
their own sa<r:ieity for tht> antieipation of eonse(}ue!m*eH. Tlie in- 
stanees wh(*re this eountry has been e^mipelled thurt to ad have 
been so eminently sueeessful, that I sc^e no cause for fear, even if 
we were Mctiii;^ 'm (b(> manner imputed to us by our enemies. What 
]»recc(liiits and what exjierieiice were then^ at the Kefonnation, 
when the cnuntry, with one unanimous effort, jmshed out the Fo]>o, 
and his p-asping and ambitious chTgy ? — What experience, when, 
at the Kcvdlntion, we drove away our ancicait race of kings, inul 

* Did Sydiu'v Smith iiivc'ut Mrs. Piirtiii^ftoii? A romniuninition in Notcfl 
and QinrirH (Nov. Hi, isf)(»j, niuy Kt'ciii to oRtiil»lish Mrs. I'artlnjjfton lut a 
n-MJ iMTsoim^;:*', hut tin' fvidcnrt^ U not conchiMivo. Tho writor sayH, tho ori* 
jjiuni Mrs. P. wuh a n'spfcfahh^ old lady, liviiij; ut Sidmouth, in Duvun- 
Hhii'c, aixl liri' nicoiMitcr with tlic ocean, wlicn niop and hrooin fiiilcd, and mIic 
was drivt'u tf> take n-fu^^r in tht» sj'cond story of hor <*t)ttaj;« on the; heacli, cx'- 
cnnvd, to the. hcst of liis rccolit'ction, durinji: an awful stonn in NovumlHT, 
1H24, when soint^ lifty or sixty ships wcn^ lost ut IMyniouth. He well rocol- 
Icrts, \u\ adds, n*adin^ in the Dcvonshim nowspapors of thu time, an uccount 
of Mrs. rartinjrion ; hut he may huv« read oidy Smith's Hi>ouch, which he 
wron^cly ascribes to LonI Hronjrham. 

Mrs. Tartin^fton has ae(|nired additional eelehrity by tho ph*a«ant BayinpJ in 
the vein of Mrs. Malaprop, whi<"h have been widely seattered over the world, 
in the newspapers. This peculiar pleasantry, a humourous (lislociition of tho 
Kiij'lish iini;;uajj:e, with jrrotes(iu« associations of ideas, has had viirious imi- 
tators ; but the orij^nnal American Mi's. Tartin^fton owes her jfraroH to Mr. B. 
J». SbillnlMT, for several years associated with the /ioston Pmt, in which tho 
jfcnuine sjiyinj^H are reeorde<l. They were colle<'ted into a volume in 18M, 
with tho title, " Tho Life and Sayings of MrH. Partington, and others of the 
Family." 
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cboee another fiunily more congenial to our free principles ? — And 
jet to those two events, contrary to experience, and unguided by * 
precedents, we owe all our domestic happiness, and civil and re- 
ligious fii^eedom — and having got rid of corrupt priests and despot- 
ic kings, bj our sense and our courage, are we now to be intimi- 
dated by the awful danger of extinguishing boroughmongers, and 
shaking from our necks the ignominious yoke which their baseness 
has imposed upon it? €ro on, they say, as you have done for 
these hundred years last past. I answer, it is impossible — five 
hundred people now ^-rite and read where one hundred wrote and 
read fifty years ago. The iniquities and enormities of the borough 
system are now known to the meanest of the people. You have a 
difierent sort of men to deal with — you must change, because the 
beings whom you govern are changed. After all, and to be short, 
I must say, that it has always appeared to me to be the most abso- 
lute nonsense, that we cannot be a great, or a rich and happy nation, 
without suffering ourselves to be bouglit and sold everj- fi\e years, 
like a pack of negro-slaves. I hope I am not a very nish man, 
but I would launch boldly into this experiment without any fear 
of consequences, and I believe there is not a man here present 
who would not cheerfully embark with me. As to the enemies of 
the bill, who pretend to be reformers, I know them. I believe, l)et- 
ter than you do. and I earnestly ciiution you against them. You 
will have no more of reform than they are compelled to grant — 
you will have no reform at all. if they can avoid it — you will be 
hurried into a war to turn your attention fn:»m reform. Tliey do 
not understand you — they will not believe in the improvement 
you liave made — they think the English of the present day are as 
the English of the limes of Queen Anne or George the First. They 
know no more of the present state of their own country, than of the 
state of the Esquimaux Indians. Gentlemen, I view the ignorance 
of the present state of the countr}' with the nio>t serious concern, and 
I believe they will one day or another waken into conviction with 
horror and dismay. I will omit no means of rousing them to a 
sense of their danger ; for this object I cheerfully sign the petition 
proposed by Dr. Einglake, which I consider to be the wisest and 
most moderate of the two. 
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BPKEGH ON THE KEFOBM BILL. 

Sti<:k to tlu* Bill — it is your Magna Chartay and your Rannj- 
uwdv, Kiii^ •John inathi a present to the barons. King William 
lifiH nuMl<^ a siniiiar present to you. Never mind, common qualities 
^(mnI ill eoninion times. If a man (1o<;s not vote for the Billf he is 
iineltMUi — the ])la<rue-s]H)t is u|K)n him — push him into the Laza- 
retto of the hu^t century, with "\VetheR»ll and Sadler^ purify the 
air hrfore you approach him — bathe your htuids in chloride of 
lime, if you have l)(*en contaminated by his touch. 

So far from its b!*inf( a merely theoretical improvement, I put it 
to any man, who is hims(»lf embark(Hl in a profession, or has sons 
in tlu* same situation, if tli<>. unfair influence of boroughmongers 
has not perpetually thwaiied him in his lawful career of ambition, 
and professional emolument? " I have been in three general en- 
gai^cnients at sea," said an old saih>r, "have been twice wounded: 
1 commanded the Iniats wIk'u thci French frigate, the Astkolade, 
was cut out so jj^aHantly." "Then you are made a jwst-captain ?" 
** No ; I wiLs very near it, but — Lieuttiuant Thomson cut me out, as 
1 cut out th<^ French frij^ate ; his father is townclcrk of the borough, 

for which Lord F is member, and there my clmnce was fin- 

isluMl." In the samc^ manner, all over England, you will find great 
scholars rotting on curacies — brave captains starving in garrets— 
pnifonnd lawyers decayed and mouldering in the Inns of Court, 
Ijccauso the parsons, warriors, and lulvocates, of borouglimongens 
must be crannned to saturation, before th(Te is a morsel of bread 
for the. man who(h)es not sell his votes, and put his country up at 
auction; and though this is of (^vtTy-day occurrence, the borough 
system, we nrv tohl, is no practical evil. 

Who can bear to walk through a slaught(?rhou8e ? bIoo<l, gar- 
bag(i, stomachs, entrails, legs, tails, kidneys, horrors — I often walk 
a jnile about to avoitl it. What a scene of disgust luid horror is 
an election — tla^ base and infinnous traffic of principles — a candi- 
date, of high character reduced to such nutans — the perjury and 
evasion of agents — tlui detestable raj)acity of voters — the ten 
days* dominion, of nunnmon, and Belial. The Bill lessens it- 
begins the destruction of such practices — a flbrds some chance, and 
some means of turning public opinion against bribery, and of ren- 
dering it infamous. 
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But the thing I cannot, and will not bi^ar, is this ; what right 
has thiM lord or that man}ui.s to buy ten scats in Parliament, in 
the shape of boroughs, and tlien to make laws to govern me? 
And how are these masses of power re-dLstributed ? The eldest 
son of mj lord is just come from Eton — he knows a good deal 
about JBneas, and Dido, Apollo, and Daphne — and that is all ; 
and to this boy, hU father gives a six-hundredth part of the power 
of making laws, as he would give him a horse, or a double4iaiTelled 
gun. Then Vellum, the steward, is put in — an admirable man ; 
he has raised the estates, watched the progress of the family road, 
and canal bills — and Vellum shall help to rule over the people of 
Israel. A neighbouring country gentleman, Mr. Plumpkin, hunts 
with my lord — oj)ens him a gate or two, while the hounds are 
running — dines with my lord — agrees with my lord — wishes ho 
oould rival the Southdown shei'p of my lord — and ui)on Plumpkin 
is conferred a iK>rtiun of the ji^vemment. Then there is a dlntant 
relation of the sam«* luime, in tli«' omnty militia, with white teetli, 
who caUs up the carriage at the openi, suid is always wishing (T Cou- 
ncil was lianged, dniwn^and (|u:irtered ; then a Imrrister, who has 
written an article in the (Quarterly, and is vt?ry likely to s|H.'ak xuid 
refute M*Culloch ; mid th«\<ii- five people, in whose nomination I 
have no more a^^'nry tluui I have in the nomination of the toll- 
keei>ers of the liosplionis, an* to ni:ik«' hiws fur uie mid my family 
— to put their liands in my purse, mi»l to sway the future destinies 
of this country; mid when the nei^^hliors step in, and b«*g {MTmis- 
sion to sjiy a few words iH-fon* thes*; (htsohs are ehosen, then* is 
a universal cry of ruin, eonfu-iiun, and destruction ; we luive l>e- 
come a great iM*opie under Velhini and Plumpkin — under Vel- 
lum mid Plumpkin our ships liave i*<A'er(Hl the ocean — under 
Vellum and Plumpkin our armies have seeureil the stn*ngth of 
the hilLs — to turn out Vellum and Plumpkin is not refunn, but 
revolution. 

Wa-* there ever such a ministr}'? Was there ever Iwfore a 
n-al ministry of the people ? Look at the ctmdition of the wmntry 
when it was placed in their lurnds : the state of the luiuse when 
the incomin<? ti'nant took ]x)ss4>s<ion : windows bn>ken, chimneys 
on fire, mobs round the house thnratening to pull it down, roof 
tumbling, rain pouring in. It was counige to occupy it ; it was a 
miracle to save it ; it will be the glory of glories to enlarge and 
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expand it, and to moke it the eternal palace of wise and temperate 
frot'dom. 

I^ropor oxamplcs have been made among the unhappy and mis- 
|j;iiided didoiplcrt of Swing : a rope has Injen carried round O'Con- 
neirrt h?gs, and a ring insert<?d in Cobbctt's nose. Then the gome 
lawrt ! "Was evrr condiurt w> phabby as that of tlie two or three 
governments wliidi preceded tliat of Ix)rd Grey ? The cruelties 
ami enormities of this co<lt> liad be<>n tliorouglily exposed ; and a 
gen<'ral convietion existed of the necessity of a change. Bills were 
brought in by various genth-meii, containing some trifling altera- 
tion in this abominabh; code, and even those were sacriflced to the 
tri(*ksand mancruvres of some noble Nimixxl, who availed himself 
of the emptiness of the town in July, and flung out the Bill. Gov- 
ernment never stirred a step. The fullness of tlie prisons, the 
wn'tch(Mlness and demonilization of the jKwr, never came across 
them. Tlie humane and eonsidenite P(;el never once offered to 
ext(?nd his a^gis over them. It had nothing to do with the state 
of party ; and some of their double-lxirrelled voters might l>e of- 
ftMided. In the meantime, for every ten ])heasants which fluttered 
in the woo<l, one Kngli^h i>ejisant was rotting in jail. No sooner 
is I^nl Althoq) chaneellor of the excrhequer, than he turns out of 
the house a tnimiM»ry and (]>erha|)s) an insidious bill for the im- 
provement of the game laws ; and in an instimt off(irs the assist- 
ance of povemm<*nt for the alK)lition of the whole cxxle. 

Then look at the gijrantie Hrongluun, sworn in at twelve o'clock, 
and befon^ six, has a bill on the table alK>lishing the abuses of a court 
which has b<*en the curse of the people* of England for centuries. 
For twenty-fiv<'. long years did I^ord KIdon sit in that court, sur- 
rounded with misery and sorrow, whieh he never held up a finger 
to alleviate. Tin; widf>w and the orphan cried to him as vjiiiily 
as the town-crier cries when h** off(*rs a small reward for a full 
purse; the bankrupt of the court became thcj hniatic of the court; 
estates mouldered away, and man -ions fell down ; but the fees 
came in, and all was well. But in an instant the inm mace of 
Brougham shivered to atoms this house of fraud and of delay ; 
and this is the man who will help to govr-m you; who Ixittoms his 
reputation on doing goo<l to you : who knows, that to reform 
abuses is tlie safest basis of famct and the surest instrument of 
power; who uses the highest gifts of reason, and the mos^. 
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splendid efforts of geninSy to rectify those abuses, which all 
the genius and talent of the profession* have hitherto been 
employed to justify, and to protect. Look to Brougham, and 
torn you to that side where he waves his long and lean finger, and 
mark well that face which nature has marked so forcibly — 
which dissolves pensions — turns jobbers into honest men — scares 
away the plunderer of the public — and is a terror to him who 
doeth evil to the people. But, above all, look to the northern 
£arl,t victim, before this honest and manly reign, of the spiteful- 
ness of the court. Tou may now, for the first time, learn to trust 
in the professions of a minister ; you are directed by a man who 
prefers character to place, and who has given such unequivocal 
proo& of honesty and patriotism, that his image ought to be 
amongst your household gods, and his name to be lisped by your 
children ; two thousand years hence it will be a legend like the 
fiible of Perseus and Andromeda ; Britannia chained to a moun- 
tain — two hundred rotten animals menacing her destruction, till a 
tall Earl, armed with schedule A., and followed by his page Rus- 
sell, drives them into the deep, and delivers over Britannia in 
safety to crowds of ten-pound renters, who deafen the air with 
their acclamations. Forthwith, Latin verses upon this — school 
exercises — boys whipped, and aU the usual absurdities of education. 
Don't part with an administration comjx)sed of Lord Grey and 
Lord Brougham; and not only these, but look at them all — the 
mild wisdom of Lansdowne — the genius and extensive knowl- 
edge of Holland, in whose bold and honest life there is no vary- 
ing nor shadow of change — the unexpected and exemplary activity 
of Lonl Melbourne — and the rising parliamentary talents of 
Stanley. You are ignorant of your best interests, if every vote 
you can bestow is not given to such a ministry as this. 

You will soon find an alteration of Ix'haviour in the upper 
orders when elections become real. You will find that you are 
raiscfl to the importance to which you ought to be raised. The 
merciless ejector, the rural tyrant, will })e restrained within the 
limits of decency and humanity, and will improve their own char- 
acters at the same time that they better your condition. 

* Lord Ljndharst is an exception ; I firmly believe he hod no 'n-isfa to per. 
petnate the abases of the Court of Chancery. — Author'^ Note. 
t Lord Grey. 

14* 
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It i.H not the*, power of aristocnicy that will be destroyed by 
i]uist', inc:L>«un?s, but the urifuir |)owcr. If the Duke of Newcastle 
is kind luul obliging to hi.s neighlx>urs, he will probably lead his 
iic:if;r|i)Miur.H ; if ho iri a man of sense, he will lead them more cer- 
tiiinly, and to a l>etter purpoee. All this is as it should be; but the 
Duke of New(riLstl(», at i)resent, by buying certain old houses, 
couM govern liiri neighlxjurs and legislate for them, even if he had 
not five; grains of under8tunding, and if he were the most churlish 
and brutal man under heaven. The present state of things renders 
urnieeesHiiry all those important virtues, which rich and well-bom 
mv.u, under a bett(;r system, would exercise for the public good. 
'I'Ih! Duke, of Nctweastle (I mention him only as an instance), 
i-rford Kx(!ter will do as well, but either of those noblemen, de- 
jxMiding not uj)on walls, arches, and abutments, for their power — 
l)Ut. upon mercy, eharity, forbearance, indulgence, and example — 
Would j)ay this prices, and lead the people by their affections ; one 
would be the go<l of Stamford, and the other of Newark. This 
union of the great with the; many is the real healthy state of a 
eoiuitry ; sueh a country is strong to invincibility — and this 
Htrcngth the borough system entirely destroys. 

Oaut words cn^ep in, and affect quarrels ; the changes are rung 
betwc<*n revolution and r(»form ; but, first settle whether a wise 
governuKMit ought to attemj)t the measure — whether anything is 
wanted — whc^ther less would do — and, having settled this, mere 
nomeucluture heconies of very little consequence. But, afler all, 
if it is revolution, and not reform, it will only induce me to receive 
an old political toast in a twofold meaning, and with twofold 
pleasun^ When King William and the great and glorious Rev- 
olution an^ given, I shall think not only of escape from bigotry, 
but exc^nption from corruption ; and T shall thank Providence, 
which hius given us a second King William for the destruction of 
vice, as the other, of that mune, was given us for the conservation 
of freetloni. 

All formal political changes, proposed by these very men, it is 
said, were niild and gentle, compared to this ; true, but are you on 
Saturday night to seize your apotluH'ary by the throat and to 
say to him, " Subtle compounder, fraudulent posologist, did not 
you order me a drachm of this medicine^ on Monday morning, and 
now you declare t\\ai i\ol\u\\^ ^\\oy\. o^ ww wx\vivi ^'wxv sLa \ae any 
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good T* ** Tnie enough,** would he of the vials reply, *• but yon 
did HOt foZy M«f drachm on Jfonday mornui^ — that makes all the 
difl^renee, my dear sir ; if you had done as I advised you at first* 
the small quantity of medicine would have sufiioed ; :uid instead 
of being in a night-gown and slippers up-stairs, you would have 
been walking vigourously in Piccadilly. Do as you please — and 
die if you plejv«e : but don't blame me because you despised my 
advice, and by }"oiir own ignorance and obstinacy have entailed 
upon yourseh* tenibld rhubarb and unlimited infusion of senna.** 

Now see the conseiiuences of having a m:uily loader, and 
a manly Cabinet. Suppose they had come out with a little ill- 
fiishioned seven months' reform ; what would have been the conse- 
quence ? The same op]Kisition tn>m the Tories — that would have 
been quite certain — and not a single Reformer in England satis- 
fied with the measure. You have now a real Reform, and a l^iir 
share of power delegated to the people. 

The Anti-Reformers cite the increaseil power of the press — 
this is the very reason why I want an increased power in the 
House of Commons. The Times, Herald, Advertiser, Globe, 
Sun, Courier, and Chronicle, are a heptjurchy which giwenis this 
country, and governs it becjiusc the ]HH>plo are so kuUy repre- 
sented. I am iH?rtectly satistieil, that with a tliir and honest House 
of Commons the jH"»wer of the press would diminish — and that 
the greatest authority would centn^ in the highest place. 

Is it possible for a gentleman to get into Pju-liimient, at present, 
without doing things he is utterly ashameil of — without mixuig 
himself up with the lowest and luisest of mankind ? Himds accus- 
tomeil to the scented lubricity of soap, are detiled with pitch, and 
contaminated with tilth. Is there not some inherent vice in a 
Government, which cannot be carried on but with such abominable 
wickedness, in which no gentleman can mingle without mond 
degradation, and the practice of crimes, the veri" imputation of 
which, on other occasions, he would rej^el at the luvzanl ot* his lite? 

What signifies a small nuyority in the House? The miracle is, 
that there should have been any majority at all ; that there was 
not an immense majority on xho other side. It was a very long 
period before the courts of justice in Jersey could put down smug- 
gling, and why? The judges, coimsel, attorneys, crier of the 
court, grand and petty jarymen, were iiXV ^icn^^^TSH, ^S!<^ '^^^ 
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ii',w ;tr<' w>ij \0, iif, K-w^ygt a ^a <rrTifiMrrit ? At^l what oclMrr 
t"/ •.';;.:;.'/*•.. : «* i - Hill Ur u h jffiai^ri v IrMr ovuld (kmmM j }#fr found ? 
H«/v. '// *:'i :»;.;. </yijfitrv 'i«'?rsiv iJ*#r niittfAvt «rxp«mLVi; of |/ruu^ui|e» 
V..';. tr'^/;/-! ax.'J *^/;* -•*>,!«-. tJ*': I>uk<; of W#;FIinjft<r>n and Sir 
]i//'M r I''*], vihff i/^-r-'tJiv v.O'«H ij'A \ff: a) A", to walk frv>in the 
n^r^«..r, .:j;/j- V, (frt^.\t'.if,r Sj'janr, wh}if>ut two or thrfr«^ n.-gi- 
i;.'.'.*- '/J ^^rf/t lo ^i'ftt-u U"fn ffyin th'r «i//h; aii<J in th^rM: k/ilk/w 
^ij :<:>;«■• !).«• il'-rooi' WHU-rlffff wo'il'J Jiav<r to «ff>«;n«J hU |M/liti<«l 
l;f« ? I/v ill*: whoi'r 'x'rn'if*: of lii-* '•f/l'mdid military taKmt>« by 
^V'o.'i/ l/:it!<Ti"-. .'il Vi'MmW-*' a/i'l Whiur'i., h'r nii$;ht, on ni^htJt of 
Jfr«;j* '[*•), ikU', r*'i%fh th«r HoiJ-<r of \jtTtY*\ but Sir I{<ib«rrt woulflt 
j»;^^:i'/Jv. b«T ''tit *ti\\ tuA tjothiti;; '-^/ul'l -av«j Twim and I>;wi.-., 

'i ;*'■ j.'M:it ffi;ijority of itt'S-^tfi" r"tiini'r«l by ih'r n'rw }$riniUj;k.4 
v.Mii'l « jtbi'j f/<- io<-ii of bi;.'h rt'\tniix\\i>u for talf-ntn, or jK-rronH of for- 
f'jn' k jiov.rj in tb'- ri<-ijfi»ly/urb'yy| ; tb'-y l»av<r jiroj^rriy and irlianMrUrr 
f'f lo « . Wby ;ip' ib'-y to \i\iiuyii' into in;iil n;volMtionary jiroj'i'.nH 
o^ piJI;«;'Inj( tb<r jjubli^- 'T'-ditor? Il i- nol ib'r mU-rt-M of any i»u«:b 
rri.'iii t/; do it ; b': would lo-': mon: by tbc* d';»'tnjrlion of public 
r;«'Jif. \Uiiu b*: would \iiuu by a n-ini— ion of wbat h'; j*aid for 
tli<: ififi'M'- L of tb<; public; d«'bt. And if it i* not tb^; int«rn;>t iX 
titty hu*- lo iu'i ill tbi-. niainKT, it i-. not tb»^ iia<rn'j»t of tin; niar*-. 
Jfov/ ni;iny, als-o, of tb'-^o n'-w ]<'(.d-)atorn would tb«rrf; Ixr, wbo 
iv<'n-. not tb':rni^<'lv*'.! l'r^^t\\U^r'^ of tb<: r.tat<r? I» it tb«j int':n.:rt of 
p.wU ttii'tt to rriiti*', a revolution, f;y d'r-troying tb«j C/n^titutional 
IHtwt-r oi' \\tt' Mour-/; of f-r»rd.-, r,r of tb'; kin^? Do^rn tb<rn; ('Xi<!t 
in p'l'i-yinj; of tliat t'\u-My any di^'po^ition for .-.ii'^b t'hnuprt:n ? An: not 
all tb<'ii- U:t\itiif>.f titu\ opinion^, ;ind prf'judirf;i-, on tlic.* opfKihitf: Hid<:? 
'J'li': rnitjoj'ily of tb^r n*rw ni<rnb*TH will b*; l»nd«:d ^«:ntl('rn<;n : tb<-ir 
(('•nil*", i-; utNri'ly di-t»n<'t from tb*: nvoliitionnry trib<i ; tbrry bavff 
mobir t'lrib; tli'-y nr*- d*'rttitut#; of tlM? oaniivoroun and ind^ivM 
jiiw:-. of (H»liLi''al iidv*-Mtiir<TH, 

'Mm !'<• will b<r iiih'.ittki'r. ul lir-l, as tli*n; an*, in all rbangcH. All 
youn// bidl*':-. will Utun/Uif. (ivy nrKin jui tbi < bill iH rarri«'d^ tbat tb*jy 
will \n' iii:'.lnnlly nmni<'d, Sr-boolbriyn bflicvf. tbat, iiyriuuU and 
r^upiii'':: will \tr iiboliflicd, Miid (Iwit ciirnirif. (art.n nnj.st ultimately 
tutuii' down in piirr. ; llir forporiil iiri(| i-^r^^-ant an: huhj of double 
/;/y ; htvl iHtf\i\ will «'Ji\»«m'1 u d«'U\m\<l f<iv tluir rpic.M ; fmils will Ui 
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disappointed, as thej always are ; reasonable men, who know what 
to expecti will find that a very serious good has been obtained. 

What good to the hewer of wood and the drawer of water? 
How is he benefited, if Old Sanim is abolished, and Birmingham 
members created ? But if you ask this question of reform, you 
must ask it of a great number of other great measures. How Ls he 
benefited by Catholic emancipation, by the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Act, by the Revolution of 1G88. by any great politi- 
cal change ? by a good government ? In the first place, if many 
are benefited, and the lower orders are not injured, this alone is 
reason enough for the cliange. But the hewer of wood and the 
drawer of water are benefited by reform. Refonn will produce 
economy and investigation : there will be fewer jobs, and a le^ 
lavish expenditure : wars will not be iKTsevered in for years after 
the people are tired of them : taxes will be taken ofiT the poor and 
laid upon the rich: demotic habits will be more common in a 
country where the rich are forced to court the poor for political 
power : cruel and opprej^sive punishments (such as those for night 
poacliing) will be abolished. K you steal a pheasant, you will be 
punished as you ought to be, but not sent away from your wife and 
children for seven years. Tobacco will be two i>ence per pound 
cheai>er. Candles will fidl in price. These last results of an 
improved government will be felt. We do not pretend to abolish 
poverty, or to prevent wretchedness : but if peaice. economy, and 
justice, are the results of reform, a number of small benefits, or 
rather of benefits which appear small to us but not to them, will 
accrue to millions of the jK-ople : and the connection between the 
existence of John Russell, and the reduced price of bread and 
cheese, will Ik? as clear as it is has been the object of liis honest, 
wise, and useful life to make it. 

Don't Ix* led away by such nonsense: all things are dearer 
undiT a bad govi'mment, and cheaj^er under a good one. The 
real question they ask you is, "NMiat diflerence can any change of 
g<.»veninient make to you? They want to keep the bees from 
buzzing and stinging, in onler that they may rob the hive in 
peace. 

AVork well! How does it work well, when every human beuig in 
doors and out (with the exci*piion of the Duke of Wellington) says it 
must be made to work beuer, or it will soon c^sksc \ft ^^^^-ax-^^. 
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It is little short of absolute nonsense to call a gOTcrmnent good, 
wliich the great mass of Englishmen would before twenty years 
were elapsed, if reform were denied, rise up and destroy. Of what 
use have all the cruel laws been of Perceval, Eldon, and Castle- 
reaglu to extinguish reform ? Lord John Russell and his abettors, 
would have been committed to jail twenty years ago for half only of 
his present reform : and now relays of the people would drag them 
from London to £xliuburgh ; at which latter city we are told by 
Mr. Dundas that there is no eagerness for refonn. Five minutes 
before Moses struck the rock, tliis gentleman would have said that 
there was no eagerness for water. 

There are two methods of making alterations ; the one is to 
despise the applicants, to begin with refusing every concession, 
then to relax to making concessions which are always too late ; by 
offering in 1831 wliat is then too late^ but would have been cheer- 
fully accepted in 1830 — gradually to O'Connellize the country, 
till at last, after this jirocess has gone on for some time, the alarm 
becomes too great, and everything is conceded in hurry and con- 
fusion. In the meantime, fresh conspiracies have been hatched by 
the long delay, and no gratitude is expressed for what has been 
extorted by fear. In this way, peace was concluded with Amer- 
ica, and emancipation granted to the Catholics ; and in this way 
the war of complexion will be finished in the TVest Indies. The 
other method is, to see at a distance that the thing must be done, 
and to do it effectually, and at once; to take it out of the hands of 
the common people, and to carry the measure in a manly liberal 
manner, so as to satisfy the great majority. — The merit of this 
belongs to the administration of Lord Grey. He is the only 
minister I know of who has begun a great measure in good time, 
conceded at the beginning of twenty years what would have been 
extorted at the end of it, and prevented that folly, violence, and 
ignorance, which emanate from a long denial and extorted conces- 
sion of justice to great masses of human beings. I believe the 
question of refonn, or any dangerous agitation of it, is set at rest 
for thirty or forty years ; and this is an eternity in politics. 

Boroughs are not the power procewling from wealth. Many 
men, who have no boroughs, are infinitely richer than those who 
have — but it is the artifice of wealth in seizing hold of certain 
localities. The borougbmoTv^^er \i^ V^o. T\\^\««aiA^\^,^\s\^^ owes ita 
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power not «o much to the tnt<fn«itv of the |Mitn ns to itf |M*cuIiar 
|K>«^hkm ; a little high^^r up, or a little lower down^ the f^afn<? fMiin 
woukl be triflin;; ; l>ut it Bxi^ in the joiiit^s and ^flA into the head- 
quartien^ of motiou and activitv. llie lioroughmon^r know» the 
importance of arthritic iMMiiion^ ; he dlisdain)f mu>ch% ^ft» into the 
jointly and lordx it o%'er the wliole msu'UiiHi by felicitj of plane. 
CJther men are a« rich — but tliO!>e riclR^ are not fixed in the 
critical ^ffjC 

I lire a gocid dc'al with all nink^ an^l de4<rrif>tionff of pcfople; I am 
tborouglilr convin<red lltat thtr |Aart j of denK>rTat.'' and n^publicans 
U verv ifinall and I'onti'niptible ; tliat tin,' Kngli*^h love their in»ti- 
tatioiiL4 — tliat tlwy not love only Uim kinjf (wlio would not love 
him?) but the kiuj^ly oIFm'*- — iliat they liave no liatrcd to the ari** 
tocracy. I am not aihiid of tn|(^tinj; Kn»li^h liappine^f to KnjflUh 
gentlemen. I believe tliat the lialf million of new voter* mill 
clioo^; much Ixrtter for the public tlian the twenty or thirty peers 
to wlio-e u^uqx'tl jMiW<'r th*'v iiu<x'<r«?<l. 

If any man doubt <^ the jM/wer of reform^ iH him take tlw^He two 
m<;monible proof'^ of it* omin\f*fU'm-i\ Fir^t, but for th4? d<'clara- 
tion a:fuin-t it, I Udi^yit x\n* I>uk<' of W<'Iliij;rton mi;eht tliiff clay 
liave \ni*m in otfi^'^*; aiil, i.tc/Ji'ily, :n lh»* wliole <**mrMf <;f the do 
bat»'* at t-oumy n»«-< tin:;* and i;i i'ar!iaiii*'nt, then? an; not twenty 
HH'fi who liave <h-<rlun'<I a;.':wn-t nfonii. Some a^lvano; an incli, 
Hnr.*' a f<M>t, M>ni«- a vanl — but nol>o<ijy Mand> >«till — nol^^y mivj*, 
Wi' 4>u:^ht to n'Hiain ju*t whc'nr wt- wen? — ev^'nix^ly diMXivew 
tliat he i* a n'fonin'r. and lia* UfW^ Ix-^-n Mi — and apj*«-ar* iiifi- 
nit»rly dt'li^fhU'd wiih ihi-? new vi<;w of hiniM-lf NoIxmIv apfHrar^ 
witl. </*!•. lJi«r «^x*k:Mh bi;;;p'r or le-* — but alway* the (•ockanlv. 

An «'xa<t and elaUirate <-<ru*us L* calW for — va*l infonimtion 
KhouJti liave Ixr^'n laid UfM/n the table of the Iioum; — «T«-sit time 
hhimM lmv«r li^M'n ;»iv<'ii for delib«'ration. All iln*^r <^bj<*<-lions 
\f»'hi'j twnii'd imo Kn^.di^h, -imply m«'an. tlial the cIkui<*4-s oi' an- 
oth« r vi-jtr "liouM liave Imh-u piv<'n tor di'ff'atin^ the bill. In lliiil 
tini«' the VttU-* nwy b<; rru»lnf«l, th«f Ii<'lj3an* Oraniriz*-*!. I^>ui^ 
I'biJij^jx' d«'iliron«r<l ; war may ra;!ir all over Kun/j>4' — the |M>pular 
hj/irit ituiv Ur divi'rt*-*! to *ith«'r obj«'ct-. It i"* oTlaiiilv pnivokin^ 
tka iIm^ mini-try ion-aw all ih<'-«r j/<>^>ibiHti«r-, and detenniiw-*! to 
moob'l the in>n whil«' it wa«» n'<l and ;;i«>wi««:. 

It U not enough tliat a fioliticul iiL>«uiulHm ^^v^Ub ^*i>\ ytwjjCvc^'^ '. 
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it muKt )><; <l(*rf'nKil)l<; ; it intiHt )w hucIi rm will licar rlinicusHion, and 
not (*x('it(! ridinilr luid cunttunpt. It iniglit work woll for might I 
know, ii\ like the HuviigeH of OnclaHlikii, wo licnt out to cat(*h a 
king: but who could defend a coronation by dhamt? who can 
defend tlie payment of forty thounatid |)oundM for the three-hun- 
dre<ith part of tlie jxywer of Parliament, and tlie re-nale of tluH 
jwwiT to gv>vcniment for phuHtH to the Ix)rd WilliamH, and Ix^ni 
Charlcrt'H, and othera of tin; Angloi>hagi ? Teach a million of the 
common jHiople to n^aii — and Huch a government (work it ever ho 
well) muHt [HtriHh in twenty years. It w im]KiHHiblc to fierHuailc 
tlie nuiHH of mankind, that then; are not other and betU*r metliodn (;f 
governing a country. It m ho complirat<!d, ho wicJced, Hudi envy 
and hatred licc'umulaUi againnt the gc?ntlemen who have fixed them- 
Helve4 on the joints, that it nuinot fail to jUTinh, and to be driven 
UH it M flriv<;n from the country, by a gene.ral burnt of liatred and 
detifHtntion. I meant, gentlemen, to have HjKiken for another half- 
hour, but I am old and tinnl. Thmik me for ending — but, gentle- 
men, lx*4ir with me for another moment ; one word more lM;fore I 
end. I am old, but I thank (ji(Mi I have lived to nee more than my 
obH(TvationH on hunuui nature taught me I had any right toexiH^^t. 
I have lived Ut m'h an honeMt king, in whose word hii4 niiiiisierH 
can truHt ; wlio dindainH to deceive thoHc; men whom he Iuih called 
U) the j>ublie K(;rvic(;, but makcM ('onmion (raune with th(!m for the 
common gcnxl ; mid (ixerciwiH the highent jHiwerrt of a ruler for the 
dean;Ht inU^rcHtH of tlie ntnte. I have lived to Hee a king with a 
goo<l h(;art, who, Hurroiinded by noblen, thinkK of common men ; 
who lov(5H th(; great miwH of EngliHh j)C!Oj»le, and wiHlicH to Ihj 
loved by them ; who knowH that Win real iK>wer, an he, i'tutU that 
liiH happincHH, iH found(^<i on their an'e(;tion. I have livc?d to nee a 
king, who, without preU^nding to tlie {Hjmj) of nuperior intelleci, 
han the wisdom to HCf^, that the decayed iuHtitutioriH oi' huimin 
j)olicy require amendm(;nt ; and who, in Hjiit<j of <jlamour, inUirent, 
jjrejudicx!, and f(;ar, luis the manlineHH to carry theHC wine (^hungcft 
into immediate execution. Gentlemen, farewell: Hhout for the 
king. 
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LETTERS TO ARCHDEACON SINGLETON. 



BISHOPS AND PATRONAGE. 

Neteb dreaming of such sudden revolutions as these, a preben- 
dary brings up his son to the diureii. and s|)ends a large sum of 
monej in his education, which, perliaps, he can ill afibrd. His 
hope is (wicked wretch !) that, according to the established custom 
of the bodv to which he (immoral man !) belongs, the chapter will 
(when his turn arrives), if his son be of fair attainments and good 
character attend to his nefarious recommendation, and confer the 
living upon the voung man : and in an instant all his hopes are de- 
stroyed, and he finds his preferment seized u|Min. under the plea 
of public {timmI. by a strongirr churchman than himself. I can call 
this by no other name than that of tynmny and oppression. I 
know very well that this is not the theory- of patronage ; but who 
doL-s Wtter? — do individual {mtrons? — do colleges who give in 
smressiun? — and as for bishops, lives there the man so weak 
and fooli'^h. so little observsint of the |>ast, as to believe (when 
this iemp<*<t of purity and jjerlection Ills blown over) tliat the 
name of Blomtield will not figure in Ix-nefices from which the 
names of Cople-ion. Hlomlx'rg. Tate, and Smith, liave been so 
vinuously excluded? I liave no desire to make odious com|iar- 
i^jns U-twt*<'n the purity of one set of |>atrons and another, but 
they are forwd u|x>n me by tin* injustice of the commissioners. I 
must either make such comparisons or yield up. without rcmon- 
stnuK-e, tho-^e rights to which I am fairly entitled. 

It may be gaid that the bishops will do better in future ; that 

* Letteiv to Archdeacon Singieton on the EcclesiAftical Commisf ion, 
1837. 
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now the public eye is upon them, they will be ashamed into a more 
loily and aiiti-ne{>otic spirit ; but, if tlie argument of past superiority 
is given up, and tlie hope of future amendment resorted to, why 
may we not improve as well as our masters ? but the conunission 
say, " These excellent men" (meaning themselves) " have prom- 
ised to do better, and we have an im{)licit confidence in their word : 
we must liave the patronage of the catliedrals." In the meantime, 
we are ready to promise as well as tlie bishops. 

With regard to that common newspaper phrase, the pubUc eye 
— there's nothing (as the bench well know) more wandering and 
slippery tlian the public eye. In five years hence, the public eye 
will no more see wliat descrii)tion of men are promoted by bishops, 
that it will see what doctors of kiw are promoted by the Turkish 
Ulhcma ; and at the end of this period (such is the example set 
by the commission), the public eye, turned in every direction, may 
not be able to see any bishops at all. 

In many instances, chapters are better patrons than bishops, 
because their preferment is not given exclusively to one species of 
incumbents. I have a diocese now in my private eye whicli has 
undergone the following changes. The first of three bishops whom 
I remember was a man of careless, ea<iy temper, and how patron- 
age went in those early days may be conjectured by the following 
letters ; which are not his, but serve to illustrate a system : 

THE BISHOP TO LORD A 

My dear Lord, 

I have noticed with great pleasure the behaWoor of your lordship's second 
son, and am most happy to have it in my iK)wer to offer to liim the living 
of * * *. He will find it of considerable value ; and there is, I understand, 
a very good house upon it, &c., &c. 

This is to confer a living ui>6n a man of real merit out of the 
fiunily ; into which family, apparently .sacrificed to the public good, 
the living is brought back by the second letter : — 

THE SAME TO THE SAME, A YEAR AFTER. 

^ly dear I^ord, 

Will you excuse the Libeny I take in solicitinjr promotion for my grandson ! 
He is an officer of ^rreat skill and gnllantr^', and can brin^r the moet ample 
testimonials from some of the best men in the profession : the .iVrethusa frig- 
ate is, I understand, about to l>e commis»io!i-.*d ; an>l if, A:'.*., &c. 

Now I am not saying thai liundredi of prc-1-rt.-ndaries liave nd 
committed such enormities and stupendous crimes ajs thi^ (a deda- 
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ration which will fill the whig cabinet with horror); all that I 
mean to contend for ia, tliat Huch is the practice of bifhops quite 
as much an it is of inferior i>atron». 

The second biiihop wa<s a decided enemy of Calvinistical doc- 
trines, and no clergyman so tainted had the slightest chance of 
preferment in his diocese. 

The third bishop could endure no man whose principles were 
not strictly Calvinii*tic, and who did not give to the articles that 
kind of inteqiretation. Now here were a great mass of clergy 
naturaUy alive to the emoluments of their profession, and not 
knowing which way to look or stir, l>ecause they depended so 
entirr'ly u]xin the will of one j>erson. Not othf^rwise is it with a 
very whig bishop, or a v(rry lory bishop ; but the worst case is 
that of a HU[>erannuatefl bi."hop ; here the pnjferment is given 
away, and must be givfm away, by wives and daughters, or by sons, 
or by butlers, fK^rhaps, and valet'*, and the \hx)t dying patron's para- 
lytic hand is guide^l to the signatun; of pa|H:rp:, the conU;nt<» of which 
he is utterly unable to compn;henfL In all such cases as thf^ne, the 
sai>eriority of bishops as [latrons will not assist tliat violence which 
the commissioners liave committed upon the patronage of cathedrals. 



ADVICE TO BISHOPS. 

Theue is a practice among sr^me bishops, which may as well be 
mentioned here as anywhere else, but which, I think, cannot be 
too severely reprol>ated. Tliey send for a clergj-man, and insir^t 
ufxin his giving evidence niriKjcting the cliaracter and conduct of 
his neighlxjur. Does he hunt ? Drx^s he shoot ? Is he in debt ? 
Is he ti;mjH;nite ? Does he attend to his parish ? &c, &c. Now, 
wliat is this, but to destroy for all clergjmen the very elements of 
social life — to put an end to all confidence IxHween man and man 
— and to dir-.oeminate among gentlemen, who are Ix^und to live in 
concord, every feeling of resentment, liatred, and suspicion ? But 
tlie very eswmce of tyranny is to iu:t as if the finer feelings, like 
the finer dishes, werrj delicacies only for the rich and great, and 
that little j>eople have no taste for them, and no right to them. A 
grxnl and honest bishop (I thank Gfxl there an; many who desen-e 
that cliaracter I) ought to suspect himself, and carefully to watch 
his own heart. He is all of a sudden elevated from bein^ a UlU^c^ 
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tiiik'm\e ta an curly hour with hU pupil (and ooca«k»ally, it Lg be- 
]i(;v4'(l, (ill coM iiK'at), to Uf u spiritual lord ; Le b dre«««d in a 
iiiM{^iiJfi('4'iii «lrf's>, dcforuli'd with a titlo, flattered by chaplains, and 
tiiirromuiM l>y liiilc p<'<ij)le looking up for the tliingis which he hu 
to frivi' away ; and tliis often )iapj)enis to a man who hais had no 
op|Mirtiiniii<'H of hmmh^ the world, whoKc |>arenb» were in very hum- 
hh* liff^ and who has (riv«'n up all hirt thoughti< to the Frogs of 
AriM(4i))lian('S and tli«f 'i arguni of Onkelos. How is it iXMsible that 
huch a man hhould not lose his head ? that he should not swell ? 
that hr hhoiild not \nt guihy of a thousand follies, and worry and 
ivtihv to death (iMd'on* he re(u>vers his <M>minon sense) a hundred 
ni<Mi Its ^(Nxl, and as wise, and us able us himself. 



TIIK DUTCH CIIUONICLK OF DORT, 

I MKT, the ii\\n'i' day, in lui old Dnlx^h chronicle, with a passage 
HO apponitc to this snhjcct, that though it is somewhat too light for 
thf. nrcasioii, 1 cannot abstain from ({noting it. There was a great 
meeting of all the cl(M'gy at Dordrecht, and the chronicler thus de- 
scribes it, wliirb 1 give in tla^ language of the translation: *'And 
there, was great store of bislio))s in tla* town, in their robes goodly 
to iM'liold, and all tla* gr4>at men of tlu^ stale were there, iuid folks 
poureil in in boats on th(» Meusc, the Mcrvc, the libim^ and the 
Linge, cdniing ihmi the Ish^ of Ihwcrlandt, and Isselniond, and 
from all (quarters in tla* Hailiwick (»f Dort; Arminiuns and Go- 
nuii'ists, with the friends of .lohn Hana^vcldt and of Hugh Grote. 
And bijfore my lonls th<» bishops, Simon of (Jloiiccster, who wits u 
bishop in thoM* parts, disputed with Vorstius, and I^'olinc the 
Monk, and many texts of Strriptiu'c were bandied to mid fi^o; mid 
when this wan (h)nc, and many propositions made, and it waxed to- 
ward twelve of the eloek, my lords the bishoj)s prepared to set 
them down to a fair rej>ast, in which was great store of gotxl things, 
— and among the rest a i-oaMed jjcaeock, having, in lien of a tail, 
the arms and bamiers of the archbishop, which was a gooiUy sight 
to all who favoured the church — and then the archbishop would 
say a gra«*ts as was seemly to <h>, he being a very holy man ; l>ut 
ere he had tinished, a gn^at mob of town>peoplc and ftdks from the 
country, who were gathered under the window, cried out. Bread/ 
bread.* for there wcus a great famuve^ uud wheat had risen to three 
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times the ordinary price of the sieich;* and when they had done 
crying Bread! bread! they called out Xo bishops! — and began 
to cast up stones at the windows. Whereat my lords the bishops 
were in a great fright, and cast their dinner out of the window to 
appease the mob, and so the men of that town were well pleased, 
and did devour the meats with great appetite ; and then you mi^ 
have seen my lords standing with empty plates, and looking wist- 
fully at each other, till Simon of Gloucester, he who disputed with 
Leoline the Monk, stood up among them and said, ' Gix>dj my lordsj 
is it your pleasure to stand here fasting, and that those vho count 
lover in the church than you don should feast and fluster^ Let us 
order to us the dinner of the deans and canons, which is mating 
ready for them in the chamber below! And this speech of Simon 
of Gloucester pleased the bishops much ; so that they sent for the 
host, one William of Ypres, and told him it was for the public 
good, and he, much fearing the bishops, brought them the dinner 
of the deans and canons ; and so the deans and canons went away 
without dinner, and were pelted by the men of the town, because 
they had not put any meat out of the window like the bishops; and 
when the count came to hear of it, he said it was a pleasant con- 
ceit, and that the bishops were right cunning metu and had ding'd 
the canons well" 



TOUXG CRUMPET's ASCENT TO ST. PAUL's. 

I AM surprised it does not strike the mountaineers how very 
much the great emoluments of the church are flung open to the 
lowest ranks of the community. Butchers, bakers, publicans, 
schoolmasters, are perpetually seeing their children elevated to the 
mitre. Let a respectable baker drive through the city from the 
west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on the battlements 
of Northumberland House, has his little muffin-faced son the smal- 
lest chance of getting in among the Percies, enjoying a share of 
their luxury and splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound 
and horn upon the Cheviot Hills ? But let him drive his alum- 
steeped loaves a little fisulher, till he reaches St. Paul's Church- 

* A measare in the bailiwick of Dort, containing two gallons one pint 
English dry measare. — Avihor^t Xote. The whole passage from the Chron- 
icle, of coone, a pleasant invention. 
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yani, and all his tlioiij^hts arc changed when he rocs that beautiful 
fahric; it is not impossible that his little penny roll may be 
intixxluccd into that sj)h*ndid oven. Young Crumpet is sent to 
school — takes to his l)ooks — spends the best years of his life, as 
all eminent Englishmen do, in making Latin verses — knows that 
the crxnn in crumi)ct is long, and the pet short — goes to the Uni- 
versity — g(5ts a prize for an Essay on the Dispersion of the Jews 
— tidces orthjrs — becomes a bishop's chaplain — has a young noble- 
man for his pui)il — publishes a useless classic, and a serious call 
to the unconverted — and then goes through the Elysian transi- 
tions of prebendary, dean, prelate, and the long train of purple, 
profit, and power. 



LORD MELBOURNE. 

Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite satisfied with the 
church as it is ; but if the public had any desire to alter it, they 
might do as they pleased. lie might have said the same thing 
of the monari^hy, or of any other of our institutions ; and there is 
in the declaration a permissiven(»ss and good humour which, in 
public men, have s«?l<lom be«»n cxc(^eded. Carelessness, however, 
is but a poor imitation of genius, and the formation of a wise and 
well-rofiected \\x\\\ of reform conducc^s more to the histing fame of 
a minister than that aifected contempt of duty which <^very man 
sees to be mere vanity, and a vanity of no very high description. 

But if the tnith must b(^ told, our Viscount is somewhat of an im- 
postor. Everything about him s<iems to betoken rnn^less desola- 
tion ; any one would suj)pose from his manner that he was playing 
at chuck-farthing with human liap[)iness ; that he was always on 
the heel of i)astime ; that Ikj would giggle away the great charter, 
and decide by the method of t(;(;-t<)tum whether my lords the bish- 
ops should or should not retain tlujir s(»ats in the House of Lords. 
All this is the mere vanity of surjjrising, and making us Indieve 
that he ciui play with kingdoms as other men can with nine-i>in.*. 
Instead of this lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and intellectual 
fblicities, he is nothing more than a sensible, honest man, who 

i3ans to do his duty to the sovereign and to the country ; instead 
9eing the ignorant man ho pret(mds to be, b(;fore he meets the 
itation of tallow-chaivOiVew \xv vV^ icv^nvviv^^V^ «v\5^ m^ lialf the 
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night talking with Thcmias Young about melting and skimming, 
and then, though he has acquired knowledge enough to work off a 
whole yat of prime Leicester tallow, he pretends next morning not 
to know the difference between a dip and a mould. In the same 
way, when he has been employed in reading acts of Parliament, 
he would persuade tou that he has been reading Cleghom en the 
Beatitudetj or PicUer <m the Nine Difficult Points, Neither can 
I allow to this minister (however he may be irritated bv the de- 
nial) the extreme merit of indifference to the consequences of his 
measures. I believe him to be conscientiously alive to the good 
or evil that he is doing, and that his caution has more than once 
arrested the gigantic projects of the Lycurgus of the Lower House. 
I am sorry to hurt any man's feelings, and to brush away the 
magnificent fabric of levity and gayety he has reared ; but I accuse 
our minister of honesty and diligence ; I deny that he is careless 
or rash : he is nothing more than a man of good understanding, 
and good principle, disguised in the eternal and somewhat weari- 
some affectation of a political roue. 



RUSSELL AND THE BISHOPS AN APOLOGUE. 

This is very good episcopal reasoning ; but is it true ? The 
bishops and commissioners wanted a fund to endow small livings ; 
they did not touch a farthing of their own incomes, only distribu- 
ted them a little more equally ; and proceeded lustily at once to 
confiscate cathedral property. But why was it necessary, if the fund 
for small livings was such a paramount consideration, that the fu- 
ture archbishops of Canterbury should be lefl with two palaces, 
and £ 15.04V) per annum ? Why is every future bishop of London 
to have a palace in Fulham. a house in St. James's Square, and 
£10.000 a-year? Could not all the episcopal functions be carried 
on well and effectually with the half of thCv^e incomes ? Is it ne- 
cessary that the Archbishop of Canterbury should give feasts to 
aristooratic London ; and that the domestics of the prelacy should 
stand with swords and bag-wigs round pig, and turkey, and veni- 
son, to defend, as it were, the orthodox gastronome from the fierce 
Unitarian, the fell Baptist, and all the famished children of dissent ? 
I don't object to all this ; because I am sure that the method of 
prizes and blanks is the best method of aup^T^ov^v^ ^^sax^^^^^tafdcw 
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must be conRid<?nMl oa very nUmdcrly endowed, if tlje whole were 
equally divided ainoiif; the parishes ; but if my opinion were dif- 
ferent — if I thought the iiniK)rtuiit improvement was to equalize 
preferment in the P^nglinh church — that such a measure was not 
tlie one thing fooliHh, Imt the one thing needful — I should take 
carc!, OH a mitred comniiHsioncr, to reduce my own species of pre- 
fennent to the nnrrowcrtt limits, before I proceeded to confiscate 
the prop<*.rty of any other grade of the church. I could not, as a 
conrtcientiouH man, leave Uie Archbishop of Canterbury with 
£1 5,000 a-yoar, and make a fund by annihilating residcntiaries at 
BriHtol of £500. Tliiri (^omes of calling a meeting of one species 
of cattle only. The honw^d (rattle say — "If you want any meat, 
kill the Hhet^p ; don*t nu^ldle with us, there is no beef to spare.'* 
Tli(;y Haid thin, how(>.v(!r, to the lion ; tind the cunning animal, afler 
he had gained all th(*. infonnation necxiHHary for the destruction of 
the muttons, and learned how well luid widely they ptistured, and 
how they could be most conveniently eaten up, turns round and in- 
forms the cattle, who took him for their best and tenderest friend, 
that he means to e.at th<^ni up also. Frecpiently did Ix)nl John meet 
the destroying bishops ; much did he romm(»nd their daily heap of 
ruins ; swe.et ly did thoy Hniife. on (Mu*h oth(>r, (uid much ehanning talk 
was there of meteorology and c^atarrh, and the particular c^ithedral 
they wcTc ])ulling down at etu'li period ;* till one fine day, the 
Home S(MTetary, with a voice mon; bhuid, and a look more ardently 
afiectionati^, tluui that wlii(!h the masculiiK^ mouse bestows on his 
nibbling feinal<s infonncMl them that the gov(Tnment m(»int to take 
all the church [)roperty into their own hands, to pay the nit(*fl out 
of it, and deliver the n^sidue to the rightful possessors. Sucdi an 
effect, they say, was never b<;fore ])rodu(u;d by a coup de iMatrt, 
The commission wtis s(ipanit^^d in an instant: London (Pinched 
his fist; Cant^'Tbury was hurried out by his eha))lains, and put into 
a warm bed ; a solenni vm^incy spnijwl its<;lf over the face of Glou- 
cester ; Linc^)ln was t<ik(Mi out in st rong hystxTics. What a noble 
scene Serjeant Talfourd would hav(^ niiwhi of this I Why are such 
talents wasted on Ion and the Aihvnian (laptlvef 

* " What rathcdral arc wc pulling down to-day V* was the standing qaet- 
tion at the Commission. 
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FATING THE BISHOi'0. 

There u some safety in dignity. A church is in danger when 
it is degraded. It costs mankind much less to destroy it when an 
instltotion is associated with mean, and not with elevated idea-t. I 
should like to see the subject in the hands of H. B. I would 
entitle the print : — 

^The Bishop's Saturday Night; or, Jx»rd John Russell at the 
Pay-Table.'' 

The bishofM should be standing R*fore the pay-table, and receiv- 
ing their weekly allowance; ; Lord John and Spring Rice counting, 
ringing, and biting the sovereigns, and the Bishop of Exetr^r in- 
sbting that the chan(;4^;Uor of the exchequer has given him one 
which was not weight. Vis<:riunt MellKiume, in high chuckle, 
should }>e standing, with his hat on, and his back to the hra, de- 
lighted with the cjonUtHi ; and the deans and canons should be in 
the background, waiting till their turn (;aine, and the bishops were 
paid ; and among them a canon, of large cr>mj)Osition, urging them 
on not to give way too much to the Ixjnch. Perhaps I should arid 
the Prfjsident of the Board of Tnwle, recr>mmending the truck prin- 
ciple to the bishops, and offering U) pay them in hassocks, cassocks, 
aprons, shovel-hats, serrnon-taises, and such like ecr;lesiastic^l gr^r. 

But the marlness and folly of such a mc;asure is in the revolu- 
tionary fr^ding which it excit<.*s. A government taking inUi its 
hands such an immense value of projierty I Wliat a lesson of vio- 
lence and cliangf; Ut the mass of mankind ! Do you want to accus- 
tom Englishmen to lose all confid(;nc^3 in the jjermanence of their 
institutions — to inure them to great ar;ts of plunder — and to draw 
forth all the latf^nt villanies of human nature ? The whig lea^lers 
are honest men, and cannot mean this ; but these frxilish and incon- 
sist<;nt measures are the hom-lxx>k and infantile lessons of revolu- 
tion ; and rememlx^r, it requires no great time to teach mankind to 
rob and murder on a great scale. 



A FOOLOHETER. 

I AM astonished that these ministers neglect the common pre- 
caution of a ffKjlometer,* with which no public man should be un- 

* Mr. Fox very often used to lay, " I wonder what Lord B. will think of 
thif ." Lord B. happened to be a very stupid penon, ftsA ^fifiib «qsc>»»X^ tA. 
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providod ; I mi^an, the; acqiiainiiincc and society of three or four 
miliar HritiHli ftHjln ns a tent of public opinion. Every cabinct-min- 
iHtiT Hlioiild jndg(t of all hU mrfaHuren by bin foolomcter, as a navi- 
gator c.rowdH or Hbortctm Hail by the barometer in his cabin. I 
bav(; a vf^ry valiiabbt inHtnimi^nt of that kind myself, which I liave 
iiHC'd for iiiuny yearn ; and I would Ihj lx)und to predict, witli the 
utrrioHt nirfty, by IIk; Ik^I)) of tliiH machine, the precise effect which 
any nu^uHun; would j)roduc<t u]H^n i)ublic opinion. Certainly, I never 
Huw anything ho d('cidc;d its the effectH produced upon my machine 
by tli(; rat>c. bill. No man who hiui l>een accustomed in the small- 
cHt degree to handle philoMO])hi(*4d instruments could have doubted 
of the Htorm which waH coming on, or of the thoroughly un-Knglish 
Hcheme in which the minintry hiul ho ranhly engaged themselves. 



INKQIJALITIICS OF TIIK CHUIICII — CUKATES. 

I IIAVK no manner of doubt, that the immediate; effect of passing 
the dean and ehapif;r bill will be, that a great number of fathers 
and unele.s judging, and properly judging, that the church is a very 
altereil and (leterioriat4'd jirofi'Msion, will turn the industry and 
capital of their rhrrfi into anotli<T channel. My friend, Kiibert 
Kden, Hiiyn "thJM in of the enrth earthy:" be it ho; 1 cannot help 
it, I ])aint tnnnkind (ih I fin<l them, and am not answerable for their 
defects. When an nrguinent, t«kc«n from real life, nnd the actual 
cx)ndition of the world, \h brought among the shmlowy discusHions of 
ccxileHJaMtic^H, it always oct-asion terror and dismay ; it is like AlnaM 
stej)j)ing into (/Iiaron*s IkmiI, whieh carried only ghosts and spiriUi. 

" (tnrniiit nub poiidcro rymba 
SutiiiN." 

Tlie whole plan of thr? Bishop of London is a pto<'hogony — a 
genf^ation of beggnrs. He purjuises, out of the spoils of the 
cathc'dral, to create a thousand livings, and to give to the tliou- 

Mr. Fox'h fric!nclH wiw UHtuniliy excited to know why ho nttiy-hed Biirh im- 
portniu'o to t\u^ opinion of Huch nn orclinftry common place pcmon. " Hi* 
opinion," Hnirl Mr. Kox, "in of much mom importance thnn you nn; nwaro 
of. lie iH iin cxnct reprcHentntive of nil commonplace Kn^linh prejudiccii, and 
whntLord H. thinkHofnny m(?«Hure, the jrrent mnjority of KngliHh people will 
think of it." it would Im) ngood thing if every enbinet of philosophors hsd s 
Lord B. among thom.— Autlior'i Noif.. 
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sand dergjmen £130 per annum each ; a Christian bishop propo- 
sing in cold blood, to create a thousand livings of £130 per annum 
each ; — to call into existence a thousand of the most unhappy men 
on the &ce of the earth — the sons of the poor, without hope, 
without the assistance of private fortune, chained to the soil, 
ashamed to live with their inferiors, unfit for the society of the bet- 
ter classes, and dragging about the English curse of poverty, without 
the smallest hope that they can ever shake it off. At present, such 
livings are filled by young men who have better hopes — who have 
reason to expect good property — who look forward to a college or 
a &mily living — who are the sons of men of some substance, and 
hope so to pass on to something better — who exist under the 
delusion of being hereafter deans and prebendaries — who are 
paid once by money, and three times by hope. Will the Bishop 
of London promise to the progeny of any of these thousand vic- 
tims of the holy innovation tliat, if they behave well, one of them 
shall have his butler's place ? another take care of the cedars and 
hyssops of his garden? Will he take their daughters for his 
nurserymaids ? and may some of the sons of these " labourers of 
the vineyard" hope one day to ride the leaders from St James's 
to Fulham? Here is hope — here is room for ambition — a field 
for genius, and a ray of amelioration I If these l>eautiful feelings 
of compassion are throbbing under the cassock of the bishop, he 
ought, in common justice to himself, to make them known. 

If it were a scheme for giving ease and independence to any 
large bodies of clergymen, it might be listened to ; but the revenues 
of the English church are such as to render this wholly and entirely 
out of the question. If you place a man in a village in the coun- 
tr}'. require that he should be of good manners and well educated, 
that his habits and appearance should be above those of the far- 
mers to whom he preaches, if he has nothing else to expect (as 
would l)e the case in a church of equal division) ; and if. upon his 
village income, he is to support a wife and educate a family, 
without any power of making himself known in a remote and soli- 
tarj' situation, such a person ought to receive £500 per annum, and 
be furnished with a house. There are about 10,700 parishes in 
England and Wales, whose average income is £285 per annum. 
Now, to provide these incumbents with decent houses, to keep 
them in repair, and to raise the income of the inousiVM^DXVs^ ISs^^ 
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per annum, would require (if all the incomes of the bifihops, deans 
and clia[>terrt of Hf^paratc dif^nitaricH, of sinecure rectories, were 
confiHCJiUMl, and if the cxcenH of all the livings in England above 
£«>00 per annum were added to them) a sum of two millions and 
a half in addition to the present income of the whole church ; and 
no }M)wer on earth could perHuwle the present Parliament of Great 
Britain to grant a Hii^gle Hhilling for that purjxrae. Now, is it 
I)OHHil)le to pay HU(;h a church u\Hm any other principle tlian that 
of unequal diviHion? The pro}KjH(>d pillage of the cathedral and 
colh^ge churclicH (omitting all cotiHideration of the separate estate 
of dignitaricH) would anioimt, divided among all the benefices of 
P^nghuid to alKHit £/> 1 2«. Jri. per man : and this, which would 
not Htop an hiatuH in a ca.sH(H!k, and would drive out of the j>aro- 
chial church t(*n times as much as it brought into it, is the panacea 
for pau})eriMm recjommendiul by her majesty's commissioners. 

Hut if this j)hm were to drive men of capital out of the church, 
and to pauj>erize the English (clergy, where would the hann be? 
Could not all the duties of n*ligion be j)erformed as well by |)Oor 
clergymen as by m<'-n of g(K>d substancx^ ? My great and serious 
apprehension is, that such would not be the case. There would 
be th(i great<!st risk that your clergy would be fanatical, and 
ignorant ; that their habits would he low and mean, and that they 
would b(; c|(*spis<Hi. 

Tlujri a piciture is drawn of ach^gyinan with £1»*K) per annum, 
who c/>mbines all moral, pliysiciil, and int(;llectutd advantage's; a 
learned man, dedi(;ating hims(di' intensr^ly to the ciire of his parish 
— of charming maniKTs and dignifHid deportment — six feet two 
inches high, beautifully j)roj)Oilione(l, with a niagnific^*nt cxjunte- 
nance (»xj)ressive of all th<; cardinal virtiHis and the Ten Com- 
mandments — and it is imkful, with an air of triumph, if such a 
man as thiH will full into (tontr^mpt on acex:>unt of his jKiverty ? 
But substitute for him an average, ordinary, uninteresting minis- 
ter ; ohese, dumj>y, neither ill-naturc'd nor gfKxl-natured ; neither 
learned nor ignorant, striding over iha stihjs to church, with a 
second-rate wife — dusty and dcdirpjeseent — and four parochial 
children, full of e^iteehism and breml and butter ; or let him Iw; seen 
in one of those Shem-IIain-aud-Jaf>het buggies, made on Mount 
Ararat wnm after the subsidence, of tlu^ waters, driving in the High 
Street of Edmonton; — among all his p(;(!uniiuy, saponaceous, 
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oleafpnoan pannhimntn. (/un any maii of common mniMt Hay that 
all thcffc ouiwanl circumHtanccs of the miniHters of rch'^on have no 
bearing on religion itoclf ? * 



BKPLT TO THE niflllOP OF GLOUCESTER. 

You mu8t have rear] an attack upon me by the Hijihop of Glouoes- 
tcr,t in the courne of which he HayH that 1 liave not l>een appointed 
to my Kituation aH canon of St. PauKn for my piety and learning, 
but liecauHc I Jim a Hcoffer and a jef,U;r. Jh not this rather strong 
for a binhofi, and (hx'H it not appear to you, Mr. Archdeacon, as 
rather too cloHe an imitation of that langua^^e whicli in ufted in the 
H\HmU}Vui (Krnjpation of trafficking in fish ? Whether I have licen 
apjKjintcfl for my jii<-ly ttr not, mij«t drrpcnrl ijjkhi what this pcKir man 
nieaiiH by [»i<'ly. \Ur uwtiun by that wr»ni, of course, a defence of 
all the tyniniiinil and opprcj-Nive? abn^e.^ of the church which have 
))4'('n swept away within tlie lant fifteen or twenty yearn of my life; 
the corfKjnition and test m-tH ; \\u'. ]>enal laws afrainst the CatholicM; 
the cxmipuUory marriage..* of dissentern, and all those disabling and 
disqualifying laws whirh were the disgnice of our church, and 
whifh he has always Itntkfd up to as the consummation of human 
wisdr»in. If jii^'ty consisted in the d^-fence of these — if it wa* im- 
pioiis to struggle for tlK'ir abrogation, I have, indcfffl, Iwl an un- 
grxlly lif'*. 

Tli^'re is nothing fKimfKius gr'nth'men are sf) much afniirl of as 
a little humour. It is like the obj#'<rtion of certain cejihalic ani- 
mahuhf; to the use of small-t^Kith combs — ** Finger and thumb, 
[irerij>itate jHiwder, or anything chc. you please; but for Heaven's 

♦ f 'oinpnn* Srriitli'x ]tu-inn;0f A CumU:, in YiIh nrtidfi "I*cn»«wutinj( Binliop*" 
(VA. n*'\. Nov. IH22j:— 

*' A rural' — Uk'Pj i^ Mtmc.ihin\i whirli i^xriurn r-ompAMlon in the v«ry fiAme 
of u rurtiU: ! I ! How miy innn of jiurj*!**, jinl«'"«'h, and ]tr*'fi'nw.nt, ran hrt 
hiriiHi'If \tnt**f acain«(t thin ]nKtr workman of (iixl, w<r an; at a low to tuttirfiytz 
— a h'aniH man in a hovH, with M'nnonn and Hiiwf]ninH, l^xir-oni and 
1»;uon, IIcJipi'w ItfKikfi and muK*^^ ^liildn-n — yoo*! and patient — a romfortrr 
and a ]*rfn')u-r — the firfit and purcht pnu]tfr in thft haml'^t, and yH j-howjnj:, 
that, in th<* mid^t of hin woHdly mlMcry, h': han thrt hfart of a ^nntl«;man and 
til'- ipirit of a Christian, and th': kindnf>m of a pantor." 

t Jiimi'h if«'nry Monk, apjHiintrd liiihoji of (jIonri^st'T in }HW. H« ha«i 
puMixhf-d vnriouH Hfimomi and dimrt;*:*, an edition of the Ah%fltiiiof Kuripidoff, 
and a life of iCichanl Bcntlej. 
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sake no small-tooth combs !** After all, I believe Bishop Monk 
has hi'oix xhv cause of much more laughter thati ever I have been; 
I cannot ac(*ount for it, but I never see him enter a room without 
excitin|]^ a smile on every countenance within it. 

Dr. Monk is furious at my attacking the heads of the church ; 
but how can I help it ? If the heads of tlie church are at the head 
of the mob, if I iind the best of men doing that which has in all 
times drawn u))on the worst enemies of the human race the bitter- 
est eurs<»a of histor}', am I to stop because the motives of these men 
arc pure, and their lives blameless ? I wish I could find a blot in 
their lives, or a vice in their motives. The whole power of the 
motion is in the character of the movers ; feeble friends, false 
friends, and f(M>lish friends, all cease to look into the measure, and 
say, " Would such a measure have b(jen recommended by such men 
as the prelates of Canterbury and London, if it were not for the 
])u1)lic advantage ?" And in this way the great good of a religious 
establishm<»nt, now rend<?red moderate and compatible with all 
men's liberti(>s and rights, is sacrificed to names ; and the church de- 
stroyed from good breeding and etiquette! the real truth is, that 
Canterbury and London have been frightened — they have over- 
looked th(^ viTvvi of time and delay — tliey have been betrayed 
into a fearful and ruinous mistake. Painful as it is to teach men 
who ought to teach us, the legislature ought, while there is yet 
time, to awak(» and read them this h^sson. 

It is dangerous for a prelate to write ; and whoever does it 
ought to be a very wise one. He has speculated why I was made 
a canon of St. PauFs. Supj)Ose 1 were to follow his example, 
and, going through the bench of bishops, were to ask for what 
reason each nuui had been made a bishop ; suppose 1 were to go 
into the county of Gloucester, &c., &c.. Sec. ! ! ! ! ! 

I was afraid the bishop would attribute my promotion to the 
Edinburgh Review ; but u|K)n the subject of promotion by reviews, 
he preserves an impen<»trabh» silence. If my excellent patron, Earl 
Grey, had any reasons of this kind, he may at least be sure that 
the reviews commonly attributed to me, were really written by me. 
T should have considered myself as the lowest of created lM?ings, to 
have disguised myself in imother man's wit and sense, and to have 
received a reward to which I was not entitled.* 
* I undorstan* that the b\a\vo\» \i\iTS\ft \tv\.o \fc«i% ^nwj xwwr *»^. ^3D*ia^aiid 
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I presume that what has drawn upon me the indignation of this 
prelate, is the observations I have, from time to time, made on the 
conduct of the Commissioners, of which he positively asserts himself 
to have been a member ; but whether he was, or was not, a member, 
I utterly acquit him of all possible blame, and of every species of 
imputation which may attach to the conduct of the Commission. 
In using that word, I have always meant the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and Lord John Russell ; and have, 
honestly speaking, given no more heed to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, than if he had been sitting in a commission of Bonzes in the 
Court of Pekin. 

To read, however, his Lordship a lesson of good manners, I had 
proposed for him a chastisement which would have been echoed 
from the Seagrave who banqucteth in the Castle to the idiot who 
spittcth over the bridge at Gloucester ; but the following appeal 
struck my eye, and stopped my pen : " Since that time my in- 
adequate qualifications have sustained an appalling diminution by 
the affection of my eyes, which has impaired my vision, and the 
progress of which threatens to consign me to darkness ; I beg the 
benefit of your prayers to the Father of all mercies, that he will 
restore to me the better use of the visual organs, to be employed 
on his service ; or that he will inwardly illumine the intellectual 
vision, with a particle of that divine ray, which his Holy Spirit 
can alone impart." 

It might liave been better taste, perhaps, if a mitred invalid, in 
describing his bodily infirmities before a church full of clergymen, 
whose prayers he asked, had been a little more sparing in the 
abuse of his enemies ; but a good deal must be forgiven to the 
sick. I wish that every Christian was as well aware as this poor 
bishop of what he needed from Divine assistance ; and in his sup- 
plication for the restoration of his sight, and the improvement of 
his understanding, I most fervently and cordially join. 

sayR that I have set him the name of Simon [ante. p. 333], and that all the 
bishops now call him Simon. Simon of Gloucester, however, after all, is a 
real writer, and how could I know that Dr. Monk's name was Simon ? When 
tutor in Lord Carrington's family, he wa« called by the endearing, tliough 
somewhat unmigcstic name of Dick; and if I hod thought about his name nt 
all, I should have called him Richard of Gloucester.— -iiiMor'* Note. 
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LETTERS ON RAILWAYS. 



"locking in" on railways. 



To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle : — 

8iK : It fulls to my lot to travel frequently on the Great Western 
Rtiilwjiy, and I re(iuest permission, through the medium of your 
able and hon(>st journal, to make a complaint against the directors 
of that company. It is the custom on that railway to lock the 
j)assenf]j('rs in on both sides — a custom which, in spite of the 
dreadful example at Paris, I have every reason to believe they 
mean to continue without any relaxation. 

In the course of a long life I have no recollection of any acci- 
dent so shock in*^ as that on the Paris railway* — a massacre so 
sudden, so full of torment — d(;ath at the moment of pleasure — 
death afrgravated by all the amazement, fear, and pain, which can 
be condc^nsed into the bust moments of existence. 

Who can say that the same scene may not be acted over again 
on the (jrreat West(Tn Ilailroad? — that in the midst of their tun- 
nel of three miles length, the same scene of slaughter and com- 
bustion may not seatt(;r dismay and ahirm over the whole country? 

Jt s<M!ms to me perfectly monstrous that a board of ten or twelve 
monopolists can read such a description, and say to the public, 
" You must run your chance of being burnt or mutilated. We 

* The accidont in May, 1842, on the Versailles line, near Mciidon. By the 
breaking of the axle of the first cnjj^ine, the other enp^ine and cars attached 
were forced forward and set fire to. In consequence of keeping the doors of 
tlio cars locked, more than a hundred persons were })urnt alive, without pos- 
Bihility of escape. 
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have arranged oiir plan upon the locking-in system, and we shall 
not incur the risk and expense of clianging it.** 

The pU*a is, that rash or drunken pcK)plc will attempt to get 
out of the carriages which are not locked, luid that this measure 
really originates from attention to the safety of the public; so 
that the lives of two hundred persons who are not drunk, and are 
not rash, are to be endangered ibr the hiUf-yearly preser>'ation of 
some idiot, u[K)n whose body the coroner is to sit, and over whom 
the sudden-death man is to deliver his sermon against the directors. 

The very fact of locking the doors will be a frequent source of 
accidents. Mankind, whatever the directors may think of that 
process, are impatient of combustion. The Paris accident will 
never be forgotten. The pit-isengers will attempt to esca|)e through 
the windows, and ten times more of mischief will be done tlian if 
they had been left to escajwi by the doors in tlui usual manner. 

It is not only tlir locking of the doors which is to l)e deprecated ; 
but the effect*; which it has ui)on the inmgination. AVomen, old 
people, and the sick, are all forced to travel by the railroiul ; and 
for two hundred miles they live under the recollection, not only of 
impending danger, but under xhv. knowledge that esca|>(i is impos- 
sible — a journey comes to l)e contemjilated with horror. Men 
cimnot ]>ersuade the females of their families to travel by the 
railroiul ; it is iiise]>arably connected with abominable tyraimy and 
perilous imprisonment. 

AVhy dcx's tlie necessity of locking both doors exist only on the 
CJn*at Western ? Why is one of the doors left open on all other 
railways ? 

The public have a right to ever}- ml vantage under jM'nnitted 
momiiMjly which they would enjoy under free com|M>tition ; and 
tliey are unjust to themselves if they do not insist ujion this right. 
If tlien^ were two parallel railways, the one locking you in, and 
the other not, is them the smallest doubt which wouhl carry away 
all the business? Can there be any hesitation in which timid 
women, dnmken men, sages, phih>sophers, bishops, and all com- 
bustible iM'iiigs, would place tlieniselve> ? 

1 very nuich doubt the legality of ]<M-kiiig doors, and nTusing to 
(ijMii lliiMii. I arrive at a slalion where others are adiniiud ; but 
I am not ^ntlrred !o get out, thougli j>erhaps at the jwint of death. 
In all ollicr po-iiioiir. of life then* is egress where tUcr<i \a vcv^gN«%. 

ir> 
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Man is univontnlly the master of h'lH own body, except ho choofles 
to {(o from Ptuldington to Bridge water: there only the Habeas 
Corpus is refused. 

Nothing, in fact, (*an be more utterly silly or mistaken than tliis 
over-offioious care of the public ; as if every man, who was not a 
railway director, wius a child or a fool. But why stop here? 
"Why are not strait- waist coats used ? "Why is not the accidental 
traveller strapped down? Why do contusion and fracture still 
remain physically i>ossible ? 

Is not this extreme care of the ])ublic new ? When first mail- 
coaches lM»gaii to trav<?l twelve miles an hour, the outsides (if I 
rememlxT rightly) were never tied to the roof. In packets, lands- 
men are not locked into the cabin to prevent them from tumbling 
overlK)ard. This affectionate nonsense prevails only on the Great 
"Westt»ni. It is there only that men, women, and children (seeking 
the only mwle of tmnsit which remains), are, by these tender- 
hearted monoiKjHsts, immediately committed to their locomotive 
prisons. Nothing can, in fact, be so absurd as all this oflicious 
zeal. It is the duty of the directors to take all reasonable precau- 
tions to warn the public of danger — to make it clear that there is 
no negligeii(r<> on the part of the railroad directors ; and then, this 
done, if a fool-hardy person choose to exjKJse himself to danger, 
BO be it. Fools th(Te will Ikj on roads of iron, and on roads of 
gravel, and they must sulFer for their folly ; but why are Socrates, 
Solon, and Solomon, to be locked up ? 

But is all this, which appears so philanthropical, mere philan- 
thropy ? Does not th(», h)cking of the doors save servants and 
policemen? Does not economy mingle with these benevolent 
feelings ? Is it to save a few fellow-creatures, or a few ]>ounds, 
that the children of th(» West an* to be hermetically sealed in the 
locomotives ? I do not say it is so ; but I say it deserves a very 
serious examination whether it be wo or not. Great and heavy is 
the sin of the directors of this huge monopoly, if they repeat uj)on 
their own iron thtj trag(?dy of Paris, in order to increase their 
dividends a f<^w shillings j)er cent. 

The country hiw (perhaps inevitably) given way to this great 
monopoly. Nothing can make it tolerable^ for a moment, but the 
most severe and watchful jealousy of the nunmer in which its 
j)owerR are exercised. "We %W\V Vw^i v-^x^sAwucd rules, vexatious 
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rules, lll-tetflper, pure folly, and meddling and impertinent fmter- 

nity. It M the abM>lute duty of Lord Iii[x»n and Mr. Gladistone 

(if the directorH prove themt^elveis to be 8o inadequate to the new 

situation in which they are placed) to restrain and direct them by 

law ; and if theiMi two gentlemen are afraid of the reK[>on{$ibility 

of such kwH, they are deAcient in the moral c^>urage which their 

office requires, and the mo»t imi>ortant interests of the public are 

negl(x*tcd. I am, sir, your ol>edient servant, 

Hydsky Smith. 
May 21, 1S42. 



"LOCKING-IN" ON RAILWAYS. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle : — 

8ik: Since the letter ujK^n railroads which you were good 
enough to insert in your pajx*r, I liav<*. luir] »ome cxinversation with 
two gentlemen oflicially connected with the Great We«tr»m. Though 
nothing could l>e mon; courtw>U8 than their manner, nor more in- 
telligible tlian their arguments, I niinain uuKhaken as to the neces- 
sity of keeping the doors open. 

There is in the first phu'e, tlie effe<*t of imagination, the idea 
tliat all eM;ai>e is im|>ossibl<', that (let wliat will liapfH^n) you must 
sit quiet in fir^t class No. 2, whetlier they an? ix>unding you intf> a 
jam, or burning you iritr> a <;in<l('r, or crumbling you intr> a human 
[xjwder. T\wm excjcllent direc'tors, versant in wwxi and metal, 
Sffem to require that tlie imagination sliould W M^nt by K>me oth^r 
conveyamM*, and tliat only IojixIh of unimpaKsioned, unintr;llectual 
flesh and blo<xl shouhl Ix; darttfd along on tlie Westeni mil ; 
wliereas, the female homo is a »<T<;aming, parturient, interj<;ctional, 
hysterical animal, whoM5 deli<;afry and timidity mono|x>lists (even 
much as it may surprisi; them) must Ix; taught to cf>nsult The 
female, in all probal>ility, never would jump out ; but she thinks 
she may jump out when she pl<*as'*s ; and this is intenwily cjom- 
fortable. 

There are two sorts of dangers which liang over railroads. The 
one. retail dangers, where individuals only ani <M>ncerned ; the 
other, wholesale dangers, when; the whole train, or a considerable 
part of it, is put in jeopardy. For the first danger there is a rem- 
edy in the prudence of individuals; for the tecooA, \)b«t^ >* "oww^ 
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No man need be drunk, nor need he jump out when the carriage 
is in motion, but in the present state of science it is impossible to 
piianl rllrctimlly a<^inst the fracture of the axletree, or the explo- 
sion of tin; enf^ine ; and if the safetj of the one party cannot be 
consulted but by the diuigers of the other, if the foolish cannot be 
rcsi mined but by the unjust incarceration of the wise, the prior 
con<i(lenition is duo to those who have not the remedy for the evil 
iu their own bands. 

Hut the truth is — and so (after a hundred monopolizing exper- 
iments on public patience) the railroad directors will find it — there 
can be no oth(»r dependence for the safety of the public than the 
car(i which every human being is inclined to take of his own hfe 
and limbs. Everything beyond this is the mere lazy tyranny of 
monopoly, which makes no distinction between human beings and 
brown paper parcels. If riding were a monopoly, as travelling in 
ciirria;^(.'s is now become, there are many gentlemen whom I see 
riding in the Park upon such false principles, that I am sure the 
cantering and galloping directors would strap them, in the ardour 
of their afllection, to the saddle, padlock them to the stirrups, or 
compel them to ride behind a policeman of the stables ; and noth- 
ing but a motion from O'Brien, or an order from Gladstone, could 
release them. 

Let the company stick up all sorts of cautions and notices within 
tlieir carriages and without ; but, after that, no doors locked. If 
one door is allowed to be locked, the other will soon be so too ; 
there is no other security to the public than absolute prohibition 
of the practice. The directors and agents of the Great Western 
are individually excellent men ; but the moment men meet in pub- 
lic boards, they cease to be collectively excellent. The fund of 
morality becomes less, as the individual contributors increase in 
number. I do not accuse such respectable men of any wilful vio- 
lation of truth, but the memoirs which they are about to present 
will be, without the scrupulous cross-examination of a conmiittee 
of the House of Commons, mere wjiste-paper. 

But the most absurd of all legislative enactments is this hemi- 
plegian law — an act of Parhament to protect one side of the body 
and not the other. If the wheel comes off on the right, the open 
door is uppermost, and every one is saved. If, from any sudden 
a\'aJanche on the road, the carriage is prostrated to the left, the 
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locked door m nirpermmi^ all tsucaiH: w imjHmnlhh, and the railroad 
martjrrJom \K'^Uin, 

I.»«avc me to CM-uim in the )H^i way I can, aM the fire-fifflcfirM very 
kindly fK;rmit me Up do. I know very well the danger of getting 
oat on the ofl'-ttide ; hut e^eafH; Ia the afTair tA: a moment ; HUpfKjHe 
a train Ut liave pwtMi;d at that moment, I know I am Kafe from any 
other traiFM for twenty minut«;M or half an lifiur ; and if I do get 
out on the off-Hide I (U) not remain in the valley fif death U;twf;«;n 
the two trains, but jim over Uf the op|K;ttttf; hank in an inntant — 
only half-rYiantfTrl or men;ly hrfiwnf;d, ef;rtainly not <lone cmnjgh 
for the Gn;at We?*teni tVm^frUfrn. 

On Saturrlay morning hiAt, the wheel rjf tlie puhlic carriage, in 
which a friend of mine waM travelling, Utgan to Hmoke, hut wan 
pacitif'^J hy Heveral huekeLn of water, and prrx;eed#;d. Aft#!r five 
nufffi mil^i/^, the whole e^uruige wha full f/i' ^mokfr, the train waM 
with difTieidty tttri{i(K:d, and the Magrarit vehirle removf:fL The 
axht w&'i nearly in two, and in another mile would have }Mr«:n 

fOiilrr>afl travftlling 'm a delightful imprr^vement of human life. 
Man U U;rome a hird ; he nm fly longer and qui^'ker than a S^ilan 
f^rt(fA4\ The mamma nj.^h*-?* lixty mil^-* in two hour?* U) the ar'hing 
fing'rr of h«:r r-onjiigatiiig and <hTliniri;( ^.^nuiiniar-Uiy. The #iarly 
ScfitrUuiiiU *'f'r;iU:hoA himi<'lf in fhe nioniing mirtt-* of the north, 
and h;w f»*>mrlge in Pieirmlilly, U-i'orf. the H«!tting Mun. The Vtw.y- 
iUt pri^T^t, aft^ir a nj^h of on*^ hunrJred milrrn, apfx^ar.H with hi/t little 
volimie of nofMtf jn.ie at iUc. hr^akfant of hi.-* lxKik;itelhfr. Kv^rything 
i^ wiir, ev#:ry thing i^ imnifrliate — time, di^^tan^v;, and delay, are 
aUilijihfrd. liut, though ehanning and fa-ni^inating ;im all this i.^', 
w« muMt nr>t .-^hiit our #ry#;H to the pric^*. we ;^haH frfiy for it. 'Hifr^r 
will U: f'.Vfry thre*- or four y#rarM home dreailful nui^rfmrre — whole 
tniini will Ui hurUtd down a f»r#'eipi#'#r, and two hundrfd or thn;e 
hundnrd ]^4'r'^f)UA will Ik? kilM on th#! «jK;t. Then: will h*! every 
jufw tkiui then a gffat eomhu^tion of human UttVu-A, oa there han 
hw.fi at Pari-* ; tlir-n all the new.tt{»aii«:ri up in amw — a thou.<«and 
r»-;ru I at ion 4 forgott**n iw i^fntti oa the din*i't#ir?* dar#! — lourl Menram.4 
of rlur vlfK'ify whi.^tUr — mono[ioly Iwk^ and Uiltn sm U-fon;. 

Til'- lo^'kijig pl*-a of dinrr-ror^ U philanthroffy ; and I admit tliat 
to guard men from thf; fy^mmi^Aion of moral evil U an philanthrr^pi- 
(vil M to prevent phyftical ftulTering. There in, I clIU)^^i\ ^Vcvinv^ 
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propensity in mankind to travel on railroadB without paying ; and 
to look mtuikind in till they have completed their share of the con- 
trafrt, lA bcn(*v(il(;nt, bocauAc it guards the species from degrading 
fuid immonil <*onduct ; but to bum or crush a whole train, merely 
to prevent u few immoral insides from not paying, is, I hope, a 
littlo more than Kij)on or Gladstone will bear. 

We }iav<! bften, up to this ix)int, very careless of our railway 
re^latioHH. Tht; first }Ktrson of rank who is killed will put every- 
Uiing in order, and produce a code of the most careful rules. I 
hofx*. it will not b(*. one of the bench of bishops ; but should it be 
HO d(;stincd, let the bunied bishop — the unwilling Latimer — re- 
metiil)er that, however painful gradual concoction by fire may be, 
his death will ])roduce unsi)eakable benefit to the public. Even 
So<lor ati<l Man will be better than nothing. From that moment 
the b»id efliictK of th(i monojwly are destroyed ; no more fatal defer- 
(jnre to the; directors ; no desfiotic incarceration ; no barbarous in- 
attiintion to the. anatomy and physiology of the human body ; no 
conirnilmont to lowjmotive prisons, with warrant We shall then 
find it |)ossible — 

"Voyager libro nans mourir." 

Sydney Smith. 

JUMB 7, 1842. 



nUUMNO ALIVK OX llAILROADS. 
To ihfi Editor of the Morning ChronicU: — 

Sir : — I laving gradually got into this little controversy respect- 
ing the biirnitig human beings alive on the railroads, I must beg leave, 
I)n^paratory to th(^ introduction of the bill, to say a few more words 
on the Hubjccl. If I could have my will in these matters, I would 
introduce into the bill a clause absolutely prohibitory of all lock- 
ing d(K)rrt on railroads ; but its that fascinating board, the Board of 
Tnido, d(H»s not love this, and as the public may, after some repe- 
titions of roasted huiiianity, be better prepared for such peremptory 
legislation, the better method, j)erhaps, will 1k», to give to the Board 
of Trade th(» power of opening doors (one or both), with the custom- 
ary penalties against the* companies for disobedience of orders, and 
then th(». Hoard may use this power as tlie occasion may require. 

To |mss a one-legged law, giving power over one door, and not 
tlw other, would, poTV\K\vft W \oo «5aw3iYv\ for human endurance. If 
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nflroad oompanies were aware of their real and extended inter- 
ests, they would not harass the public bj vexatious regulatjons, 
nor, under the plea of humanity (tho.igfa really for purposes <^ 
economy), expose them to serious peril. The country are very 
angry with themselves for having granted the monopoly, and very 
angT}' for the instances of carelessness and oppression which have 
appeared in the working of the system: the heaviest fines are inflict- 
ed by coroner's juries, the heaviest damages are given by common 
juries. Railroads have daily proof of their unpopularity. If Par- 
liament get out of temper with these metallic ways, they will visit 
them with hiws of iron, and burst upon them with the high pres- 
sure of despotism. 

The wayfiiring men of the North will league with the way&ring 
men of the West — South and East will join hand in hand against 
them. All the points of the compass will combine against these ven- 
ders of velocity and traders in transition. I hope a clause will be 
introduced, compelling the Board of Trade to report twice a year to 
Parliament, upon the accidents of railroads., their causes, and their 
prevention. The public know little or nothing of what happens 
on the raiL All the men with letters upon the collars of their 
coats are sworn to secrecy — nothing can be extracted from them ; 
when an}-thing happens they neither appear to see nor hear you. 

In case of conflagration, you would be to them as so many joints 
on the spit. It has occurred to ^ye hundred persons, that soft im- 
pediments behind and before (such as wool), would prevent the 
dangers of meeting or overtaking. It is not yet understood why a 
carriage on fire at the end of the train cannot be seen by the driver 
of the engine. All this may be great nonsense ; but the public ought 
to know that these points have been properly considered; they 
should know tliat there are a set of oflicers paid to watch over their 
interests, and to guard against the perpetual encroachments, the 
carelessness, the insolence, and the avarice of monopoly. • 

Why do not our dear Ripon and our youthful Gladstone see 
this, and come cheerfully to the rescue ? and instead of wrapping 
themselves up in transcendental philosophy, and the principles of 
letting-aloneness, why do they not at once do what ought to be done 
— what must be done — and what, alter many needless butcheries, 
they will at last be compelled to do ? Yours, Stdnet Smith. 

Jnrs 18, 184S. 
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[Sir RcAtf^n Pef'l having insinuatedL in the House of Commons, 
thAt xU*' Af-al «>f SviIni'V Smith in the Railway Question might be 
owin^r to iMTHiruil tt.*ar, the following characteristic replj api>eared 
in a ilaiiy j>a|jvr.] 

To Sir Robert Peel: — 

A rnifl attack upon me, Sir Robert, to attribute all my inter- 
f«.T»'nri; ulth the artiitrarv proceedings of railroads to personal fear. 
Nuthin;^ «-an l>«r mure un^rrateful and unkind. I thought onlj of 
yuii. and tor you. aa many whig gentlemen will bear me testimony, 
who ri'buk«'d m<* tor my anxiety. I i^aid to myself and to them. 
*• Our lovtrly and intrepid minister may lie overthrown on the rail. 
Tlif lfi<'k«'d ihttyr may l>e uppermost, lie will kick and call on the 
S|M-ak(:r 2Uid S«'rgeant-at-Arm.s in vain. Nothing will remain of 
all lii< iinu-f-^, liis rit.'xibility, hU fascinating, facetious fun, his Kicial 
wannth ; nothing of his flow of soul, of his dear heavy pleasantry, 
of hi.H prevailing skill to impart disorderly wishes to the purest 
heart. Nothing will remain of it at all, but a heap of ashes for 
the parish chunh of Tamworth. lie perishes at the moment he 
is iKjroniin^ a« iwwerful in the drawing-room of Court as in the 
House of Parliament — at the moment when Ilullah (not without 
hoJ)e^ of ultimate >uccess), is teaching him to sing and Melnotte 
to tlanee/' 

I have no <loubt of your bravery. Sir Robert, though you have 
of mine ; but then consich-r what different lives we have led, and 
what a seh(x>l of eourag<i is that troop of yeomanry at Tamworth, 
the lory Feneibles. Who can doubt of your courage who lias 
seen you at thifir head, marching up Pitt stn;et, through Dunda? 
K(|uare, on the Liver|MKil huie, and looking all the while like those 
beautiful medals of JMlona Frigida and Mars sine sanguine^ the 
very horsr's looking at you as if you were going to take away 
three per cent, of their oats ! After such spectacles as these, the 
a<;c(junt you give of your own courage cannot be doubted. The 
only little circumstance which I cannot entirely reconcile to tin* 
j>osseshion of this very high attribute in so eminent a degree is, 
that you should have scilecteil, for your uncourteous attack, enemies 
who cannot resent, and a place where there can be no reply. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Stdnbt Smite. 



\ 
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LETTERS ON AMERICAX DEBTS. 



The Humble Petitiox of the Ret. Stdn-et Smith to die 
House of Congress at Washixgtox. 

I PETiTiox your honourable House to institute some measures 
for tlie restoration of American credit, and for the repayment of 
debts incurred and repudiated bv several of the States. Your 
Petitioner lent to the State of Pennsylvania a sum of money, for 
the purpose of some public improvement. The amount, though 
smalL is to him important, and is a saving from a life income, 
made with difficulty and privation. If their refusal to pay (from 
which a very large number of English families are suffering) had 
been the result of war. produced by the unjust aggression of 
powerful enemies ; if it had arisen from civil discord ; if it had 
proceeded trom an improvident application of means in the first 
years of self-government ; if it were the act of a poor State strug- 
gling against the barrenness of nature — every friend of America 
would have been contented to wait for better times : but the fraud 
is committed in the profound peace of Pennsylvania, by the 
richest State in the Union, after the wise investment of the lK>r- 
rowed money in roads and canals, of which the repudiators are 
every day reaping the advantage. It is an act of bad taith which 
(all its circumstances considered) has no parallel, and no excuse. 

Nor is it only the loss of property which your Petitioner laments. 
He laments' still more that immense power which the bad faith of 
America has given to aristocratical opinions, and to the enemies of 
free institutions in the old worid. It is vain any longer to appeal 
to history, and to point out the wioo^ ^Ynsc^ ^^ i&as£^ ^^^k^^ 
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rorcivfrl fmm tho few. The AmcriraiLs, who boosit to have im- 
])nivcfl ttir* irwtitiitions of tlir* old worlil, have at lea^t equallM its 
(Tiuu'i^. A f^rcut mUion, iii\*T trampliiiji^ under foot all earthly 
tyniriny, Iijim \x'vn guilty of a fraud oa enormous as ever disgraced 
the; worHt king of the mcMt (Ivf^nvlvd nation of Europe. 

It 'lA most ]>ainful to your Petitioner to see that American cit^ 
izcrm excites wh('rever th<?y may go, the recollection tliat they 
iKilong to a dirihom^st i)eopIe, who pride themselves on liaving 
tri(rk(!d mid pilhigfrd Kuro(>e; and this mark is fixe«l by their faitli- 
IcMs h'gislators on s<im(i of th(i Ixist and most honourable men in 
tlic. world, whom evc*ry Knglishman has l>ecn eagcT to s<*c and 
proud to rovji'ivv.. 

It is a suhj*;(!t of serious concM*ni to your Petitioner tluit you are 
lonin^ all tliat jK^wer which the friends of freedom rejoiced tliot 
yoii [K)s.Hrvsrt(;(l, looking ufwrn you as the ark of human happineso, 
and IIh! most splendid pieture of justiee and of wisdom tlmt the 
world had yet w;en. Little did the friends of America ex|>ect it, 
and Htid is the speetiwtle to see you rejected by every State in 
Kurope, as a nation with whom no contract can be made, l)ecaiuc 
noiu; will b(; ke]>t; unstable in the very foundations of social life, 
dr;fi(!ient in tli(! elements of g(Kid faith, men who pnrfer any l(ia<l 
of infamy however gn*at, to any pressure of taxation how<!vrr 
light. 

Nor is it ordy this gigantic bankruptcy for so nrmny degrees of 
longitude and latitude which your ]>etitioner deplores, but he ig 
alarmed also by that U)Ui\ want of sluunc with which these things 
have beendotH>. ; the callous immorality with which KurojH* has 
been plundered, that d(;adne>ss of i\u*, moral sense which seems to 
j)reclu(le all return to honc^sly, to j)erpetuate this new infamy, hm<I 
to threaten its extension over c^very Stale; in the Union. 

To any man of n«al pliilantliroj>y, who receives pleasure from 
the improvein<Mits of the world, the n^jmdiation of the puhlic: 
dr«bts of Americji, and the shanudc^ss manner in which it hits been 
talkful of and done, is the most niehmcholy event wbi(di has hap- 
])(?ned during IIk; existence of the present generation. Your Pe- 
titioner sinee-n^Iy prays that the gn^at and good men still existiiifj 
amcmg you nuiy, by teaching to the United Statiis the deep dis- 
grace th<^y have incurred in the whole world, restore them to moral 

salthy to tliat high position they have lost, and which, for the 
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happiness of numkiiid, it u so inifxiflant tbej should ever loajn- 
tain ; Tkht the United States are now working oat the grealef^l of 
ail fiolitjcal problems, and ufjon that confederacy the ejes of 
thinking men are intensely fixed, to see how far the ma« erf" man- 
kind can he trusted with the management of their own affiuTB, 
and the estahlishment of their own happiness. 

Mat lb, 1M3. 



LETTKB !• 

To the Edkor of Ike Morning ChromcU :— 

Sib : Yoa did me the favoar. some time since, to insert in your 
valoaljle journal a petition of mine to the American Congress, for 
the repayment of a loan m&rle by rac. in cr>mmon with many other 
DnwjMT pii^ple, U# the State of Pennsylvania. For that f^etition I 
have bc^n abased in the grr>sse<st manner by many of the Ameri- 
can jwpers. After Kime weeks* reflection. I f*ee no rea^^on to alter 
my opinions, or U} retract my exprf^sions. What I then said was 
not wild declamation, bat mf^-ared truth. I rffK'tat again, that no 
owiduct was ever mor^* pn^fligatrf* than that of the State of P<'nn- 
sylvania. Hi<^t/irv (tinnot patt* m it : and iH no d^-luded Ix'ing 
ima;.nije tliat they will ever rf'jmy a singl<' farthing — thi'ir [K^'ople 
hav*' ta«?te<l of the dangen>Uf» luxury' of di^bonefity, and they will 
nev*'r Ixr brciugbt back to th** hom«'ly ruU* of right. Tlie mon^y 
XTvai'Vii-Ufmv- of tb** Ami-rican- ar** iK-oomr* a by- word among the 
nation- of Knroji*'. In fvftry prammar-'^'lifiol of tlie old world 
cut Gr<frfi9 CaUnjdfu i* tran^^latiffl — tb'- Am*w*aii dividend*. 

1 anj no enemy to Ameri^-a. I lov<*d and vAmhvM lionf«t 
Aineri<« wh^-n f^b*' n-^jM-i-t*-*! tb«' lawj* of jKiand"-. f'billin;r=. and 
yufcx and I thf>ught tb<' Tnited Stat'-* the mor^t maginfiffni pi'*- 
ture of human liappine^^*: I me<ldU' now in the*e matt^T* !>«*- 
cauM' I Iuop fraud — l^ecause I pity tb** mtery it ha** fiC<^-ioned 
— lKf«uM- I nvium over the liatre*! it lias excite*! against frf*e in- 
slit u lion •. 

AnjonjF tb*» diMrussirjns to whi^-h the moral lubricitie* of thi-* in- 
solvent i»<'Oj»b' liave piven birth, tbey have arrogat'/d Xo them- 
eelv*-* tb<' rijfbt of hitting in judgm<'nt ujKin the projK'rty of their 
creditors — of deciding who among them is rich, and who poor, 
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and who are proper objecta of compasdionate pajment ; bat in the 
name of ^ferniry, the great god of thierea, did any man eyer hear 
of dehtr>rrt alh;ging the wealth of the lender aa a reason for eln(^ 
the fiayment of the loan ? Ia the Stock Exdiange a place for the 
tables of the monej-lendern ; or is it a achool of moralists, who 
may umfTce the rich, exalt the poor, and correct the inequalities 
oi' fortiinf; ? Ifl IUdfUe an instrument in the hand of ProTidence 
to (\xix\i thr; humble, and nend the rich emptj awraj? Does 
AmfTinin I'mvidence work with sach instruments as BiddU^ /^ 

Hut rhn only grjod part of this bad moralitj is not acted ap<HL 
Th#' rich an? roblK;d, but the poor are not pud: thej growl against 
\\u'. (livifb'iid.s of Dives, and don't lick the sores of Lazarus. 
'V\u'y )M\\7A\^ with loud acclamations, on the monej-bags of Jones 
Jyoyd, liothncliild, and Haring, but thej do not give back the jHt- 
tanrvi of the; widow, and the bread of the child. Those knaves 
of tlu; setting sun may call me rich, for I have a twentieth part 
of the. iiicom*? of the -^Vrchbidhop of Canterbury ; but the curate 
of till*. ut\xi paririli is a wretched soul, bruised by adversity; and 
th<i \\\vi'o. hundred pounds for his children, which it has taken 
liJH lifif! to Havfi, \a vjxUin and drunken by the mean men of Penn- 
Hy I variia — by imm who are always talking of the virtue and hon- 
our of tlK! IJnitfrl States — by men who soar above others in 
what tlic.y s«y, and sink below all nations in what they do — who, 
nftiT floating on X\\^^ heaven of declamation, fall down to feed on 
the offal and garl>age, of the earth. 

P(;r.^onH who are not in tlie secret are inclined to consider the 
abominable (!onduet of the r(;f)udiating States to proceed from 
exhaustion — " Tliey don't [)ay because they cannot pay ; whereas, 
from estimates which have just now reached this country', this is 
the j)icture of the finaiH^es of the insolvent states. Their debtu 
may be alx>ut 200 millions of dollars ; at an interest of 6 per cent, 
this makes an annual (;harg(i of 12 millions of dollars, which is litde 
more tlian 1 per cent, of their income in 1840, and may be 
presumed to be less than 1 per cent, of their present income ; but 
if they were all to f)rovide funds for the punctual payment of 
interest, the debt could readily l)e converted into a 4 or 5 percent, 
stock, and the excess, converted into a sinking fund, would dis- 
clmrge the debt in less than thirty years. The debt of Pennsyl- 
vonia^ estimated at 40 im!li\ioT\& o^ (Vc^^^ax^, \»«»2c^^ ^ ^ ^er ooity 
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an annual intercut of 2 millionH. TIh3 income of thiji State wai«y 
in 1840, 131 millionH of dollurrt, arid w probably at thifl time not 
IcfM than 150 millionH: a nK revciniie of only 1} f>er cent, would 
product! the 2 millionH n*quirerl. So that the price of national 
chanu^tfT in Pennnylvania in 1 ^ |K*r (!(*nt. on the net incrime ; and 
if thiH nmrket price of moraln were oHtablinhr'd here, a gentl(;man 
of a thouHund a year would dclilH*rately and ])ublicly Hubmit 
to infamy for £]/> ])er annum ; and a ]HKir man, who by lalxiriouH 
induHtry had navcd on^^ hundn*rl a y^ar, would incur gen<*ral 
dingracc luid oppnibrium for thirty Hhillinpt by the year. Thens 
really Hhould Ix*. lunatic unyluniM for nationn hh well aH for in- 
dividuals. 

Hut they iMff^in to fed all this : their tonr^ iH chan^e<l ; they talk 
with bated breath and whispering apolof^y, and allay with Home 
cold dropH of UKHleHty their Hkippin<{ npirit. They HtnittiMl into 
thin miserable hintory, and befrin to think of nneaking out. 

And then the huIkIoIouh pre>H of Ameri(>a contendn that the 
Knf^liHh under hiniilar eircunistanfri^H would aet with their own 
debt in tlnr Hiune manner ; but there are many Knf^liHh ccrnKtituen- 
c'ieH where are thousandH not worth a hhillin^, and no Kuch idea 
luiH Ixrfii broai'hed amon^ tlieni, nor ban any jK'tition U) HUeh efTf*et 
In^en pn*sent«Ml to the h'pslature. But what if they did atrt in 
Hueh a manner, w<iuld it Ixr a eonduet less wieked than that of the 
Anierieans? Ih there not one immutable law of justice? — Ih it 
not written in the )>ook? Does it not beat in the heart ? — are the 
gn'at f^uide-iiiarkH of life to !>«• eoM<*ealed l)y sueh iionsenHe an thin? 
I deny the fiwrt on wliieh the r<>asonin^ in founded; and if the 
farts were tnie, the n*a-onin;^ would be false. 

I never meet a Pennsylvaiiian at a London dinner without 
feeling a di/iposiiion to h«*ize and divide him; — to allot bin Iniaver 
to on<* sulfiTer and his eoat to another — to a))))ropriate liin jKK'ket- 
bandkerehicf to the orphan, and to eonifort the widow with bin 
HilviT wateh, Hnmdway rin;^-, and the London (2ui<h*, whieh he 
always earrifs in his |>ocki'ts. I low sueh a nuui ean fci himself 
down al an Kn;rli-h labb* witbfMit fec'liri;.^ that he owe-t two or 
tlipM* poiiiiiU to eviTv man in rompany I atn al a lo-s to eonei'ive : 
he ha-* no niort* ri;:ht to mt with hoin'-t mkii tlian a h'pcr ha-' to 
eat with rji'jiii im.-m. If Ih* lisi • a p;irli<*I«- of honour in hi- «'f»ni^o- 
flition he should ."-liiit hiniM'lf up, suvl av, *• V c\vv\\\v\\, \\\\\\^v\ >4;\>\\ 
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jou, I bolonfr to a degraded people — I moflt hide myself — I am 
a plun«l«*rf»r from IVnnsylvania." 

Fipiiro to yc)urs<»lf a Pennsylvanian receiving foreigners in his 
own country, walking over the public works with them, and 
sliowin^ thorn I^reenoui) Lake, Swindling Swamp, Craflj Canal, 
and liogiics* Railway, and other dishonest works. ^ This swamp 
we j^iifH'd," say.s the patriotic borrower, " by the repudiated loan ik 
182S. Oiirranal robbery was in 1830; we pocketed your good 
jM?o|)l('*s inon<?y for the railroad only last year." All this may 
RCfrin very smart to the ^Vmericans ; but if I had the misfortnne to 
be born among such a |)eoplc, the land of my fathers should not 
ret.'iin m<^ a »inr^le moment aAer the act of repudiation. I would 
apiM'ui from my fathers to my forefathers. I would fly to New- 
gate for gr(»ater jmrity of thought, and seek in the prisons of Eng- 
land for bett«*r ruh's of life. 

This new and vain peoi)le can never forgive us for having pre- 
ceded them 300 years in civilization. They are prepared to enter 
into th(i most l)loody wars in P^ngland, not on account of Oregon, 
or boundaries, or right of search, but because our clothes and 
carriage's are better mad(', and because Bond Street beats Broad- 
way. Wise \V(;bst(jr does all he can to convince the people that 
these an; not lawful aiuses of war ; but wars, and long wars, they 
will one day or another produce; and this, perhaps, is the only 
advantages of n^pudiation. The Americans cannot gratify tlieir 
avarice and ambition at once ; they cannot cheat and conquer at 
the same. tiin(^ The warlike power of every country depends on 
tlieir Three jxjr cents. H Cajsar were to reappear upon earth, 
Wfittenhall's List would be more important than his Commentaries; 
Rothschild would open and shut the temple of Janus ; Thomas 
Baring, or Hates, would probably command the Tenth Legion, 
and the soldiers would niarcli to battle with loud cries of Scrip 
and Omnium reduced, Consols and Cajsar ! Now, the Americans 
have vui th(?mselvcs off from all resources of credit. Having been 
as dishonest as they can b<;, they are prevented from being as 
foolish as thc^y wish to be. In the whole habitable globe they 
cannot borrow a guinea, and they cannot draw the sword because 
th(»y have not money to buy it. 

If I were an Ameri(!an of any of the honest States, I woidd 
nev(;r rest till 1 had compelled Pennsylvania to be as honest as 
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mjeelL The bad faith of that State brings disgrace on all ; just 
as common snakes are killed because vipers are dangerous. I 
have a general feeling, that bj that breed of men I have been 
robbed and ruined, and I shudder and keep aloof. The pecuniary 
credit of every State is affected by Pennsylvania. Ohio pays ; 
bat with such a bold bankruptcy before their eyes, how long will 
Ohio pay? The truth is, that the eyes of all capitalists are 
averted from the United States. The finest commercial under- 
standings will have nothing to do with them. Men rigidly just, 
who penetrate boldly into the dealings of nations, and work with 
vigour and virtue for honourable wealth — great and high-minded 
merchants — will loathe, and are now loathing, the name of Amer- 
ica : it is becoming, since its fall, the common-shore of Europe, and 
the native home of the needy villain. 

And now, drab-coloured men of Pennsylvania, there is yet a 
moment left: the eyes of all Europe are anchored upon you — 

" Surrexit mandus justis furiis :" 

start up from that trance of dishonesty into which you are plung«d ; 
don't think of the flesh which walls about your life, but of that 
sin which has hurled you from the heaven of character, which 
hangs over you like a devouring pestilence, and makes good men 
sad, and ruffians dance and sing. It is not for Gin Sling and 
Sherry Cobler alone that man is to live, but for those great prin- 
ciples against which no argument can be listened to — principles 
which give to every power a double power above their functions 
and their offices, which are the books, the arts, the academies that 
teach, lift up, and nourish the world — principles (I am quite seri- 
ous in what I say) above cash, superior to cotton, higher than 
currency — principles, without which it is better to die than to live 
which every servant of Grod, over every sea and in all lands, 
should cherish — usqtie ad ahdita sptramenta animce. 

Yours, &c Sydney Smith. 

NOVSMBEB 3, 1843. 



LETTER II. 
To the Editor of the Morning Ckronide : — 

Sir : Having been unwell for some days past, I have had no 
opportunity of paying my respects to General Duff Green, who 
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(whatever be his other merits) has certainly not shown himself a 
Washington in defence of his country. The General demands, 
with a beautiful simplicity, " Whence this morbid hatred of Amer- 
ica T* But tliis question, all-affecting as it is, is stolen from Pil- 
jMiy's fables. " A fox," says Pilpay, " caught by the leg in a tnap 
near the farm-yard, uttered the most piercing cries of distress; 
forthwith all the birdi* of the yard gathered round him, and seem- 
i>d to delight in his misfortune ; hens chuckled, geese hissed, dudes 
quacked, and chanticleer with shrill cockadoodles rent the air. 
' Whence,* said the fox, stepping forward with infinite gravity, 
* whence this morbid hatred of the fox? What have I done? 
Whom have I iryured ? I am overwhelmed with astonishment at 
these symi)tom8 of aversion.' * Oh, you old villain,' the poultry 
exclaimed, * Where arc our ducklings? Where are our goslings? 
Did not I see you running away yesterday with my mother in 
your mouth? Did you not eat up all my relations last week? 
You ought to die the worst of deaths — to be pecked into a thou- 
sand pieces.'" Now hence. General Green, comes the morbid 
hatred of America, as you term it — because her conduct has 
been predatory — because she has ruined so many helpless chil- 
dren, so many miserable women, so many aged men — because she 
has disturbed the order of the world, and rifled those sacred 
treasures which human virtue had hoarded for human misery. 
Why is such hatred morbid ? Why, is it not just, inevitable, in- 
nate? Why, is it not disgracefiil to want it? Why, is it not 
honourable to feel it ? 

Hate America ! ! ! I have loved and honoured America all my 
life ; and in the Edinburgh Review, and at all opportunities which 
my trumpery sphere of action has afforded, I have never ceased to 
praise and defend the United States ; and to every American to 
whom I have had the good fortune to be introduced, I have proffer- 
ed all the hospitality in my power. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
enormous dishonesty ; nor, remembering their former state, can I 
restrain myself from calling on them (though I copy Satan) to 
spring up from the gulf of infamy in which they are rol- 
ling— 

" Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen." 

I am astonished that the honest States of America do not draw 
a cordon sanitaire round their unpaying brethren — that the truly 
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mmrantile Xeir-T<Hrkers. and the thoroaghbr honest people of 
Massai^aaett?* do hoc in their Earopean Tisits wear a amtbnn 
with *" S. S^ or Sobrent States.'^ worked in pM letters upon the 
coot, and receqpte in Ihil of all demands tamboored on the waist- 
coats, and "^ oar own property'' tignred on their pantaIoon& 

Bat the General seems shocked that I shoald saj the Americans 
eannot go to war wichoat money: bat what do I mean by war? 
Not imzpdons into Canada — not the embodying of miHftia in Ore- 
gon : bat a long, tedioas, maritinie war of fixir or tive years* dara- 
tioo. Is any man so foolish as to sappoee that Rothschild has 
nothing to do with sach wars as these ? And that a bankrupt 
State, withoat the power of borrowing a shilling in the world, may 
not be crippled in such a contest ? We all know that the Ameri- 
cans can tight. Xobody doabcs their coorage. I see now in mT 
mind*s eve a whole army on the plains ot' PennsylTanIa in battle 
array, immense corps of insolvent light intantry. regiments of 
heavy horse debtors, battalions ot' repadiators, brigades ot' bank- 
nzpts, with Vim sasu /wry*fr. ou mryurir. on their banners, and (erif 
aUnno on their trumpets : all these desperate debtors would tight to 
the death tor their country, and probablv drive into the sea their 
invading creditors. Ot' their courage. I repeat again. I have no 
doubc I wish I had the same coniidence in their wisdom. But 
I believe they will become inioiicuced by the dattery of imprinci- 
pleii orators : and. instead ot' entering with us into a noble compe- 
tition in m.-ikinir calico (^the great object tor which the Anglo-Sax- 
on race appears to have been created) they will waste their hap- 
piness and their money (if they can get any^ in years of silly, 
blootiy. tbolish. and accursed war, to prove to the world that 
Perkins is a real tine gentleman, and that the carrooades of the 
Wiishiniiton steamer will carry tinher than those of the Britisher 
Victoria. «>r the Robert Peel vessel-of-war. 

I am accused of applying the epithet repa«iiation to States 
which have not repudiated. Perhiips -fo : but then these latter 
States have not paid- But what Is the •irfference between a man 
who ?ay"?, - 1 dijn't owe you anything, and will not pay you." and 
anoch'iT wh«> >ays, " I do owe you a sum." and who, having admit- 
teti :he -irf »c never pays it ? There seems in the drst to be fome 
sli;iht ool(>ur of right ; but the second is broad, blazing., retulgent, 
meridian fraud. 

16 
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It may }n: very true: that rich aiid educated men in Pennnylva- 
nia wi.-h to |f;iy th<: (h;t>t. mid that the real objectors are the Dutch 
aiid (ff-niiati ii;rrKMiltuririti*, who cannot be made to understand the 
effc'ft of ('U:inu-Uir ujion clover. All this may be very true, but it 
U a rioifjffttic quarrel, llieir church- wardens of reputation must 
rnak<; a priviite raUj of infamy for themselves — we have nothing 
to do with this rate. The real quarrel is the Unpaid World versus 
xlv Siai*; of renrirfylvania. 

All' I now, dear Jonatluin, let me beg of you to follow the advice 
of a real friend, wlio will say to you wliat Wat Tyler had not the 
■.':•: to hay, and wlixU all sjieakers in the eleven recent Pennsyl- 
».]!.. I ' '•• lion- have cautiou-sly ali.stained from saying — ^^ Make a 
;., .• I'ii'ij-; : Ijool; up at onw, and fwiy." You have no conception 
oi lii" ';M(i.|iiy and cont«.*mpt to which you are exposing yourselves 
iiii o\ « 1- Ivjn;]K;. Bull irt naturally disfiosed to love you, but he 
IdVf* iiol>orly who dwsA not pay him. His iuuiginary pararlise h 
; ii:ii.: piani't of puiurtual payment, where rearly money prevails, 
and wlK^re d(;l)t tuid di.s<^>uiit are unknown. As for me, as soon as 
r hear thai the last farthing is paid U) the last creditor, I will ap- 
fXiar on my kiwAtA at the bar of the Pennsylvanian Senate in the 
plunH'o|>i<*«*an rolx? of American c/>ntroverHy. Kach Conscript 
•Joiiatlian sliall trickle over me a few dro[>s of tar, and help to dec- 
orat<; nie witli tlioHe }H;nal plumes in which the vani|ujshed reason- 
er of tli(^ transatlantic world does homage to the physii;al sii|>eri- 
ority of liis opiKjiients. And now, having eased my soul of its 
indignation, and sold my stock at 40 per cent, discount, I sulkily 
Ti'Xin*, from the Hul)je(!t, with a fixed intention of lending no more 
money to irov, and enlightened re})ublics, but of employing my 
mon<7 liraieeforth in buying uj) AbyHsinian fK)nds, and purcliasing 
intcj thti 'J'urkish Fours, or the Tunis Three-and-a-half per Cent, 
funds. 

Stdnky Smitu. 

NovBMHBii 22, 1843. 
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A FRAGMENT ON 

THE HUSH ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH.* 



The revenue of the Irish Roman Catholic Church is made up 
of half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones, and fragments of old clothes, 

* This anrevised fragment was foand among the papers of Sydney Smith 
after his death. It was first published in April, 1845, with the prefatory 
remark that, " if it serve no other purpose, will, at least, prove that his last, 
as well as his earliest efforts, were exerted for the promotion of religious 
freedom, and may satisfy those who have objected to his later writings, be- 
cause his own interest appeared to be bound up with his opinions, that he 
did not hesitate to the last moment of his life, boldly to advocate what he 
considered to be justice to others." The manuscript was accompanied by the 
following Private Memoranda of Subjects intended to have been introduced 
in the Pamphlet, &c. The subjects marked by a star are treated of in the 
Fragment. 

Debates in the House of Conmions in 1825, on the motion of Lord F. 
Egerton, for the support of the Roman Catholic clergy. Printed separ- 
ately, I believe, in Ireland. 
Evidence before the House of Commons, in 1824 and 1825, including 

Doyle's. 
A Speech of Charles Grant's, in 1819, on a motion of James Daly to enforce 

the Insurrection Act. 
Debates on Maynooth, in February last (1844). 
Hard case of the priest's first year. 
Provision offered by Pitt and Castlereagh, and accepted by the hierarchy. 

* Send ambassadors to Constantinople, and refuse to send them to Rome. 
England should cast off its connection with the Irish Church. 

Lord F. Egerton's plan for paying the Roman Catholic clergy in 1825. The 
prelates agree to take the money. 

* Old mode of governing by Protestants at an end. 

* Vast improvements since the Union, and fully specified in Martin, page 35. 

* Priests dare not thwart the people, for fear of losing money. 

* Dreadful oppression of the people. 

* Bishops dare not enforce their roles. They must have money. 



'M'A flHR Ifl NOT WELL* 

ftiKl thoftc Triflh oW cloth<». They wonhip often in horek, or in 
i\ui ojH'fi air, fmm th« w^rt/i/ of any place of wonhip. Their 
ro]\i(um JH thf. ntlif^ion of three fourths of the population ! Not 
fur off, in a wi^II-winrlowMl and well-roofed houM, w a well-paid 
VroUwUiui cWTj^ymnn, pn*4M-.hinf5 to fltooLt and haiwockfi, and crying 
in the. wihlvnu'^n; uoar him the clerk, near him the Mexton, near 
liini i]w H('Xton*H wife — furiciUH agaimt the errorH of Popery, and 
willing to lay down iUo.'ir liveH for the great tn^tha «Mtal>lifshed at 
thr l)i(^t<if Aiif(Hhiirg. 

There in a Htory in the fj^sinflti^r family which paaisea under the 

nani*! of 

" S/ie is TKft weUr 

A Proti'Hfmit chTgyuifui, whose cJiurch was in the neighbourhood, 
wfirt 11 ^nc.-«t at tlic houMt of that upright and exc^dlent man, tlic 
I )nk<' of LcinHlrr. If*; had h('(rn HUiying there? thrfje or four day8 ; 
nnd (»n Siiliirdiiy night, as th<jy Wffn? all n;tiring to their ror^nw, 
till' link*' Hiiid, ** W<' nhiill wm'X to-morrow at breakfaHt.'' " Not bo," 
wiifl onr MilrHimi IVotiHtJint; "your hour, my lonl, Ih a little too 
hil«« \'nv UH' ; I am vrry particular in tlie diHchargeof my duty, and 
yiMir bn'akfMMt will intcrfi'nt witli my church." I'he duke was 
ploa«*«Ml with tho \i^ry jiropcr cxcuhcm of hin guest, and tlnjy wi\y 
firatcd for tin' ni^lil ; his grace, jicrhapM, deeming hii* palaee more 
Mafc frnni all iIh- v\\U of life for containing in its fxi.som wuch an 
nxiMuplarv Hon of tli** Cliurcli, The firnt [H;rw>n, however, whom 
the duke naw in tli<* ni(»rning, ufKin entering the break fust-rrx>m, 
wa8 our punctual Protentant, deep in rolls and butt^^r, his finger in 
an e^g. and a large kII^m' i»f the best TipjM'niry ham mtcured on hiii 
plate. " Delij^htiMl to Hi'f? you, my dear vic-ar," said the duke; 
"lait I nuHt nay a-* nnu'li surprised its delighted." "Oh, don't you 
know what Iuh liapprned ?'* said the sacreil breiJcfaster, "«//«? if 
f»f>/ f/W/." "Who \^ not Will?" Hiifi the duke: "you are not 
niarrifMl — vou havi» no si^iiT living — I'm (piite uneasy ; tell me 
who i^ not well." " Why, tlu» fact is, my lonl duke, tluit my ("on- 
grr>gatron cnn'*iMtM of the cli«rk, tin* sexton, and the sexton*s wife. 
Now the «exton''* witi- i»* in \<*ry di'licite health: when .-he I'suuiot 
Attend, we cannot muMf>r the numU'r mentioned in the rubric; iind 
we have. thiTi'tbn'. no MTvici* (»u that «la\. The go(Hl woman luul 
a <i>lil anil son* ihnmt thi** moniiu}!. ami, a<« I luid bnrakfaAtffd but 
ilightly, I thought I might ah wc;U hurry Imck to tlic n*gular family 
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I don't know that the dergTman behsTed improperi j ; 
bat such a chorch is hardly worth an insurrection and civil war 
erery ten years. 

Sir Bobert did well in fighting it oot with (yConnelL He wag 
loo late ; bat when he b^an he did it boldly and sensibly, and I, 
lor one, am heartily glad CKConnell has been found gnilty and 
imprisoned. He was either in earnest about Bepeal or he was not. 
If he yroM in earnest, I entirely agree with Lord Grey and Lord 
Spencer, that civil war is preferable to BepeaL Much as I hate 
wounds^ dangers, privations, and explosions — much as I love 
regular hours of dinner — foolish as I think men covered with 
the feathers of the male PuUus domesticuB, and covered with lace 
in the course of the ischiatic nerve — much as I detest all these 
follies and ferocities, I would rather turn soldier myself than 
acquiesce quietly in such a separation of the empire. 

It is $ueh a piece of nonsense, that no man can have any rever- 
ence for himself who would stop to discuss such a question. It is 
fioch a piece of anti-British villany, that none but the bitterest 
enemy of our blood and people could entertain such a project ! 
It is to be met only with round and grape — to be answered by 
Shrapnel and Congreve ; to be discussed in hollow squares, and 
refuted by battalions four deep; to be put down by the ultima 
ratio of that armed Aristotle, the Duke of Wellington. 

C/Connell is relear^ed ; and releasefi I have no doubt, by the 
conscientioys decision of the law lords. l£ he was unjustly (even 
from some technical defect; imprisoned, I rejoice in his liberation. 
England is, I believe, the on/y country in the world where such an 
event could have happened, and a wise Irishman (if there Ije a 
wise Irishman j should be slow in separating from a country whose 
spirit can produce, and whose institutions can admit, of such a 
result. Ot' his guilt no one doubts, but guilty men must be hung 
technically and according to established rules ; upon a statutable 
gibbet, with parliament rope, and a legal hai^man, sheriff^ and 
chaplain on the scaffold, and a mob in the foreground. 

But, after all, I have no desire my dear Daniel should come to 
any harm, for I believe there is a great deal of virtue and excel- 
lent meaning in hint and I must now beg a few minutes' conversa- 
tion with him. ** Afrer all, my dear Daniel, what 'u it you want ? 
— a separation of the two coontries? — for what purpose ? — for 
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your own aggrandizement? — for the gratification of your personal 
vanity ? You don't know yourself; you are much too honourable 
and moral a man, and too clearsighted a person for such a business 
as this : the empire will be twisted out of your hands by a set of 
cut-throat villains, and you will die secretly by a poisoned potato, 
or be pistolled in the streets. You have too much sense, and 
taAte, and openness, to endure for a session, the stupid and andar 
cious wickedness and nonsense of your associates. If you want 
fame, you must be insatiable ! Who is so much known in all £o- 
rope, or so much admired by honest men for the reed good you had 
done to your country, before this insane cry of Repeal ? And 
don't imagine you can intimidate this government ; whatever be 
their faults or merits, you may take my word for it, you will n<d 
intimidate them. They will prosecute you again, and put down 
your Clontarf meetings, and they will be quite right in doing so. 
They may make concessions, and I think they will ; but they would 
fall into utter contempt, if they allowed themselves to be terrified 
into a dissolution of the Union. They know fhll well that the En- 
glish nation are unanimous and resolute upon this point, and that 
they would pn^fer war to a Repeal. And now, dear Daniel, sit 
down quietly at Derrynane, and tell me, when the bodily frame is 
refreshed with the wine of Bordeaux, whether all this is worth 
while. Wliat is the object of all government? The object of all 
government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an 
honest justice, a clear highway, a free chapel. What trash to be 
bawling in the streets about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean I 
the bold anthem of Erin go Bragh ! A far better anthem would 
be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that will keep out 
the rain, Erin go pantaloons without holes in them ! What foUy 
to be making eternal declamations about governing yourselves ! If 
laws are good and well administered, is it worth while to rush into 
war and rebellion, in order tliat no better laws may be made in 
another place ? Are you an Eton boy, who has just come out, full 
of Plutarch's Lives, and considering in every case how Epaminon- 
das or Philopoemen would have acted, or are you our own dear 
Daniel, drilled in all the business and bustle of life ? I am with 
you heart and soul in my detestation of all injustice done to Ire- 
land. Your priests shall be fed and paid, the Uberties of your 
Church be scrupulously guarded, and in civil afiairs the most even 
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justice be prcBcrvcd between Ciitliolie and Prol(»sUint. Tluis far 
I am a tliorougli rebel U8 well iw yourself; but when you come to 
the perilous nonnense of Repeal, in common with every honcHt man 
' who has five grains of common sens4», I take my loave." 

It is entertaining enough, that although the Irish are beginning 
to be so damorous about nmking their own laws, that the wiKcst 
and tlie best statute's in the books have be(*n made since fheir union 
with England. All Catholic disabilities hav(^ been abolislu'd ; a 
goo<l ix>lice has b<»en cHtablish(Hl all owr the kingdom ; public 
courts of petty sessions have* be(»n instituted ; frccj tnuh; Iwtweitn 
Gre<it Britain and In*Iand has b4*<*n comph^tely c4irri(Kl into eflect; 
lord lieuteimnts arc phicf^l in every county ; (rhurch-ratt's are taken 
off Catholic shouldiirs ; the county grand jury nnmis are flung open 
to the public ; county surveyors are of great service; a nobh^ pro- 
vision is made for educating the peo])le. I never saw a man who 
hari rfitumed to Ireland afler four or fivcj years' abs<»nc<», who did 
not say how much it had improved, and how fast it was improving; 
and this is the country whicdi is to Ikj Krin-go-bragh*d by this shal- 
low, vain, and irritiible people into blooflshed and relwdlion ! 

The first thing to \m domi is to pay the? pri(;sts, and ndor a little 
time tln-y will take the money. Onci nuui wants to n^pair his cot- 
tage ; another wants a buggy ; a third cannot shut his eyes to tlicj 
dila|)idjitions of n wissock. The dnifl is i)ayabl(j at sight in Dub- 
lin, or by agents in the mjxt markka town depenchmt \i\Hm the* com- 
mission in i)ublin. The housekei»per of tin; holy man is imiM)rtu- 
nate for money, and if it is not procured by drawing for tlw' salary, 
it must Im? extort<Mi by <rurs(»s and conuninations from the* nigg(»d 
worshi|)|)ers, slowly, sorn)wfnlly, and sadly. TIk^h*. will be some 
op)H)sition at first, but the fiwility of getting the salary witliout the 
violence th<»y are now forced to us(», an«l th<i difficulties to which 
they are exfMised in jinxMiring the payment of those emoluments 
to which they are fairly entitled, will, in the end, ovc^rcom<» all ol>- 
stiu'h^s.* And if it dcx^s not succeed, what harm is done by the 

♦ Smith had a convoniation with Dr. Doyhs at a time he was anxioiw to 
Icam UH far an ]>oKiiihlti wliat cffwt tlio iiiciiHun'H lio wan proiMiiiiiij: would have 
upon tlic C'atholirH. II« jiropoHiMl timt (iovominent Hhouhl \n\y the Ciitholiir 
]>ric.Hts. " They would not take it," Huid Dr. Doyle. " Do you moan to wiy, 
tftat if fwrif pritMt in Irtland rwriiw/ to-mttrmw mornhuj a (ioiH-mmvni Itihr 
with a hntidn^ fHrttiuh, kikst QUAUTBU of their ymr'» inrome, thoy wouhl re- 



mi0^u]A ? Ii maoK <m ibt psi <£^m JDvoBOrr ^» stran^eA &- 
jM^hlfju 1/j <!</ w2i2a i* ja-a. aizid v.* njf ilj ibt* Ikhq Tan^ndr lo ibe 
{fn-a-i'-'^t *iy}l: \m\ iImt T«rT ji2aiau|« vinild db fpcKid. Jind vwild be 

l><'JJi'>fi<? aii<J dif^^xUMis sm g^eoend and icniUkf in jMpapoBracm a» 
oij<: j/iirty )a;i» '^utfered. laid tirtr osLtr izifkMid: joit grtaa zxMas^orfc 
or tfHif'U'muijti, pnjjM/-^ 1X2 iLe r^/irix orf* kmdzkesin. » i^axMnaabered, 
aij'l n'it'\*rt war 1<a!i* Urrribk% ai»d €»peo» MTtmnes- 10 pMM«L 

'J*ii<' lOmuui (JailitAic prje»i owild dui rrfos^t 10 dmw }u& adair 
ihttn iU*t -uiii; wiihoui incurriiig i2*e iDdigiiaak4i of bis flock. 
" W'liv an; you Ui <y>ine u|M#n u- for all tLl» xDooej. vbeo Tcra ra:i 
ri<l<' o%<'r to Sii;;o or Ik-lfa^^L arid draw a draii upoo gOTeni:. ::; 
ior tli'r .'irifouijt ?^ It iH not easy to give a faasikcloij answer 10 
til)-, to a -iin-wf] Uiiiti who in ?iar\'ing to deaih. 

< )i' tutur'^i, jjj l:ilkiii;( of a govemmcijt fjajment to the Catholic 
Itn*'-'., I iifi-ati it -iioiild )j<; done with th<; utmost fairness and good 
f'aitli ; MO att<:iijjit to ;rain ]>atnjnage, or to make Us><.' of the pope as 
H i talkiii;.'-hor-'' for jila^iu;^ trir-k.-!. Leave the fjaironage exiicily 
a •• )'oii fiii'l it ; and tak<T th« greatest possible care that the Catho- 
li<; cU'viry liav<! no reason U) .«u-j>*.'Ct you in this particular ; do it 
lik«' a i.ottlU'Uinu, witliout hhufiling and prevarication, or leave it 
alon*-. allo;;<rtlM'r. 

'Hu'. nio.-.t ini(K>rt'int step in improvement which mankind ever 
nia*!*-, w.-Li \\u'. M'c<'s.-,ion from the see of llome, and the establish- 
in<nl. of till; I'roti-stant religion; but though I have the sincerest 
iubriiralif»ri of lUv, Protistant faith I have no admiration of Prot- 
ect ant, ha.HockH on which thffre are no knees, nor of seatrf on 
whii-h llierc. in no H!ip(Tincurnb(int Protestant pressure, nor of 
wholi' arns of Uinanth-ss VroUtnUint i)ews, in which no human 
b<-ing of th«'- fiv<i hiuHln^d h(h!U of Cliristians is ever seen. I liave 
no paHHion fofHiw.n-d c.niptincMM, or pious vacuity. Tlie emolument 
of thoH<! livingM in which there are few or no Protestants, ought, 
fiflir l,h(* d<Mit.h of the prescuit incumbents to be appropriated in 
pari, to tlif^ u.scH of the; predominant religion, or some arrangements 
iniwh- Ibr HUperHcding such utterly useless ministers immediately, 
mMMirin;.^ to tJH-ni the eniolunicnts tliey possess. 

(an any honest man Hay, that in parishes (as is the case fre- 

fu«n it7" " Ah, Mr. Hrnith," Hnid Dr. Doylo, "youVo such ft way of putting 
tliiii^;H7"— /Wy J/olland'H Memoir, \). 21 Cu 
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qoeotlj in Irehnd) oootainiiig 3000 or 4000 Catholks and 40 or 
fii) Protectants, there u the smallest chance of the majority being 
converted ? Are not the Catholics (except in the North of Ire- 
landy where the great masrf are Presbjterianj»; gaining everywhere 
on the Protetftants ? The tithes were originally poiwiessed by the 
Catholic Cliarch of Ireland. Not one shilling of them is now 
devoted to that purpose. An immense majority of the common 
people are Catholics ; they see a church richly supported by the 
spoils of their own church estaljlishments, in wihim: tenets not one 
tenth part of the people liclieve. Is it possible to Ixrlieve tlus can 
endure? — that a light, irritable, priest-ridden (leojile will not, 
nnder such circumstances, always remain at the very eve of re- 
bellion, always ready to expkxle when the finger of Daniel touch#.'S 
th^: hair trigger? — for Daniel, l^e it said, th^jugh he hates she^lfUng 
blood in small quantities, has no objection to prrjvoking kindn.*«l 
nations Ut war. He very pro|*<:riy obj«.-«rL9 to killing or U:ing 
killed by I>jnl Alvanly ; but wrxild urg»; on ten thrMLrand Pat'i in 
civil comliat aguinst ten tlK^Urand HulL-f. Ili-i obj«.'<.'tioa<i an.* to 
small homicides ; and hu vow that he lias Prgirtere^l in H^.-aven is 
only agaifL-t rv.*tail destruction, and inunkr by piec*;rncaL He 
doe-i not like U) teaze Satan by dribb:t.4 ; but U} (Am <.-t*.*nial tor- 
ments by [j«:r-uarling eight million Iri^h, and twelve million l^ritons 
nr^ U>ngv;r to buy and sell fjats and salt meat, but to butcher *:su:h 
other in G^yl's name to extermiriation. And what if Daniel fli#.-s, 
of wliat u.*f'. hu death ? D<j«:s Dani*:l make the fjora.*ion, or do«r<i 
the ^x:ca-ion make iJaniel? — DanieU ani marie by the bigotry 
and inMAt:wy^ of Kngland to Ir»:iand; and till the mon.-trf^us 
aliU.-*:* *A' the PrrK#:stant Clmrch in tliat crjuntry ar»: r»-*ctifi#:<L, tK»:r*: 
will alway-j hts DanieLf, and they will alway-* or^me out of their 
den.4 rnon: fiTiwerful and mrirr; [lopular than wh«:n you ca-t th<-*m in. 
I do not m^raii by this unju-tly arnl ^.-riwanlly tri run ^lowri 
OXonnelL H#; ha.4 Uren of emin»:Dt ^^^.rvi*.-*; U9 hL-f c^iuntry in the 
qn'r-stion of Catholic Kmancipation, arid I am by no m^iun? -uti.-?- 
f'l-A tlixit with the gratificsition of vanity then: an: not niiri;:kd 
j5»:rjuin*.- f^-irling-* of \aiLriffiiim and a d*:ep *en-e of the inj'j-ti':»: 
i!'iri»; to hU crjun trj". HI- fir-t '.tirt:*:'..< however, flung him otf hf.» 
gija-nl ; and [i<:rii;ifH he tni-st^l Ujtt much in the timidity of th*: 
pr»:v:nt g'/v<:niment, who ar»: by n#j meari.-* comiioe*.-'! of im--?i^ilutr; 
or weak nu:n. 



870 JOINVILLE. 

If I thought Imlnnd quite nafc, I should still object to injustice. 
I rouM novrr (Midun^ in Hilencc that the Catholic Church of Ire- 
land nliould ho left in itri pri'svnt 8tate ; hut I am afnud France 
and Kiif^huKl can now afiord to fight ; and having saved a little 
monr.y, thoy will, of course, Hpend it in fighting. That puppy of 
tlie waves, young Joinville, will steam over in a high-pressure 
ileca! — and tlien eoines an iinmcnso twenty per cent, income-tax 
war, a univerwd insurrection in Ireland, and a crisis of misery 
and <listrcss, in which life will hanlly be worth having. Tlie 
struggle mm/ end in our favour, hut it may not; and the object of 
]>o)iti<'aI wis<i<)m is to avoid these stniggles. I want to see jolly 
Koinnii (-atholic pri^'sts secure of their income without any motive 
for sedition or turbulence. I want to see I'atricks at the loom; 
colton and silk fjictorics springing up in the bogs; Ireland a rich, 
happy, <|uict ^Mjuntry ! — scribbling, carding, ch^aning, and making 
calitu), ]Ls if mankind ha<l only a few days more allotted to them 
for making clothes, and were ever alW to remain stark iiaktKl. 

Uenieniber that between your hnpcnding and your past wars 
with Irehuid ther**. is this n^narkable diflfei'enee. You have given 
up your Protestant auxiliarit»s; the Protestiuita enjoyed in for- 
mer dispute's all the patroujigc? of Ireland ; they fought not only 
fitan n'ligious hatred, but to preserve their monopoly; — that mo- 
nopoly is gone ; you have betin candid and just for thirty years, 
and hav(^ lost tliost* friends whose swortls were always ready 
to defend the partiality of the government and to stifle the cry of 
justic(». The next war will not be between Catholic and Protest- 
ant, but betw(>en Irehuul and England. 

1 have soin(» belief in Sir Kobert. lie is a man of great under- 
standing, and tnuitf see that this eternal (TConnelling will never 
do, that it is. iinpossibli* it can last. AVe art* in a tnmsition state, 
and th(» Tories may be assured that the baroni^t will not go ttw 
fast. If l*eel tells them that the thing nuist be done, they mav 
Im» suih» it is high time to do it; — they may retreat mournfully nnil 
Hidlenly bi»fore ci>nuuon justiet* and common sense, but retreat 
th(»y nmst when Tamworth gives the word — and in quick-step 
t(H>, and without li>ss of time. 

And h»t mo beg of my dear Vltrns not to imagine that they 
survive for a single instant without Sir Kobert — that they could 
fonn an ulni-tory administmtion. Is there a Chartist in Great 
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Britain who would not, upon the first intimation of such an attempt, 
order a new suit of clothes, and call ujwn the baker and milkman 
for an extended credit ? Is there a political rea.soner who would 
not come out of his hole with a new constitution ? Is there one 
ravenous rogue who would not be looking for Ids prey ? Is there 
one honest man of common sense who does not see that universal 
disaffection and civil war would follow from the blind fury, the 
childish prejudices and the deep ignorance of such a sect? I 
have a high opinion of Sir Robert Peel, but he must summon up 
all his political courage, and do something next session for the pay- 
ment of the Iloman Catholic priests. lie must run some risk of 
shocking public opinion ; no greater risk, however, than he did in 
Catholic P^mancipation. I am sure the Whigs would be true to 
him, and I think I observe that very many obtuse country gentle- 
men are alarmed by the state of Ireland, and the hostility of 
France and America. 

Give wliat you please to the Catholic priests, habits are not 
broken in a day. There must be time as well as justice, but in 
the end these things have their effect. A buggy, a house, some 
field near it, a decent income paid quarterly; in the long run 
these are the cures of sedition and disaffection ; men don't quit the 
common business of life, and join bitter ]>olitical parties, unless 
they have something justly to complain of. 

Hut where is the money — about £400,000 per annum — to 
come from ? Out of the pockets of the Inist of men, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, out of the iK)ckets of the bishops, of Sir Robert Inglis, 
and all other men who pay all other taxes ; and never will public 
money be so well and wisely employed ! 

It turns out that there is no law to prevent entering into diplo- 
matic engagements with the pope. The sooner we l)ecome ac- 
quainted with a gentleman who has so much to say to eight mil- 
lions of our subjects, the l>ottcr! dm anything Ikj so childish and 
absunl as a horror of communicating with the i)Ope, and all the 
hobgoblins we have imagined of premimires and outlawries for 
this contral)and tnule in piety ? Our ancestors (strange to say, 
wiser than ourselves), have left us to do as we plwise, and the sooner 
government do what tliey ran do legally, the Ix^tter. A thousand 
opiK)rtunities of doing good in Irish affairs liavc l>cen lost, from 
pur having no avowed and dignified agent at the Court of Rome. 



;57:2 BCCLBBIASnCAL PATXKK3S. 

]r it (lf*|M'ii(1<*(l u|)on me, I would send the Duke cif DcroidnK 

tlM-n- to-iiiiirn)W, with nine cha]ilalji.« and £«ven2 loDa- <d IPrcats' 
tant ilii'<il(>;ry. I Imvc no love of |iO]ierT, Ixa tlie popt k ^ a3 
I'vciit.-^ Ix'tti-r tliun the idol of Jug<!eniaiit, wba&e i^W»pW»»a I l^e- 
lievt; we |>ay, and wIiom; chariot I dare saj is made in Loi^ 
Acre. We pay £1U,000 n year to our ambassador as Consttim- 
no|)h% and an- > tart led with the idea of communicaring dipkMDid- 
eally with lionie, deeming the Sultan a better Cfaiistiaa than the 

TUi' uliAv, of exaetin*^ clerical dues in Ireland is quite ariMtniy 
and <-M]>ririous. IJnifonnity is out of the question ; everytlung de- 
prmls on tlic dis|M)sition and tem]>er of the clei^gjman. There are 
Ha hit a ry n '^illations put forth in each dioces^ respecting church 
diKs and chnreh discipline, and put forth bj Episcopal and synod- 
iral authority. Sp4'eitic sums are laid down for masf^ marriage, 
and thf adniinistnition of the Eucharist. These authorized pay- 
ments are niodcr.it^i enough, hut every priest^ in spite of these 
rnirs, makes the most he can of his ministry, and the sirangest di^- 
crepaney pn^vails, (^ven in the some diocese, in the demands made 
upon the people. The priest and his flock are continuaUj coming 
intif collision on jM'cuniary matters. Twice a year the holy man 
collects confession money under the denomination of Christmas 
and ICaster oHerinfrs. He selects, in every neighbourhood, one or 
two houses in whicrh he holds stations of confession. Very disa- 
grei^able scenes take place when additional money is demanded, or 
when additional time for payment is craved. The first thing done 
when th(*re is a (piestion of marrying a couple is, to make a bar- 
gain about the marriage money. The wary minister watches the 
palpitations, puts on a shilling for every sigh, and two-pence on 
every tear, and mad<lens the impetuosity of the young lovers up 
to a pound sterling. The remuneration prescribed by the diocesan 
statutes, is never thought of for a moment ; the priest makes as 
hard a bargain as he can, suid the bed the poor peasants are to 
lie upon is sold, to midce their concubinage lawful; — but every 
one present at the marriage is to contribute; — the minister, after 
begging and entreating some time to little purpose, gets into a vio- 
lent rjige, abuses and is abused'; — and in this way is celebrated 
one of the sacraments of the Catholic Church! — The same scenes 
of altercation and abuse take place when gossip-money is refusal 
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f; bm the moet pamfnl 2c«!1MS take ]^bce at 
■Dcf icily a ccrcmooj to vlucb tJbe comowfi peof/Ke in Iielaiid attsKli 
the wanmi impMiance. ^ Paj me U^lvrvhaiMi — thiff k not enough 
— I insKt ofMNi more^ I kiKw joa can aflbid it, I intskt ofMrn a 
larger fete T — and all thii before the djing maiv who feeb he ha» 
not an hoar to lire I and befiere^ that fahratioa depends tqion the 
timelj application of thi« sacred grease. 

Other bad conseqQ«nc«s» arise out of the pressent sjstem of Irif h 
Chnrdli soppori. llanj of the cler^gj are cosflantlj endearooring 
lo overreach and ond^rmine one amother. Ererj oi2yoi looki> to hi^ 
own private emolument^ r«^gardk«» of all coT^nauDL&y expre«£«d or 
implied. The curate doe» nuK make a fiiir return to the porifh 
prietst. nor the pari^h prieist to the curate. TLere \s a anirer^al 
scramUe! — ^vicrv one gel» whal he csuiy and nc*:tsk» to think he 
would \pc ahnoi?t ja^tifi^ in appropriifiing the wIm^ to himself. 
And how can all chl» be ocherwi?e? How are the poor^ wretched 
dergr to Uve^ bat hy e^rtsin^ a Lizfa price on their tht-ok^-al la- 
boar»y and a^Log ertry iacuntir^ of f^rar a^i ?lI(JN^^^tieion to extort 
from fix mELIions of U::^;gur» the Uc:Ur s^irm^nL? wanticd tor the 
bodi*nt; of the pMor. and the ixx\*\t^fn of !he ! I miuntain thac it l» 
(hMrkinz ao'i wk-k^rd to Wave t^ie rvlI;^ioa« jg:uidv> of :»ix mlllk^Af of 
p^/E« m ^ucL a ^ta:<c of d«:^c:tutioa I — to bestow no morv thought 
npoTk cLem than u(M>n the clerzj of tl^ Sandwich Inland? ! If I 
were a czwEaber of the cabioety and siet mj colleague oooc a wcek^ 
to «at btrd? and btra^t-f. and to talk orir tLe itace of the worlds I 
«hooM ^jegin u{yoa Ireland l<:fbre the foup wa^ tiaL'fk'cd, go on 
tbrori:;b ti<h. turkev. and saddle of mutton, and iMrver tnd till the 
last tL:mbC*:fui of cEoret had {/CL'ssed down the throot of the in^-r^- 
oiocs iladilinzton : bat there thej ^lu week at'ticr week ; there thej 
come. Week after week ; the Piccadilly 3Iar». the Scotch Neptunv, 
TLi*:aiLs LTndhur*t, the Tamwvrth baronet, dear Goodj, and dearer 
Glaiidy.* and think no more of paying the Catholic clergj. than a 
man of real fa-^Lion doe« of paying his tiJLor! .Vnd there is no 
excu-^ for thi^ in fanaticism. There is only one m.?^ in the 
cat-r*:: »-ho objwt* from reasoa* purely funatk-aL because the 
IV:-*: is ritf- S'jarlet Lady, or the Ssv* nth ViaL or the Little II«>ni. 
All '.:.*: rv.-t are entirelv «/f opt3L«yn that t: -s-wyA/ to t«tr done — tfuit 
it i* tLv oa*: thirty nc*rdful ; but thrv ar-r a! raid of bLsfaopi5 ami 
* Ijivl i^Axzvih. xnrj tfate Bigfti Hon WllLum Erai Gbdfttjrj; 
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county mc^otinf^, new8papci^, and pamphlets, and reriewB; all fair 
(•iioiif^h ()l)j(>cts of ii])prehenRion, but they must be met, and en- 
i*oiiiitcrr(l, iiiifl put down. It itt impOBsiblc that the subject can be 
muoh lonf^(*r HVoi(h;d, and that every year is to produce a deadly 
Hlrufj^^Io with th(i ]K*ople, and a long trial in time of peace with 0' 
8onif*lNMly, th(% patriot for the time being, or the general, perhaps, 
in tiiiK* of u forripi war. 

If I WfTff a bishop, living beautifully in a state of serene pleni- 
tudts I don't think I vxnM (^ndurc the thought of so many honest, 
])ious, and IalN)riourt clcrgymcin of another faith, placed in such 
disgnu't^ful <*ir(*uniHtaiir.eH ! 1 could not get into my carriage with 
jrlly-sprin^^H, or h«m! my two rourrtCH every day, without remem- 
iM'i'ing tilt; bug^y and the bacon of some jKior old Catholic bishop, 
Uiu ixmvA Its hiboriouri, and with much more, perhaps, of theological 
learning than niys4>If, oil(^n diHtrcHsed for a few jiounds ! and bur- 
thciicd with duties utt<*rly dispro])ortioned to his age and strengtli. 
1 think, if tlu* cxtn>me <H)infort of my own condition did not ex- 
tingiiisli all ftu'ling for others, I should sharply commiserate such a 
church, and attempt with anlour and perseverance to apply the 
]>ropcr rcnic<ly. Now let us bring names and well-known scenes 
befon*. the Knglisli reach'r, to give him a clearer notion of what 
ptwses in Catholic Ireland. The living of St. George's, Hanover 
Sipiure, is a bt»netice of about XI 500 p(T annum, and a good house. 
It is in tlu^ i>oss(»ssi()n of Dr. Hodgson, who is also Dean of Car- 
lisle, worth, I believ<', about XlTiOO more. A more comfortable 
existence can hardly \h* conceived. Dr. Ilcxlgson is a very worthy, 
amiable man, and I am very glad ho is as rich jis he is : but sup- 
pose h(i had no revenues but what he got olf his own bat — sup 
pos(^ that instead of tumbling tlirough the skylight, as his income 
now do4is, it was i)rocured by Catholic methods. The I>octor tells 
Mr. Thompson he will not marry him to Miss Simpson under 
£80 ; Thompson demurs, and endeavours to beat him down. The 
Doctor sees Miss Simpstm ; finds her very i)retty ; thinks Thomp- 
son hasty, and aA<T a long and undignified negotiation, the Doctor 
g(^ts his fee. Soon atter this h(^ rec(?ives a message from Place, 
the tailor, to conu? and anoint him with extreme unction. He re- 
pairs to the bed-side, and tells Mr. Place, that he will not touch him 
und<ir a suit of ch)thes, (rtjual to £10 : the family resist, the alter- 
cation goes (m \)e&m» \W.\WY\A\\v\yL,vccVA>f>^WsVW» vrioe is reduced to 
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£Sy and Mr. Place is oile 1. On the ensuing Sunday the child of 
Lord B. is to be christened ; the godfathers and godmothers will 
only give a sovereign each ; the Doctor refuses to do it for the 
money, and the church is a scene of clamour and confusion. These 
are the scenes which, under similar circumstances, would take 
place here, for the congregation want the comforts of religion with- 
out fees, and will cheat the clergyman if they can ; and the clergy- 
man who means to live, must meet all these artifices with stem re- 
sistance. And this is the wretched state of the Irish Roman Cath- 
olic clergy! — a miserable blot and stain on the English nation! 
What a blessing to this country would a real bishop be ! A man 
who thought it the first duty of Christianity to allay the bad pas- 
sions of mankind, and to reconcile contending sects with each 
other. What peace and happiness such a man as the Bishop of 
London might have conferred on the empire, if, instead of chan- 
ging black dresses for white dresses, and administering to the frivo- 
lous disputes of foolish zealots, he had .laboured to abate the hatred 
of Protestants for the Roman Catholics, and had dedicated his 
powerful understanding to promote religious peace in the two 
countries. Scarcely any bishop is sufficiently a man of the world 
to deal with fanatics. The way is not to reason with them, but to 
ask them to dinner. They are armed against logic and remon- 
strance, but they are puzzled in a labyrinth of wines, disarmed by 
facilities and concessions, introduced to a new world, come away 
thinking more of hot and cold, and dry and sweet, than of Newman, 
Keble, and Pusey. So mouldered away Hannibal's army at Capua ! 
So the primitive and perjicndicular prig of Puseyism is softened 
into practical wisdom, and coaxed into common sense. Providence 
gives us gencraL*, and admirals, and chancellors of the exchequer ; 
but 1 never remcml>er in my time a real bishop — a grave, elderly 
man, full of Greek, with sound views of the middle voice and pre- 
terperfect tense, gentle and kind to his poor clergy, of jwwerful 
and commanding eloquence ; in Parliament never to be put down 
when the great interests of mankind were concerned ; leaning to 
the government when it was right, leaning to the people when 
thpy wore right ; feeling that the Spirit of God had called him to 
that high office, he was called for no mean purpose, but rather 
tliot, seeing clearly and acting boldly, and intending purely, he 
might confiir la<(ting benefits upon mank\iv(\. 



IT > -irbuikT ne Ii">u *ieriT its ii&?!ii:i]ik. Mai a» gii CMm ging the 

Kui uii>iriu-'i -;uri -i" ~ue ^e^cie. Ei:w can is be otherwise? 
Tiv i'- • '^- :ir 3»-'Uie . rae^ "jav-* 31:01111^ to Ht* upon but the 
-* lamtur*- u^uuIl1ll^ ir 'ae i«^ipie : jmt :aej bok ttH into the same 
»ir-r lb* ne i**f)uie. ir 'iiKvr -viiuiii be jarr^i oo deash. No mar- 
nuir i«> nuriuiry Timifi>*i ; 3ai nuTawfr ft> «&e priest who preached 
iiruiiK ■' J. limed 

>/' ' ae '^.rur a T»iinn*nantfe se^urase firom die will of the 
pe^'ine. uiit 7 iu T'il -iift^a -aiaaue aem s>> oppose the folly and 
iiaiiiit--^ :r 'lie imidu^. Tim :cji*t:cai:a :o she £sate provisioii does 
31 r .-^aJy i.me :T*iin :iie 'ierzy. bun fxea :hi6 agitauon snd repeal- 
-^r^ -a»--*^ ne'i '«w "ixe jnmenii** jirrui£Vj?» oc carrring the clergy 
-vi-i -ii-iu II -iwiT" itrnuii:a. laii :c rV^M she sazkctioQ <^ religion 
Ti: I ciii-^L. jiiTTrii . 'Jii^y curv :ia£ iie ciersj. n^iing in the same 
Li-^-ni II v.ra :je ]:•»«: cie, 2;kT^ 4a iziaiecsw in^ence over them; 
xi.:\i --It: 7 l:^ -j ^ry Tr>«*i7 iri^iL mic cclj oc losing this co-opera- 
rr-.ir T«: v-r :»ir. :f -rtiuur x. ;j ^ fc&:e pn>vis>ioo. arraved again>t 
tilers I \ji "illj t'r-^'rj:t?ii 'h.-L: & ssai? pAjment to the Catholic 
cirTT^. '- -tA^u::; "-.: 'Juiz. .uicnocs azwi iKseAil bodj of men the 
•ri-?r:'.>«r ;c :.i«-lj rrvtr ;:«ij:3jrc:. vocdd be the severest blow that 

F:r i:'*-ir..ri.r^ t.ir->«? -cji^iCi?^ I Lave i» doabc I shall be assailed 
Ij >vj»>rri.'< \*l2«:rx- Lidn^r. Vares* Clericus, Arus|>ex. and be 
cillrrri Ailri-:. SrLs:. .ir^sitxra:. fmu^er. poacher, highwayman, 
VriiiarLan. an-i E.Lir.rar;:ti Reviewer! Still, / am in the right — 
an«l wha: I >av D?»:iu:nL-< excuse rbr being trite and obvious, not for 
being m:M:hirvou> ar.d p^uradoxicaL I write for three reasons; 
first, U;>?ause I n?ally wi<h to do good : secondly, bec^ause, if I 
don't write. 1 know nobody elie will : and thirdly, because it is the 
nature of the animal to write, and I cannot help it. Still, in look- 
ing back I see no reason to repent. What I have said ought to be 
done, generally h(u Wen done, but always twenty or thirty years 
too late ; done, not, of course, because 1 have said it, but because 
it was no longer possible to avoid doing it. Human beings cling 
to their delicious tyrannies, and to their exquisite nonsense, like a 
-Irunkanl to his Iwttle, and go on till death .*«tarcs them in the faeo. 
le monstrous state of the Catholic Church in Ireland will 
bably remain till some monstrous ruin threatens the very exist- 
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CDoe of the eiii[nrey and Lambcrth and Falham are caned by the 
affrighted people. 

I hare always compared the PioCe<$tant charch in Irehmd (and 
I hehere my friend, Thomas Moore, stole the simile from me) to 
the inistitution of batchers' shops in aD the villages of our Indian 
emigre. ^ We unU have a hntcher^s shop in every TiDage, and 
yoo, Hindoos, shall pay for it. We know that many of yoa do 
not eat meat at all, and that the si^ of beef-steaks is particularly 
offea^five to you ; but «till, a stray Eurofiean may pass through 
your viUagr;, and want a nteak or a chop : the shop shall \f(: e»tab- 
H^hed ; and you shall pay for it." This la EngUsh legulation for 
Ireland ! ! Thftrt: » no aliase like it in all Eurr^pe, in all A«ia, In 
all the dhiCfj\(:T*:d [lart^ tA' Africa, and in all we have hearl of 
Tiinymctfjo ! It i't an errr^r that rrrfiuires twenty thoas»and BnatA 
men for its prf/t^;ction in time (A' peace ; which crr<ts more tlian a 
million a vf^r ; and which, in the fint French war, in hpite of the 
puffing and [lanting of fighting ftteamers, will and must hr^'.nk out 
into th:^iff:ndf: r»;ljellion. 

It ja commonly .•ai'l, if the lifjinBn Catholic prie«$ts are [/aid by 
the iiUiUi, they will los^r th'rir influenc; ov-r their f]rjck*i ; not th'dr 
fair influence — not ifiat influen^re which any wi>s*: and grx^l man 
would wi.-.h to a^'J: in all nrligion.^ — not the rl*:j,<rrjdence of humble 
ignorance ufion pniden^r/5 and pi':ly — only fellowship in faz-tion, 
and fral/;mity in rel^Jlion ; all (haf will if*: lost. A jMrCfWifwlay 
clergyman will no longer prr^ach U^ a i^.-^rp-of-^lay CiOgnrgation — 
a Whit/:lx/y vicar will no long*;r Ua^I the jr*a]m t/^ WhiteU/y 
v'xali.-i^ ; but everj'thing that l» gorjd and whole^vime will rrrmain. 
Tlii.«, however, in wA wliat the anti-Hritlnh faction want; they 
want all the animati^/n which piety can brrrathe into »f;djtion. and 
all the fury which the prieRtlKiOfl can pn^ach to'rliver-»ity of faith: 
and t/ti$ L» wliat they mean by a clergy losing their influent* over 
the \9i:ft\AH ! The les?* a (ihzTfryvaan exacts of hiii \ff:(}\Ai'.j the more 
hi.^ fiayment'f are kept out of j>igfat, the less will \)*: the frif^tion 
with which he exerdsej* the fun^lions of hw oflice. A jKX/r 
Catholic may resfiect a pri^ist the morr; who marrie-. baptize--, and 
anoint- ; but he re^jK^cts him b«.'cau»e he a^^^iciat/;.? with hi^i name 
and ch;inu'ter the |K:rformance of .-ncred duti'^, not lx;cau«e he 
exa/^:ffl heavy fee-, for doing sf/. I>iuble fee» would Ik- a verj' doubts 
fill cure for skepticism ; and thougli we have oflen seen the tenth 
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of the earthV produce carted away for the benefit of tlw der^- 
man, wc do not remember anj yctj liYelj marks of salisfivtMn 
and deljfrht which it produced in the countenance of tlie decimated 
perHon. I am thoroughly convinced that state payments to the 
Catholic clerfry would remove a thoosand canses of hatred between 
the prieHt and his flock, and woold be as faToorable to the increa^ 
of hifl useful authority, as it would be fatal to his fiM:tioiis inflaen<;e 
over the people. 
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Sm JAMES MACKINTOSH. 



LETTER OX THE CHASJLCTES OF SEK JAMES SfACKOTOSH.* 

Mt deak Sis : Too ask fer some d joar ble ^ther"^ letters : 
I jun <orrj to «J(t I hare none to send too. Upoo principle, I 
keep no letter* except ciiiOi?e oq bofinesf. I bave not a jingle 
letter Ifrvin him, nor tirom anj haonuui being in mj poiasessioii. 

The ^npnes^ioo which the gn»kt talents and amiable qoalities of 
-poor HMther made apoo me. will remain as loog as I nemam. 
When I turn mxn living spe^^tades of stapiditj, ignocaoee. and 

AStrifi^a. ADti in FuiiTibarira. wben ht ZMk Hot ie^nwit of IXoinaor o4f n*sifiimie 
ill ir^r. H-i wTi* .."aljeti o> Eh* Engiirfii bar tn ir*>: m I'st)^ rwttnsii sfa,-* 

<cit*r^-i* ±rt facw* of zbu o&:ie, in Is^iu. fiw« i?*>l oil 1*11 : retnrc*! w 
Brliiin m 1*13 : in Bh»s feiijwto;; j*ur wa* -tirfiflaeil Member oif F»r£tMa*ns f-ar 
Xjin-^iir*. In l?:?* 3* becani* PrTj«fe**:r olT Law ami G«nenl P>liSD». ac 
HATirijboTT CoL-i'^, an cuczsxsua ix ztrt ^ivni wrrusa of ebe E<kn Is^iLi 
C'cirJ^j. xz.<i v-^, ziL-t Muae 7<ear. '^iifTtMn Membiir *^ FuriiuiBniE IStt &iar««> 
bor:fi^- wijrr. b* ■-•ocrjiaed aj nprewns all hj* ■inariL B* wa* «;fe»>*«*n 
l<?pi-R«!t:ecc •:/ ±a r=LiTiir»i3T of GIik§e?^ en l^33.aai ifeiiiie P!r;,-TT-C*wj»- 
<ilj:c bj Cann-nj. :n 1*27. H* ifiiiiti in l?aa> Hb» *ibxf wviximei w«re nii» 
VliZrLprije Gai'>:je> a »Cij v- Bozke'i Rei£«i:cua;> oo. 6&«( FntodL Re-vxasoo. 
a: :b: x^ oif T»-i crr-six. in IT*; : bi* In3»>i».toeT I>iij«n}4me oa zbt Law i-/ 
Nx::ir^ lol X^isocf : a DawenauDMi oa db* HBaocj and Pp:ipr«» >oi Ec&kaC 
Fi-.>»i.::.T. A m^;:.;c7 oif chj* eari^ Eca:iix«i Re^^« for Lartiwr* Cabtiwt 
C^ ■■.•. T.jeiijjk A Life i:(f Sir Tb^moi M<jrf. aaii varwo* arouku ia ufci* E^iLa- 
lorj*. Tm^T^-r iL-i Lifi. 0:rr«*ftjaiienji.t;. and JooruL*. wwe p«biii*h«iJ o-t 
kitf J..-Z. a...:.ir: Jisjis MA:iLna»a, » wisirii wrack s&ii* Letaer,. fcj Sjiiewj 
S^2:..^ -vi^ azl L^Tomn: (nonsrtbc&iaa. 
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malice, and wish to think better of the world — I remember my 
great and benevolent friend Mackintosh. 

The first points of character which everybody noticed in him 
were the total absence of envy, hatred, maJice, and uncharitahle- 
ness. lie could not hate — he did not know how to set about it 
The gall-bladder was omitted in his composition, and if he could 
have been persuaded into any scheme of revenging himself upon 
an enemy, I am sure (unless he had been narrowly watched) it 
would have ended in proclaiming the good qualities, and promoting 
the interests of his adversary. Truth had so mnch more power 
over him than anger, that (whatever might be the provocation) he 
could not misrepresent, nor exaggerate. In questions of passion 
luid party, he stated facts as they were, and reasoned fairly upon 
them, placing his happiness and pride in equitable discrimination. 
Very fond of talking, he heard patiently, and, not averse to intel- 
lectual display, did not forget that others might have the same 
inclination as himself. 

Till subdueil by age and illness, his conversation was more bril- 
liant and instructive tlian that of any human being I ever had the 
gootl fortune to be acquainted with. His memory (vast and pro- 
digious as it was) he so managed as to make it a source of pleas- 
ure and instruction, rather than that dreadful engine of colloquial 
oppression into which it is sometimes erected. He remembered 
things, words, thoughts, dates, and everything that was wanted. 
llis language was beautiful, and might have gone frpm the fireside 
to the press ; but thougli his ideas were always clothed in beautifiil 
language, the clothes were sometimes too big for the body, and 
common thoughts were dressed in better and larger apparel than 
they deserved. He certainly had this fault, but it was not one of 
frequent commission.* 

* There is a bit of hnmonr in Smith's Memoirs on this text. Writing to 

Lonl Holland, in 1826, he says : "It struck me last night, as I was lying in 

boil, that Mackintosh, if he were to write on pepper, would thus describe it: 

** * Pepper may philosophically be described as a dosty and higbly-pal* 

vorixed seed of an Oriental fruit ; an article rather of condiment than diet, 

which, dispersed lightly over the surface of food, with no other rule than the 

r^rice of the consumer, communicates pleasure, rather than affords nutrition ; 

. by addinji; a tropical flavour to the gross and succulent viands of the 

J) approximates lYv^ d\S«t«ia t^^\q>w% q>^ \S\^ oarth, explains the objects 

immerce, and iua\A€L<» th«i m^A^axx^ o^ xasco.: ** 
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lie had a method of putting tliinf*9 so mildly and Interroga- 
tively, that he always procunMl the rcwliest reception for \m opiniomi. 
Addicted to reasoning in tlio com|inny of able men, ho liad two 
▼aluable habits, which aro rarely met with in great reasonera — he 
never broke in U|)on his opjionent. and always avoided strong and 
vehement assertions. His reasoning comnKinly carricHl conviction, 
for ho was cautious in his |XMitions, accurate in his deductions, 
aimed only at tnith. The ingenimis side was commonly taken 
by some one else ; the interest** of truth wen* protcHied by Alack- 
intosh. 

His good-nnture and candour lietrayed him into a morliid habit 
of eulogizing everylwily — a liabit which destroy wl the value of 
commemkitions, that might have U'cn to the young (if nrare spar- 
ingly distributtMl) a rewanl of virtue and a motive to exertion.* 

* Smith hit off thin tmit of hi« friend in a p«rodr. Tho foUowinft !• flrom 
Ladv IIolUiurH Momuir : -^ 

** What M \w» Tou had in not knowing; Markintoch 1 how wan it ? . . . Ten, 
bin manner wan t-old ; his nhako of tho hand canio under the p^nnn ' mortmain ;' 
bat hin heart wan orertU^win); with Itenerolem^. I like thnt nimile I made on 
him in my hotter, of • a pn»«t nhip rutting itn rH!»le ;' it in fine, and it well 
denerilHNl Maekhitoiih. Uin rhief foihk* wan indineriminate praim«. I amuned 
niTtielf the other dny/ naid he, Uu^hin);. ' in writing; a termination of a 
*|H*t*rh for him ; would you like to henr it ? 1 will n'ati it to you : — 

" * It in im}M>ssihlo to eonelude these oluHTvations without ex|m*wiinp tho 
oMipuions I am under to a |H»rwm in n much more humhlc wvne of lift* — 1 
mean, sir, the hnekney-eoaehman hy whom I have l»een driven to thin meet- 
ing. To pass safely tlmui^h the ntnvtn of a en>wdwi metro|Kilin munt re- 
quin*. on the |tiiri of the driver, no eommon ai^semhlap* of f|ualitii*n. I to 
must hiiM- rnutiim without timidity, nrtivity witlN>ut pn*eipitation, and eoumpt 
withiMit nl^hlle^n : he must have a elear ])ereeption of hit ohje<i, and a 
dexterous use of liis means. 1 ean nafely nay of the individual in (|Qention, 
thnt, for a uKMlerHte rewnnl. he han dispU^-etl nnwearii^d nkill ; and to 
him 1 shull never forp't thnt 1 owe unfVnetured iutefjrity of limh, exemption 
fhuu iMiiu, and |MThMpn prolnupilion of exintenn*. 

" • Nor niu I |m>s o\er the eneouni^iu|; ehivrfulnenn with whieh I wun n»- 
reived l»y the waiter, nor the useful hlajte of li^ht eommunii^tetl hy tin* link- 
hoys, AS I den<>Muh*d fnuu the i^arriafie. It wan with no eommon pleanun* that I 
nMuarkeil in these men. not the meriTnary huntlo of renal nerviee, hut tha 
pMuiine effusions of untutoinl lienevolenee : not tho rapneity of nultonlinato 
ap'iu-y. hut the niaerity of humble friendship. What may not l>o naid i»f a 
country whfn' all the little amdenls of life hriu^ forth the hiilden i|nalitiiHi 
of the heart — when* her vehielen are driven, her stroeia iUviVAvvwvV^wAWt 
bells answered, hy men teeming with all iHo t«An«TOttiU «A ^V"^Xvw\\<SaV 
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OccaAionally he took fits of an oppofiite nature ; and I have seen 
him abating and diAAolying pompous gentlemen with the most 
successful ridicule. He certainly had a good deal of humour; 
and I remember, amongst many other examples of it, that he kept 
us for two or three hours in a roar of laughter, at a dinner-party 
at his own house, playing upon the simplicity of a Scotch cousin, 
who had mistaken me for my gallant synonym, the hero of Acre. 
I never saw a more perfect comedy, nor heard ridicule so kmg 
and 80 well sustained.* Sir James had not only humour, but he 
had wit also ; at least, new and sudden relations of ideas flashed 
across his mind in reasoning, and produced the same effect as wit, 
and would have been called wit, if a sense of their utility and im- 

** * I can not conclude, sir, withoat thanking yon for the very clear and 
distinct manner in which you have announced the proposition on which we 
ore to vote. It is but common justice to add that public assemblies rarely 
witness articulation so perfect, Unguagc so select, and a manner so eminently 
remarkable for everything that is kind, impartial, and just/ " 

*This was in liis early days at London, about the year 1807. Lady 
Holland (Memoir, p. 87) tells the story: — 

** It was on occasion of one of these suppers that Sir James Mackintosh 
happened to bring with him a raw Scotch cousin, an ensign in a Highland 
regiment. On hearing the name of his host he suddenly turned round, and, 
nudging Sir James, said in an audible whisper, * Is that the great Sir Sod- 
ncy?' 'Yes, yes/ said Sir James, much amused; and giving my father 
the hint, on the instant he assumed the military character, performed the 
part of the hero of Acre to perfection, fought all his battles over again, and 
showed how he had charged the Turks, to the infinite delight of the young 
Scotchman, who was quite enchanted' with the kindness and condescension 
of ' the great Sir Sudney,' as he called him, and to the absolute torture of 
the other guests, who were bursting with suppressed laughter at the scene 
before them. At last, after an evening of the most inimitable acting on the 
part both of my father and Sir James, nothing would serve the young High- 
lander but setting oif, at twelve o'clock at night, to fetch the piper of his re- 
giment to pipe to ' the great Sir Sudney,' who said he had never heard the 
' bagpipes, upon which tlie whole party broke up and dispersed instantly, for Sir 
James said his Scotch cousin would infallibly (rut his throat if he discorered 
his mistake. A few days afterward, when Sir James Mackintosh and bis 
Scotch cousin were walking in the streets, they met my father with my mother 
on his arm. He introdu(MMi her as his wife, upon which the Scotch consm 
said in a low voice to Sir James, and looking at my mother, ' I did na ken 
the great Sir Sudney was married.' ' Why, no,' said Sir James, a little em- 
barrassed and winking at him, 'not cx-act-ly married — only an EgyptitB 
slave ho brought over with him; Fatima — you know — yon andcrstaiid.' 
My mother was long kuovitv \u iYv<i V\vv\«i <:vcv\vi. >i». V i.\\ma/' 
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portanoe had not often overpowered the admiration of noYehy, 
and entitled them to the higher name of wisdom. Then the great 
thoughts and fine sayings of the great men of all ages were inti- 
mately present to his recollection, and came out. dazzling and de- 
lighting in his conversation. Justness of thinking was a strong 
feature in his understanding ; he had a head in which ncmsense 
and error could hardly vegetate : it was a soil utterly unfit for them. 
If his display in conversation had heen only in maintaining splen- 
did paradoxes, he would soon have wearied those he lived with ; 
but no man could live long intimately with your father without 
finding that he was gaining upon doubt, correcting error, enlar- 
ging the boundaries, and strengthening the foundations of truth. 
It was worth while to listen to a master, whom not himself, but 
nature had appointed to the office, and who taught what it was 
not easy to forget, by methods which it was not easy to resist.* 
Curran, the niaster of the roUs, said to Mr. Grattan, ^You 
would be the greatest man of your age, Grattan, if you would buy 
a few yards of red tape, and tie up your biUs and papers." This 
was the fault or misfortune of your excellent father ; he never 
knew the use of red tape, and was utterly unfit for the common 
business of life.f That a guinea represented a quantity of shil- 

♦ In 1801 Smith wrote to Jeffrey : " Nothing has pleased me more in Lon- 
don than the conTersation of Mackintosh. I never saw so theoretical a head 
which contained so much practical understanding. He has lived mach among 
varioos men, with great observation, and has always tried his profound moral 
speculations by the experience of life. He has not contracted in the world a 
lazy contempt for theorists nor in the closet a peevish impatience of that 
grossness and corruptibility of mankind, which are ever marring the schemes 
of secluded benevolence. He does not wish for the best in politics or morals, 
but for the best which can be attained ; and what that is he seems to know 
well. Now what / object to Scotch philosophers in general is, that they 
reason upon man as they would upon a divinity ; they pursue truth without 
caring if it l)C ute/ul truth. They are more fond of disputing on mind and 
matter than on anything which can have a reference to the real world, inhabit- 
ed by real men, women, and children ; a philosopher that descends to the 
present state of things is debased in their estimation. Lo<^ among our 
friends in Edinburgh, and see if there be not some truth in this. I do 
not speak of great prominent literary personages, but of the mass of 
reflecting men in Scotland." 

t Smith, writing to the Countess Grey of Mackintosh's visit to Foston 
in 1823, says of his guest: "Mackintosh had sevQut^ ^qVoxok^ \&. \ic& 
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linfCH, and thtU it would liartcr for a quantity of doth, he wan well 
iiwan; ; but the accurato number of tlie baiter coin, or the just 
moanuriirnvM of the manufactured article, to which he was enti- 
tled for hiH gold, ho could never learn, and it was impossible 
to teach him. Hence his life was oflen an example of the 
ancient and melancholy struggle of genius, with the difficulties of 
existence. 

I have oflen heanl Sir James Mackintosh say of himself, that 
he wait bom to be the professor of a university. Happy, and for 
ag<*^ celebrated, would have been the university, which had so 
poHHi;sHed him, but in this view he was urgust to himself. Still, 
however, his style of sp(;aking in Parliament was certainly more 
academic than forensic ; it was not sufficiently short and quick for 
a busy and impatient aHH<*mbly. He oAen Hpoke over the heads 
of hiM hearers — was too much in advance of ftjcling for their sym- 
jMthies, and of reasoning for their comprehension. He began too 
much at the beginning, and went too much to the right and lefl of 
the question, midcing rotlier a lecture or a dissertation than a 
sfieech. His voice was btid and nasal ; and though nobody was 
in reality more sincen!, ho seemed not only not to fool, but hardly 
to think wliat he was saying. 

Your fatlujr had vary little science, and no great knowledge of 
physics. His notions of his early pursuit — the study of medicine 
— wen; imperfect and antiquated, and he was but an indifferent 
claHHicttl Hc^holar, for the Greek language has nc^ver crossed the 
Tweed in any great forc(;. In history the whole stream of time 
was open before him ; Ik; had l(x>k(ul into every moral and meta- 
physical question from IMato to Paley, and had waded through 
morasses of international law, where the step of no living man 
could follow him. Political economy is of modern invention ; I 
am old enough to njcxillect when every jtulg(5 on the bench (Lord 
Kldon and Sergeant liunnington vxi'.o\)Un\), in their charges to 
the grand juries, attributed the then high priccH of com to the 
scandalous combination of farmers. Sir JnmcH knew what is 
(!ommonly agreed upon by ])olitic4il ec^onomists, without taking 
much pleasure in the science, an<l with a diH[)OMition to blame the 
very speculative and m(;taphyHical disquiHitions into wliich it has 

carriage I Nono of the glaitfios would draw up or lot down, but one ; and 
ho loft his hat behind him at our houio/' 
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wandered, bat with a full conTiction abo (which many able 
men of his standing are without) of the inmiense importance of 
the science to the welfare of society. 

I think (though, perhaps some of his friends may not agree 
with me in this opinion) that he was an acute judge of character, 
and of the good as well as evil in character. He was« in truth, 
with the appearance of distraction and of one occupied with other 
things a very minute observer of human nature; and I have seen 
him analyze, to the very springs of the heart, men who had not 
the most distant suspicion of the sliarpness of his vision, nor a 
belief that he could read anything but books. 

Sufficient justice has not been done to his political int<^ty. 
He was not rich, was from the nortJiem |>art of tlie island^ pos- 
sessed great facility of temjH^r, and had therefore every excuse 
lor |K>litical lubricity, which that vice (more common in those days 
than I ho|>e it will ever be again) could possibly require. Invited 
by every party, u|K>n his arrival from India, he remained stead- 
fast to his old friends the whigs, whos^o admission to office, or en- 
joyment of political jwwer, would at tliat jn^riotl have been con- 
sidered as the most visionary- of all human s(H'culations ; yet, 
during his lifetime, everybody seemed more ready to liave for- 
given the tergiversation of which he was not guilty, tlian to 
admire the actual firmness he had displayed. With all this ho 
never made the slightest etVorts to advimiv liis interests with his 
political friends, never mentioneil his sacritices nor his sen' ices, 
expn^ssetl no resentment at negUn't, juul wjis therefore pushed 
into such situations as fsUl to the lot of the fi^'ble and delicate in a 
crowd. 

A high merit in Sir James Mackintosh was his real and unaf- 
fiH'tcHl philaiulm>py. He did not make the improvement of tho 
great nmss of mankind an engine of |)opularity, and a stepping- 
stone to ]H>wer, but he had a genuine love of human happiness. 
Whatever might assuage the angry fuissions, and arrange the con- 
flicting interests of nations ; whatever mild promote peact\ in- 
cn*aso knowhHigi\ extend commerce, diminish crime, and en- 
counige industn*; whatever could exalt human clmracter, and 
coulil enlarge human understanding; struck at once at the heart 
of your father, and roused all his faculties. I have seen him in 
a moment when this spirit came upon bua — >akft ^ ^ge^^ ^^a^ ^ 

17 
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war — mt hifl cable, and spread hw enormous canvaM and laimdi 
into a wide <>(*a of reawnin^ eloquence. 

Rut thoiif^h cariily warmed by f^j^ai flchemen of benevolence and 
human im|>rovement, liiii manner was cold to indiyidoals. There 
wafi an a|i|iarcnt want of heartincM and cordiality. It seemed as 
if he hail moni affection for the species than for the ingredients of 
whir'h it was comfKifted. He was in reality very hospitable, and 
so fond of com|>any, that he was hardly happy oat of it ; but he 
dirl not receive hiri friemh with that honest joy which warms more 
than dinner or wine.* 

Til is \a the go<Kl and evil of your father which comes upper- 
moHt If he had l>een arrogant and grasping; if he had been 
faithloMH and false ; if he had always been eager to strangle infant 
genius in its cradle ; always ready to betray and to blacken those 
witii wliom lie sat at meat ; he would have passed many men, 
who, in the course of his long life, have passe<l him; but, without 
selling his soul fr)r |K>ttage, if he only had liad a little more prn- 
dence for the ]:)n)motion of his interests, and more of angrj 
passions for the punishment of those detractors who envied hii 
fame and j)resumed ufion his sweetness; if he had been more 
nwaff. of his j:)owers, and of that Hj>ace which nature intended him 
to occupy : he would have acted a great part in life, and remained 
a cIinractfT in history. As it is, he has lefl, in many of the be^ 
men in Knglnnd, and of the continent, the deepest admiration of 
his talents, his wisdom, his knowledge, and his benevolence. 

I remain, my deiu' sir, very truly yours, 

Stdnet Smith. 

♦ In reference to thin pfusngc a Quarterly reviewer remarked: "Mr. 
Sydney Smith in rcmarkablo for the quality ho describes an wanting in 
MackintOffh ; and to liavo paxBcd a day at ConiT)o Florcy, the paragon of 
poraonagos, is an epoch in the life of any man." (Qaar. Rev., Feb., 18.16.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP FRANCIS HORNER. 



LETTER FROM STDNET BMITH TO LEONARD HORNER. 

Mt dear Sir : You desire me to commit to paper my recol- 
lections of your brother, Frands Homer. I think that the manj 
years which have ehipufA since his death, have not at all impaired 
my memory of his virtues, at the same time that they have afforded 
me more ample means of comparing him with other important hu- 
man beings with whom I have Ijecome acquainted since that 
period. 

I first marie the acquaintance of Francis Homer at Edinburgh, 
where he was among the most coa^picuou.-* young men in that en- 
ergetic and infragrant city. My desire to know him proceeded 
first of all from Ixnng cautioner] against him by some excellent and 
feeble people to whom I had brought letters of introduction, and 
who represented him to me as a person of violent political opinions. 
I interpreted this to mean a person who thought for himself — 
who ha^l firmness enough to take his own line in life, and who 
lovr:d tmth better than he loved Dundas, at that time the tyrant 
of Scotlancl. I found my interpretation to be jast, and from thence 
till the perifj<l of his death, we livcl in constant society, and friend- 
ship with each other. 

There was something very remarkable in his countenance — the 
crjmmandments were written on his face, and I have often told him 
th«-re was not a crime he might not commit with impunity, as no 
jiid^re or jury who saw him, would give the smallest degree of 
crr;rlit to any evidence against him : there was in his look a calm 
settled love of all that was honourable ooA ^gwA — «^ ^lax ^ 
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dom and of sweetness ; you saw at once that he was a great man, 
whom nature had intended for a leader of human beings ; you 
ranged yourself willingly under his banners, and cheerfolly submit- 
ted to his sway. 

He had an intense love of knowledge ; he wasted very little of the 
portion of life conceded to him, and was always improving himself 
not in the most foolish of all schemes of education, in making long 
and short verses and scanning Greek choruses, but in the mascu- 
line pursuits of the philosophy of legislation, of political economy, 
of the constitutional history of the country, and of the history and 
changes of Ancient and Modem Europe. He had read so much, 
and so well, that he was a contemporary of all men, and a citizen 
of all states. 

I never saw any person who took such a lively interest in the 
daily happiness of his friends. If you were unwell, if there was 
a sick child in the nursery, if any death happened in your family, 
he never forgot you for an instant ! You always found there was 
a man with a good heart who was never far from you. 

He loved truth so much, that he never could bear any jesting 
upon important subjects. I remember one evening the late Lord 
Dudley and myself pretended to justify the conduct of the govern- 
ment in stealing the Danish fleet; we carried on the argument 
with some wickedness against our graver friend; he could not 
stand it, but bolted indignantly out of the room ; we flung up the 
sash, and, with loud peals of laughter, professed ourselves decided 
Scandinavians ; we offered him not only the ships, but all the shot, 
powder, cordage, and even the biscuit, if he would come back : but 
nothing could turn him ; he went home ; and it took us a fortnight 
of serious behaviour before we were forgiven. 

Francis Homer was a very modest person, which men of great 
understanding seldom are. It was his habit te confirm his opin- 
ion by the opinions of others ; and often to form them from the 
same source.* 

* Writing to Jeffrey, in 1805, Smith says: "Homer is a very happj 
man ; his worth and talents are acknowledged by the world at a more early 
period than those of any independent and upright man I ever remember. He 
yerifies an observation I have often made, that the world do not dislike origi* 
nality, liberality, and independence, so much as the insulting arrogance with 
which they are almost aV^aya at^iom^am^^. ¥qw. Homer pleases the best 
judges, and does not offQivvX t\\o ^oxat." 
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Wa saocess in the House of Commons was decided and imme- 
diate, and went on increasing to the last day of his life. Though 
put into Parliament hy some of the great borough lords, every one 
saw that he represented his own real opinions : without hereditary 
wealth, and known as a writer in the Eklinburgh Review, his inde- 
pendence was never questioned : his integrity, sincerity, and mod- 
eration, were acknowledged by all sides, and respected even by 
those impudent assassins who live only to discourage honesty and 
traduce virtue. The House of Conunons as a near relative of 
mine once observed,* has more good taste tlian any man in it. 
Homer, from his manners, his ability, and his integrity, became a 
general favourite with the Hoase ; they suspended for him their 
habitual dislike of lawyers, of political adventurers, and of young 
men of conseederabie taalents from the North. 

Your brother was wholly without pnitensions or affectation. I 
have lived a long time in Scotland, and have seen very few af- 
fected Scotchmen ; of those few he certainly was not one. In the 
ordinary course of life, he never bestowecl a thought upon the effect 
he was producing ; he trusted to his own good nature, and good 
intentions, and left the rest to chance. 

Having known him well before he had acquired a great London 
reputation, I never observed tliat his fame produced the slightest 
alUiTSLiion in liis deportment ; he was as affable to me, and to all 
his old friends, as when we were debating metaphysics in a garret 
in E<Iinburgh. I don't think it was in the power of ermine or 
mace, or seals, or lawn, or lace, or of any of those emblems and or- 
naments with which power loves to decorate itself, to have destroyed 
the simplicity of his character. I believe it would have defied all 
the corrupting appellations of human vanity : Severe, Honourable, 
Right Honourable, Sacred, Reverend, Right Reverend, Lord High, 
Earl, Blarquis, Lord Mayor, Your Grace, Your Honour, and 
ever}' other vocable which folly has invented, and idolatry cherished, 
would all have been lavished on him in vain. 

The character of his understanding was the exercise of vigorous 
reasoning, in pursuit of important and difficult truth. He had no 
wit ; nor did he condescend to that inferior variety of this electric 
talent which prevails occasionally in the North, and which, under 
the name of Wut, is so infinitely distressing to persons of good 
* Hifl brother Bobert Smith. 
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taste. He had no very ardent and poetical imagination, but he 
had that innate force, which, 



' Quemvifl perferre laborem 



Soasit, ct indaxit noctcs vij^laro sennas 
Quasrcntem dictis quibas, et qao carmine demum, 
Clara ^ne possit prspandere lamina menti."* 

Your late excellent father, though a very well-informed person, 
was not what would be called a literary man, and you will readily 
concede to me that none of his family would pretend to rival your 
brother in point of talents. I never saw more constant and high- 
])rin(^ipled attention to parents tlian in his instance ; more habitual 
and rcrt{)ectful deference to tlieir opinions and wishes. I never 
paw brothers and sisters, over whom he might have assumed a 
family sovereignty, treated with more cheerful and endearing 
e(iuality. I mention these things, because men who do good 
things are so much more valuable than those who say wise ones ; 
because the order of human excellence is so often inverted, and 
great talents considered as an excuse for the absence of obscure 
virtues. 

Francis Homer was always very guarded in his political opin- 
ions ; guarded, I mean, against the excesses into which so many 
young men of talents were betrayed by their admiration of the 
French revolution. He was an English Whig, and no more than an 
English Whig. He mourned sincerely over the crimes and madness 
of France, and never, for a single moment, surrendered his under- 
standing to th(^ novelty and nonsense which infested the world at 
that stninge era of human affairs. 

I remember the death of many eminent Englishmen, but I can 
safely say, I never remember an impression so general as that ex- 

* Part of the nddrcsR of Lucretius to Memmius in the opening of his great 
philosophical poem Do Rcrum Natura, where the author is warmed by friend- 
ship to overcome the difficulties of presenting Greek themes in Latin meas- 
ures ; in Creech's loose version : — 

•* Yet for respect of you with great delight 
I meet these dangers, and I wake all night. 
Labouring fit numbers and fit words to find, 
To make tilings plain and to instruct yoor mind, 
And tench her to direct her curious eye 
Into coy nature's greatest privacy." 
Smith has adapted the passage by some slight changes. 
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died by the death of Francis Ilornier.* The public looked upon 
him OS a powerful and safe inan, who was labouring, not for him- 
Belf or his party, but for them. They were convinced of his talents, 
they confided in his moderation, and they were sure of his motives ; 
he had improved so quickly and so much, that his early death was 
looked upon as the destruction of a great statesman, who had done 
but a small part of the good which might be expected from him, 
who would infallibly have risen to the highest oirices, and as infal- 
libly have filled them to the i)ublic good. Then, as he had never 
lost a friend, and made so few enemies, there was no friction, no 
drawback ; public feeling had its frecj course ; the image of a good 
and great man was broadly before the world, unsuHitid by any 
breath of hatred ; there was nothing but pure sorrow I Youth 
destroyed before its time, great tidents and wisdom hurried to the 
grave, a kind and good man, who might have lived for the glory 
of Engknd, torn from us in the fiower of his life I — but all this is 
gone and past, and, as Galileo said of his lost sight, "It has pleased 
Grod it should be so, and it must {)lease me also." 

PIver truly, yours, Sydney Smith. 

CoMBR Florbv, 2Cth August, 1842. 

* Ilorncr died at PiHa, in Fcbruiiry, 1817, in the thirty-ninth year of hiH 
age. Ill) wuH bom in Edinburgh, in 1778, and waH thu playmate, in (!hild- 
hood, of Henry Brougham. Educated at the UnivcrHity of Edinburgh, he 
pursued Iuh HtudieH in England ; wrote for the iinit number of the Edinburgh 
lie view, pratained law in Scotland, and wan called to the KngliHh bar in 18U7. 
lie was best known by hiH career in the Iloutie of CommonH, from 180G to 
his death. lie was at home on the cumuH-y, the com laws, and other labo- 
riouH (|ueHtion8 of government and trade. HiH Memoir and CorreHpondcnco, 
edited l)y bin brother, I^;onard Horner, to whicli Sydney Smith's letter wan 
a contriI)ution, are a nol)le monument to bin memory, hady Holbiiid (Me- 
moir, p. 154) Hupplios these additional memoranda of Sydney Smith's aflec- 
tion and respect for his fi-ieuil : " My father speaks of his feelings on this 
loss, in the following letter to Mr. Horner's younger brother: 'Foston, 
Man'h, 23, 1817. I remember no misfortune of my life which I have A;it so 
deeply as the loss of your brother. I never saw any nian who combined 
together so much talent, wortli, and waraith of heart ; and we lived togetiicr 
in habits of gn^at friendship and affection for many years. I shall always re- 
tain a most lively and affoctionato rcmcmbraniH) of him to the day of my 
death.' Again, in a letter to Mr. John Whishaw (Man;h 2C, 1817), ho 
says : ' I have received a melancholy fragment from poor Homer — a letter 
half-ilnished at liis death. I cannot say how much I was affected by it ; in- 
deed, on looking back on my own mind, I never remember to have felt an 
event more deeply than bis death/ " 
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PASSAGES PROM LETTERS. 



VISITS OXFORD — CLIQUEISM. 

(To Jeffrey, 1803.) I have been spending three or four days 
in Oxford, in a contested election ; Homer went down with me, 
and was much entertained. I was so delighted with Oxford, after 
my long absence, that I almost resolved to pass the long vacation 
there, with my family, amidst the shades of the trees and the 
silence of the monasteries. Homer is to come down too ; will you 
join us ? We would settle the fate of nations, and believe our- 
selves (a<3 all three or four men who live together do) the sole 
repositories of knowledge, liberality, and acuteness. 



LIFE OF A PARENT. 

(To Jeffrey, London, 1803 or 1804.) Mrs. Sydney is pretty 
well, and slowly recovering from her shock,* of which your kind- 
ness and your experience enabled you to ascertain the violence. 
Children are horribly insecure : the life of a parent is the life of 
a gambler. 



WELL-INFORMED WOMEN. 

(To Jeffrey, London, 1804.) is here, and will cer- 
tainly settle in Scotland next winter. She is, for a woman, well- 
informed and very liberal : neither is she at all disagreeable ; but 
the information of a very plain woman is so inconsiderable, that I 
agree with you in setting no very great store by it I am no great 
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bysMgnonusty nor have I much contidonoe in a soionoe which pre- 
( to discover the inside from the out : but where I have seen 
eves, a beautiful complexion, graoe and syuinietry iu women* 

[ have genendlv thought them amazingly well-informed and ex- 
dj phik)60phicaL In contrar}' instances, seldom or never. 



JEFFRETS ANALYSIS. 

(7b Jejfrf^^ London^ 1804.) I certainly, my dear Jeflrey, in 
Dn with the Knight of the Shaggy Eyebrows,* do protest 
your increasing and unprofitable skepticism. I exhort 
i to restrain the violent tendency of your nature for analysis. 
i to cultivate synthetical propensities. What is virtue ? What's 
I use of truth ? What's the use of honour ? What's a guinea, 
tad — d yellow cin*le ? The whole effon of your mind is to 
oy. Because others build slightly and eagerly, you employ 
elf in kicking down their houses. :md contract a sort of 
1 for the more honourable. usefuL and difficult task of build- 
; wen yourself. 



TBIUMPH OF CIVILIZED LIFE. 

(7b Jeffrty^ London. 1806.) Tell Murray that I was much 
; with the politeness of Miss Markham the day alter he went. 
carving a partridge, I splashed her with gravy from head to 
and ihoagfa I saw three distinct brown rills of animal juice 
\ down her cheek, she had the i\)mplaisance to swear that 
; a drop had reached her. Such drcumstances are the triumphs 
(mfdriliaedlife. 



HINTS TO JEFFREY. 

» Londiomy 1806.) I must be candid with you. my 

, and tell you that I do not like your article on the 

I ; and with me think many persons whose opinions 

r would respect I subscribe to none of your reason- 

Mnt juries; and the manner in which you have 

«m bi^y. Yoo have made* too. some egregious 

• naack Hbraer. 
17» 
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mirttukoH about F^n^linh law, pointful out to mo by one of tho first 
Liwyers of tho Kiii|?*H Bonch. I liko to tell you these things, 
bo(*HU8e you iiovit do so well us when you are humbled and fright- 
encHl, und if you could l>e alarmed into tho Bcmblancc of modesty, 
you would cluinn everybody ; but remember my joke against you 
about the moon: " 1) — n the solar system! bad light — planets 
too distimt — pesten'd with comets — feeble contrivance; could 
make a better with great ease." 



PAYING IN TURBOT. 

(To Jrffrei/f TA}ndm, 1H08.) I regret sincerely that so many 
years Imve elapsed since we met. I hope, if you possibly can, you 
will contriv<s to come to town this spring : we will keep open house 
for you ; you shall not be molested with hu*ge. parties. You have 
earned a very high reputation hen>, and you may cat it out in 
turbot, at great people's houses, if you jilease ; though I well know 
you would prefer the quiet society of your old friends. 



MAXIMA. 

(To Lady Jlolland, nhoiit 1809.) I mean to mako some max- 
ims, like Rochefou(*auld, and to preserve them. My first is this : 
After having lived half their lives respectably, many men get tired 
of honesty, and many women of f )ropriety. 



A SIGN OF THK STATE IN DIFFICULTY. 

(To Earl Grey, 1809.) There is no man who thinks better 
of what you and your coadjutors can and will do ; but I can not 
help looking uj)on it as a most melancholy proof of tho miser- 
able stat<j of this <!0untry, wlien in(jn of inUjgrity and ability are 
employed. If it w(jre possible to have gone on without them, I 
am sure they would never have been thought of. 



ROGERS. 

(To Lady Holland^ 1815.) Many thanks for your letter. I 
tbink vou very fortunate \TiYva.Vm%^/i%^st% ^\. V^m^. Show mo a 
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more kind and friendly man ; secondly, one, from good manners, 
knowledge, fun, taste, and observation, more agreeable; thirdly, a 
man of more strict political integrity, and of better character in 
private life. If I were to choose any Englishman in foreign parts 
whom I should wish to blunder upon, it should be Rogers. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

(To Lady Holland^ Faston, 1818.) I am sorry we cannot 
agree about Walter Scott. My test of a book written to amuse, is 
amusement ; but I am rather rash, and ought not to say / am 
amused, before I have inquired whether Sharp or IVIackintosh is 
so. Whishaw's* plan is the l>est : he gives no opinion for the first 
week, but confines himself to chuckling and elevating his chin ; in 
the m(;antime, he drives diligently about the first critical stations, 
breakfastri in Mark Lane, hears from Hertford College, and by 
Saturday night is as bold as a lion, and as decisive as a court of 
justice. 



A DINNER-PARTY AT HOLLAND HOUSE. 

( To the Coinifess Grey,) We had a large party at dinner here 
yesterday : Dr. Wolliwton, the great phil()soi)her, who did not say 
one wonl; William i^mb; Sir Henry Bunbury; Palmella, the 
Portuguese lunba^tsmlor ; Jx)rd Al)erdeen, the P^Lxquisite ; Sir 
William (irant, a nikt^ and disorderly man of the town, recently 
Master of the Kolls ; Whishaw, a miui of fashion ; Frere ; Ilallam, 
of the ** Middle Ag«fs ;" and mys(;lf. In spite of such heten)gen('ous 
materials, we had a j)leasant party.f 

* John Whishuw, tlio political and sorinl friend of Mnrkintosh, and the Ko- 
miUys. Writing to Karl (Jrcy, at tlie period of the Kcfonn Bill, Smith sny-j, 
" Cultivate Whisliaw ; he is one of the most sensible men in Pln^lutid." And 
previouhly, to John Allen, in 1826: "We have seen a j^ood deal of old 
Whishaw tiiiH Hummcr; he Ih as pleajtant aH he is wise and honest. Ilu has 
character enough to make him well rercivcd if he were dull, and wit enough 
to make him ]>o|>ulur if ho were a rogue." 

t Tliis ironical passage has given rise to a curious correspondence iMitween 
tlio H'presentatives of the family of one of the persons mentioned and Mrs. 
Auntin, the editor of the Letters. A nephew of Sir William Grant, William 
Charles Grant, complains to the lady of the slander to th« m«ak»r) ^V^t^Sw- 
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TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA. 

{To the Earl Grey, Foston, Nov. 30, 1818.) Dear Lord 
Grey : I will send Lady Grey the news from London when I get 
then>. I am sure hIic is too wise a woman not to be fond of gos- 
siping ; I am fond of it, and have some talents for it 

I recommend you to read Ilall, Palmer, Fearon, and Bradbury's 
Travels in America, particularly Fearon. Those four books may, 
with case, be read through between breakfast and dinner. There 
is nothing so curious and interesting as the rapidity with which 
the Americans are spreading themselves over that immense con- 
tinent. 

It is quite contrary to all probability that America should re- 
main in an integral state. They aim at extending from sea to sea, 
and have already made settlements on the Pacific. There can be 
no community of interest between people placed under such very 
different circumstances : the maritime Americans, and those who 
communicate with Europe by the Mississippi arc at this moment, 
as far as interest can divide men, two separate people. There 
does not appear to be in America at this moment one man of any 
considerable talents. They are a very sensible people ; and seem 
to liave conducted their affairs, upon the whole, very well. Birk- 
beck's second book is not so good as his first. lie deceives him- 
self — says he wishes to deceive himself — and is not candid. If a 
man chooses to say, "I will live up to my neck in mud, fight 
bears, swim rivers, and combat backwoodsmen, that I may ulti- 

ative (one of the most unoxceptionablo men in England in private and pnblic 
life), asks for its suppression, and a public denial commensurate with the in- 
jury, adding that he supposes Sydney Smith " to have been imposed upon by 
some malicious person/' Mrs. Austin gravely promises to omit the offending 
words from any future edition. The London AthcnsBum (April 26, 1856), 
which publishes the correspondence, as " The Sequel to a Jest," compares 
the original passage with Pope's ironical sketch (Epilogue to the Satires), 
when he has invoked the spirit of the detractor Arnall to ** aid me while I 
lie":— 

" Cobham's a coward, Polwarth is a slave, 

And Lyttleton a dark designing knave, 

St. John has ever been a wealthy fool — 

But let me add, Sir Ilobort's mighty di;ll, 

Has never made a friend in private life, 

And wBi, \><i»\!3lft%, ^ lYtwvx. \o V\% V\^^?^ 
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matelj gain an independence for myself and children,'' tliiti is 
plain and intelligible ; but, bj Biritbeck's account, it is much like 
settling at Putney or Kew ; only the people are more liberal and 
enlightened. Their economy and their cheap government will do 
some good in this country by way of example. Their allowance 
to Monroe is £5,000 per annum ; and he finds his own victuals, 
fire, and candles ! 

Ever yours, dear Lord Grey, most sincerely, 

Stdnet Smith. 



TO HIS SON DOUGLAS. 

(To Douglas SmttJt, Esq., King's Scholar at Westminster College^ 
Fostom Bectorgj 1819.) My dear Douglas: Concerning this Mr. 

^ I would not have you put any trust in him, for he is not 

trustworthy ; but so live with him as if one day or other he were 
to be your enemy. With such a character as his, this is a neces- 
sary precaution. 

In the time you can give to English reading you should con- 
sider what it is most needful to have, what it is most shameful to 
want — shirts and stockings, before frill: and collars. Such is the 
hutory of your own country, to be studie<1 in Ilume, then in Ra- 
pin*3 History' of England, with Tindal's Continuation. Hume 
takes you to the end of James the Second, Kapin and Tindal will 
carry you to the end of Anne. Then, Coxe s *• Life of Sir Robert 
Walpole," and the ^ Duke of Marlborough ;" and these read with 
attention to dates and geography. Tiicn, the history of the other 
three or four enliglit4*ned nations in Europe. For the English 
poets, I will let you off at present with Milton, Dr^'den, Pope, and 
Shakespeare; and remember, always, in books, keep the best 
company. Don't read a line of Ovid till you have mastered 
Virgil ; nor a line of Thomson till you have exhausted Pope ; nor 
of Ma^singer, till you arc familiar with Shakespeare. 

I am glad you liked your box and its contents. Think of us as 
we think of you ; and send us the most arceptable of all presents 
— the information that you are improving in all particulars. 

The greatest of all human mysteries are the Westminster holi- 
days. If you can get a peep behind the curtain, pray let us know 
immediately the day of your coming home. 
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We have had about three or Ibor ounoeft of nun here, that i^ 
all. I hi'ard of roar being wet through in London, and envicf 1 
joQ very mu<rh. The whole of thu parish is pulverized fn^n 
long and exce^siTe drought. Our whole pnipertj depends upon 
the tranquilJitj of the winds : if it blow before it nuns, we shall 
all be up in the air in the shape of dust, and shall be iranspari$hed 
we know not where. 

God bless jou, mj dear boy ! I hope we shall socni meet at 
Ljdiard. Your affectionate father, 

Stdxet Smith. 



BEVISITS EDIXBrBGH. 

{To Lady Mary BenneU, Dee. 1821.) In the first phioe I 
went to Lord Grey's, and stayed with them three or four dajs ; 
from thence I went to Edinburgh, where I had not been for ten 
years. I found a noble passage into the town, and new since mj 
time; two beautiful English chapels, two of the handsomest 
library-rooms in Great Britain, and a wonderful increase of shoes 
and stockings, streets and houses. When I lived there, very few 
maids had shoes and stockings, but plodded about the house with 
feet as big ba a family Bible, and legs as large as portmanteaus. 
I stayed with Jeffrey. My time was spent with the Whig leaders 
of the Scotch bar, a set of very honest, clever men, each posses- 
sing thirty-two different sorts of wine. My old friends were glad 
to see me; some had turned Methodists — some had lost their 
teeth — some had grown very rich — some very fat — some were 
dying — and, alas! aka! many were dead; but the world is a 
coarse enough place, so I talked away, comforted some, praised 
Others, kissed some old ladies, and passed a very riotous week. 



AN ARGILLACEOUS IMMORTALITY. 

{To John Murray, Foston, 1821.) How little you understand 
young Wedgewood ! If he appears to love waltzing, it is only to 
catch fresh figures for cream-jug^. Depend upon it, he will have 
Jeffrey and you upon some of his vessels, and you will enjoy an 
argillaceous immortality. 
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AXn-WjIR. 

(To the (Jount^MM Orty, Fo$ton, T^k, F/fh. 19, 1823.) For 
God'ii Mkfr, do ntA draf^ mt* into anr/thfrr war ! I am worn down, 
and worn oat, with miMurlin^ and t\t-Urw\m^ Kumpt*, ami protect- 
ing mankind ; 1 must think a littli; of m^M^lf. I am Nony for the 
HpaniarrU — I am Kirrj* for th« Orf-^'ki* — I dqjUirft the fal« of the 
Jewff : thf!! pf^opUi; of th^ Handwirh I.'Fland'i an; {(mining mK]«?r the 
mo^t dctiiiKtablrr tvranny ; l^n\g*\ski\ w oppn^*^ — I do not like the 
prcwnt fttaUr #/f thft l>^'ha — 'HiilM't \^ not ryjmfortah]«r. Am I to 
fight for all til'-**" ]tf^9\t\*' ? Th'r world w l/fir^ting with *»in am] 
§tfrr(m. Am I lo !><? rrliampion c/f th'r I>fr/nak^**, awl to he 
urtTwilly niWina flw'U* and armi"?* to mak^ all m^n p/t'ttl and 
happv ? Wfr l»av*- jii-i doi^r uavln^ Kiirr/j>#-, and 1 am afraid the 
fifm*^jtjen<^ will U*, tl*at w#t }»hall cut '-a/'h r/th^TH throat'^. No 
war, d'^r IjOfly (tr*-yl — no '-hyju'-n'''' ; but ap;sthv, M'bijthn«*«.«, 
oomm'/n M'n**-, arithmMir-! I U'f.w»r*]i you, ht-^ir^ Ix/r»I firf'vN 
liwonl and pi-^tol^*. a- th'- ]tim'*^'V('f]t*T did I>in ^^uixote*ji armour. 
If t>i^r*r i* anoth'T war, life will not l*e worth having, I will go 
Uf war with th'* Kinp *if I^-nmark if hf. i^ imjK'rtimmt to yc#u, or 
ilfM'A any injury- Uf Howi^k ; hut for no otli'-r ttui'^, 

*^ May th" \''Ut:*'iitu'f of Il'-av-n" ov<'fiak<? all the I>*gitimat^ft 
of Xt-roitit I hut, in the pre-*-nt H;it'' of r'-iit and tax^^, they mu*t 
\ff' Irfi Ut the venjfwi'-e of Ih-a^'-n! I alU^w fif^hting in Mueh a 
cau'*': U9 \m: a luxury- ; hut the hu«fineJi*» lif a pnidrnt, Miwihle man, 
ift Uj guanl agairiAt luxury. 



AS OUATORIO. 

(To A////y I/ofJ/inf/, ]H2Z,) Nothing can 1^ mr^re dij»guMing 
tliaii aij Onilorio. How affi*ur'l. to i-'-e five hnndn?'] p^-^jple fiddling 
lik'- uia/hrj'-n ali'iiji the I*ra/'lit/'* in the !{/•*! S^-a I lyml Moqi'-th 
pnt'fjd* lo -ay h<- w;ij« ph-a-wj, hut | w#- a gr»^ «'l*an{;" in him 
liiri'-'- th^ fiiu-i'-fn'-'tirig, I'my t^-Il Luttrf'll h«r did wrr^n^ not to 
itfUit' lo ih«' niij-i'-. It lind nj'* to d'-ath ; it wr,uM hav*- plf^w-f] 
htm, H'- i- a in'-Wiou-^ jt'T'^ru. and mu'-h givf-n to wi^T^^l mu^irr. 

In hi- fjt.-t of a!*-'i*'-e I liave h^aH him hum the Hundnrdth 
Fialrn! ((}h\ Version.; 
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JKKKliKr. 

(To Lady Holland, 1827.) JcfTwy hon been hero with hin 
a(\je(ttiveM, who alwiiyH travel with him. II in throat is giving way ; 
BO much wine goes down it, ho many million wordn leap over it, 
how can it ruHt ? Pray make him a judge ; he in a truly great 
man, and irt very heedlcMH of hin own intereHtii. I lectured him 
on hiH romantic folly of winhing his friendrt to bo preferred before 
IiimHclf, and succeeded, I think, in making him a little more selfish. 



IKKKLIOION AND IMPIKTY. 

( To Mean , JhokiaUerit, Foiton, 1 827.) J hate 

the inHohnice, p(TH(u;iition, luid intolerant;, wliich ho ofU;n jianH un- 
der the name of religion, and (hh yon know) I have fought againHt 
them; but I have an unaffected iiorror of irreJigion and impiety; 
and every princijile of HUHpicion and fear would be excited in me 
by a man who profeMsed hlraHclf an infidel. 



TKMrKKANOK. 

{To Jjody lloUUind, 1828.) Many thankn for your kind anxiety 
renpecting my lu^ilth. J not only was neve>r iMJtter, but never 
half HO we.ll : indexed I find I have been very ill all my life, with- 
out knowing it. Let me Htate Hom(^ of the gooilH ariHing from 
abntaining from all fermenUMl li({UorH. Kirnt, HW($et Hleep ; having 
never known wluit HwetJt nleep wiw, I nleep like a baby or a 
ploughlx)y. If I wake, no needless terrors, no bla<'.k visionH of 
life, but pleasing hopes mid phrasing reailleetions : Holland House, 
past and to (unn(5 1 If 1 dream, it is not of lions and tigers, but 
of Kaster dues and titlies. Seexnidly, I eiui take long(;r walks, 
and make greater exertions, without fatigue. My understfuuling 
is improved, and J wmipre.hend I'oliticjd lC(X)nomy. I see better 
without wine and Hpe.('tiu;les tlian wh(ai I usi^d l)oth. Only one 
evil ensues from it: I am in such extravagiuit spirits thiU I must 
lose blood, or look out for some one who will bore and depress mc. 
IVay leave off wine : the stomach quite at rest ; no heartburn, no 
pain, no distension. 
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TO TH01IA3 MOOKE.* 

(Zamd(m,lSSl.) Mj dear Moore : Bj the bewd of the prelate 
of G m tc f l wf j, bj the ctmctk of the pvehte of York, bj the 
bfeakfiuta of Bogen, bj LottreD'a lore of side-diahMy I swear 
that I had ntther hear joo smg than an j peraoo I erer heard in 
■T life, male or female. For what » jour singing lot hetsaahd 
poetrr floating in fine mnsie, and gnided bj exqnisite feeling? 
CftD me Dkuenter, saj that mj eaaaocfc ia ill pm on, that I know 
noc the deKcaciea of decimatioiL and confbund the greater and the 
•maDer tithes; bat do noc think that I am insensible to joor 
music. The trath is. that I took a solemn oath to 3Ir9. Beaoderk, 
to be there by ten. and set otiT to prevent perjury, at eleren ; bat 
was seized with a yMent pain in the stomach by the way, and 
went to bed. Yours erer, my dear Moore, very sincerely. 

Stbxet Svith. 



XALTHUS. 

(To Lady HdlantL Comh^ Fhr«y, 1^31.) Phik^opher 3Ial- 
thus came here las^t week. I got an agreeable party tor him of 
unmarried p^:ople. There wa» only one biiy who had hail a chiltl ; 
bat he i^ a good-natnred man. and. if there are no appearances of 
approaching fertility, u ciTii to every lady. 3Iakhas is a real 
moral philosopher, and I woald almoi^t consent to speak as inartica- 
latelv, if I cooid think and act as wisetv. 



PREFEKXEST. AT COURT. 

(To ^ CmtfkUu of Mmiey. Bn^jl, 1^31.) Dear Lady Mor- 
ley : I have taken possession of my preferment. The hoase Ls in 
Amen-comer — an awkward name on a card, and an awkward 
annunciation to the coachman on leaving any fashionable mansion. 
I find, too (sweet discovery I) that I give a dinner every Sonday, 
for three months in the year, to six clergymen and six singing- 

* In AOi-wtT CO A QOM of Moore trpnaslng the regret, that '* be h^d ^one 
AWjLj io ii-jon from EIIid'4 ch« ocber nU^t, u I hail improved (i. e., in my 
fincnn;^ afc«rw-ari, tnd he «ai one of the few I alwayi wished to do my 4a( 
for."— Moore's Diarr, Jane 13, 1831. 
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men, at one o'clock. Do me the favour to drop in as Mrs. Mor- 
Icy. I did the duty at St. Paul's ; the organ and music were ex- 
cellent. 

I went to Court, and, horrible to relate! with strings to my 
shoes instead of bucklos — not from Jacobinism, but ignorance. 
I saw two or three Tory lords looking at me with dismay, was 
informed by the Clerk of the Closet of my sui, and gathering my 
sacerdotal petticoats about me (like a lady conscious of thick 
ankles), I escai>ed further observation. My residence is in Febru- 
ary, March, and July. 



EDWARD IKVINO. 

( To the Countess of MorUy,) Noble countenance, expressing 
quite sufficient when at rest, too much when in activity. Middling 
voice, provincial acccint, occasional bad taste ; language often very 
happy, with flights of mere eloquence ; not the vehicle of reason- 
ing, or of profound remark. Very difficult, when the sermon was 
over, to know what it was about; and the whole effect rather 
fatiguing and tiresome. 



READING IN AGE. 

{To Lady Holland, Combe Floret/, 1831.) Read Cicero's 
" Letters to Atticus," translated by the Abb6 Mongon, with excel- 
lent notes. I sit in my beautiful study, looking u[K>n a thousand 
flowers, and read agnjcable books, in order to kee[) up arguments 
with Lord Holland and Allen. 1 thank God heartily for my com- 
fortable situation in my old age — above my deserts, and beyond 
my former hopes. 



TO EARL GREY IN OFFICE. 

(1831.) Pray keep well, and do your best, with a gay and care- 
less heart. What is it all, but the scratching of pismires upon a 
heap of earth ? liogues are careless and gay, why not honest 
men ? Think of the Bill in the morning, and take your claret in 
the evening, totally forgetting the Bill. You have done admi- 
rably up to this time. 
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EPIGRAM ON PROFE8SOK AIKY, 

(To John Murra^y Comhe Florey, 1832,) Wo are livin«? here 
with windows all open, and eating our own ri]>e grapes grown in 
the open air ; but, in revenge, there is no man within twenty miles 
who knows anything of history, or angles, or of the mind. I send 
Mrs. Murray my epigram on Professor Airy, , of Cambridge, the 
great astronomer and mathematician, and his beautiful wife : — 

Airy alono has gained that double prixe 
Winch forced musicians to divide the crown ; 

His works have raised a mortal to the skies, 
His marriage vows have drawn an angel down. 



ANTI-CIIOLERA. 

{To the Countess Grey, Comhe Florey, 1832.) The cholera 
will have killed by the end of the year about one person in 
every thousimd. Therefore it is a thoustind to one (supposmg 
the cholera to travel at the same rate) that any fH^rson does 
not die of the cholera in any one year. This calculation is for the 
nuiss ; but if you aiv prudent, tempenUe, and rich, your chiuicc is 
at least live times as gixnl that you do not die of the cholera — in 
other words, five thousiuul to one that you do not die of cholera in 
a year : it is not far from two millions to one that you do not die 
any one day trom cholera. It is only sevt^i hundred and thirty 
thousiuul to one that your house is not burnt down any one day. 
Tlu»n»tbrt» it is nearly thive times lu^ likely that your house should 
be burnt down any one day, as that you should die of cholera ; or, 
it is as probable that your house shouhl Ih' burnt down three times 
in miy one year, as tliat you should die of cholera. 



TlIK IIAY-FEVKR. 

{To Dr, HoUivuU Comhe Fhrey, June, 1835.) I am suffer- 
ing fnnn my old complaint, the liay-fever (as it is i^alleii). My 
fear is, perishing by deliipiescernHM I melt away in nastil and 
lachrymal protluvia. ^ly remedies an* warm |H'diluvium, cathar- 
tic.««, topical application of a watery solution of opium to eyes, ears, 
and the interior of the nostrils. The membrane is so irritable, 
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that light, diut, ooDtradiction, an abenrd remark, the sight of a Dis- 
senter — anything, 8etA me sneezing; and if I begin sneezing at 
twelve, I don*t leave off till two o*clock, and am heard distinctly in 
Taunton, when the wind sets that waj — a distance of six miks. 
Turn jour mind to this little curse. If consumption is too power- 
ful for physicians, at least they should not suffer themselves to be 
outwitted by such little upstart disorders as the hay-fever. 



OLD AOE TO BE PASSED IW THE CITT. 

{To Mrs. , Parii, 1835.) I suspect the fifth act of life 

should be in great cities ; it is there, in the long death of old age, 
that a man mont forgf^ts himrtelf and his infirmities ; receives the 
greatest consolation fmm the attentions of friends, and the greatest 
diversion from external circumstances. 



AFFECTION AND TDK THERMOMETRR. 

(To Mr$. , July, 1836.) Very high and very low tem- 
perature extinguishes all human sympathy and relations. It is 
impossible to feel afff^ction beyond 78®, or below 20^ of F'alirenheit ; 
human nature is t<K) solid or too liquid l>eyond these limits. Man 
only lives to shiver or to perspire. God send that the glass may 
fall, and restore me to my regard for you, which in the temperate 
zone is invariable. 



ni8 PORTRAIT. 



{To Lady Ashhurton. With a Print.) Dear Lady Ashburton: 
Miss Mildmay told me yesterday tliat you had been looking about 
for a print of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Here he is — pray accept 
him. I said to the artist, " Whatever you do, preserve the ortho- 
dox look." 



DIGESTION AND THE VIRTUES. 



{To Arthur Kinglake^ Oomhe Florey, 1887.) I am much 
obliged by the present of your brother's book.* I am oonvinoed 

^Eothen. 
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digestion is the great secret of life ; and tiiat character, talents, vir- 
tnes, and qualities, are poweriiillj affected bj beef^ mutton, pie-crust, 
and rich soups. I have often thought I could feed or starve men 
into man J virtues and vices, and alTect them more powerfullj with 
mj instruments of ooc^erj than Timotheus could do fermerij with 
his Ijre. 



TOWTf AND COUKTBT. 

(To Mu$ G. Hareourt, Landcm, 1838.) The summer and 
the country, dear Georgiana, liave no cliarms for me. I look for- 
ward anxiously to the return of ba/1 weatlier, coal fires, and good 
society, in a crowded city. I liave no relifth for the country ; it is 
a kind of healthy grave. I am afraid you are not exempt from ihe 
deluiiions of flowers, green turf, and birds ; they all afford slight 
gratification, but not worth an hour of rational conversation : and 
rational conversation in suflicient quantities is only to be liad from 
the congregation of a million of people in one spot Grod bless 
you! 



A PAEODY. 

(To Lady Davy^ Ixmdon, 1840.) Do you remember that 
passage in the ^ Paradise Lost," which is considered so beautiful? 

** As oae who, lonj^ in jKipuIoiu citiefl pent, 
Where hotues thick and newcni annoj the air, 
Forth ifliminf; on a unnimer's mom, to breathe 
Among the pleasant y\\hi^:% and farms 
Adjoined, from tstfM t^iinj; met conceires deligfai : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. 
Or flowers : each mral sight, ea/:h rural sound. 
If chan'-e with nymph-like step fair rirgin pass. 
What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more, 
Shi most ; and in )ier look suras all delight." 

I think this simile very unjust to J»ndon, and I have amended 
the paHsage. I n'jul it iyver to Laily Charlotte Lindsay and the 
Mi.sH lUiTty*. The question was, whom the gentieman should see 
first when he arrived in London ; and afler various proposals, it 
was at last unanimously agreed it must be you; so it stands 
thus}— 
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** As out vfao, loaq^ is im] ] 
Wbn« aqwRS and panont deep ] 
WixL loi^filieiMidtakoffiaortimidlnic, 
Or SDtkffvd fftt^ io» rcxed br hoood aadlion, 
Fonfa tf *B2Dj^ OB a viiit«i^f mom, to mdi 
In duiftc or «madi the Doadon Babrloo 
B«iiM>t«, frvm eadb iIdd^ met cooccirei ddig^ ; 
Or cfeb, or rar, or erenm^ mnffin-bell. 
Or lamp* : ca^ chr sHi^ eadi dtr voiiDd. 
If chance with nrmpb-like step the /Airy pass, 
Wbat pleasing leemcd, for her now pleases more. 
She most; and in her look sums all delist.'' 

I tried the Ter<«es with names of other ladieis but the muyenal 
opifiioo wax, in the oonclare of Tonr friendi^ that it must be joa ; 
ami thiA told, now tell me, dear Lady I^T79 how do joa do? 
Shall we ever nee you agun ? We are dying Tery fast here ; 
come and take another look at us. Mrs. Sydney is in the country 
in rather bad health ; I am (gout and asthma excepted) very weD. 



DANIEL WEB8TEB. 

(7b Mr$. Grote, London, 1839. J The " Great Western" turns 
out vary well — grand, simple, cold, slow, wise, and good. 

[When Mr. Webster, says Lady Holland (Mem. p. 252), was 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs for the United States, my father 
heard it repi^rted from America that an accidental mistake he had 
made, in introducing Mr. Webster, on his coming to this country 
some time before (I believe to Lord Brougham), under the name 
of Mr. Clay, was intentional, and by way of joke. Annoyed that 
so much impertinence and bad taste should be imputed to him, he 
wrote a few lines of explanation to Mr. Webster, to which he re- 
ceived the following answer.] 

" Washington^ 1841. My Dear Sir: Though exceedingly de- 
lighted to hear from you, I am yet much pained by the contents of 
your note ; not so much, however, as I should be, were I not able 
to give a peremptory denial to the whole report I never men- 
tioned the incident to which you refer, as a joke of yours — far 
from it ; nor did I mention it ns anything extraordinary. 

" My dear, good fneivd^do t\ot think me such a as to quote 

or refer to any it\c\dcul ^^K^m^^ ovjx '^i^vrw^^a^o^ «sA "^oft to your 
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disadvantage. Tlie plcoHure of your acquaintance » one of the 
jewelA I brought home with mc. 1 had read of jou, and read you 
for thirty yearH. I was delighted to meet you, and to have M I 
know of you refreshed and brightened by the charms of your con- 
versation. If any son of asserts that either Uirough ill-will, 

or love of vulgar gossip, I tell such things of you as you suppose, 
I pray you, let him be knocked down instanter. And be assured, 
my dear sir, 1 never spoke of you in my life but with gratitude, 
respect, and attachment << D. Wkbster.'' 

To this Smith wrote in reply : — 

" Many thanks, my d(;ar sir, for your obliging letter. I think 
better of myself, because you think well of mcs If, in the imbe- 
cility of old ag(s I forgot your name for a momtmt, the history of 
America will hereailer be more tentutious in its recollections— 
tena(!ious becxiuse you an: using your clo(]uent wisdom to restrain 
the high spirit of your countrymen within the limits of justice, and 
are securing to two kindred nations, who ouglit to admire and ben- 
efit each other, the blessings of peace. How can great talent bo 
applied to nobler ends, and what existence can be more truly 
splendid ? Ever sincerely yours, 

"Sydnkt Smith." 



CHARLES DICKKNS.* 

( To Sir George PhiKpgy about 1 8'J8.) — Ni(;kleby is very good. 
I stoo<l out against Mr. Dickens a» long as I could, but he has 
conqucHMl me. 

(7b Charle$ Dickens, June 11, 1830.) My dear Sir: No- 
bo<ly more, and more justly, tiilked of tlian yourself. 

The Miss B«;rrys, now at Richmond, live only to become 
ac({uainte(l with you, and hav<{ commissioned me to request you 
to dine with tht^m Friday, the 29th, or Monday, July 1st, to meet 
a Canon of St. Paul's, the K<;(rtor of Combe Florey, and the Vicar 
of Ilallierton — all equally well known to you ; to say nothing of 

* DirkuiiH hiui jmid u f^iniul trilmto to t\w momory of Sydney Smith, in a 
paiM:r in hiH IiappicHt vein of irony, in lIouHohold WonlM, Sctpt. 8, IR.'iS. He 
trcata the ljiof|;raphy an a myth, a Htoryof irapoiiBiblo yirtao, u satire ^-^ \S&.^ 
whig party who left luch fkbaloiu mehtt to \oti|^ utn«ii%x^ft^. 
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Other and better people. The Miss Berrys and Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay have not the smaUest objection to be pat into a Number, 
but, on the contrary, would be proud of the distinction ; and Lady 
Charlotte, in particular, you may marry to Newman Noggs. 
Pray come ; it is as much as my place is worth to send them a 
refusal 

(Mm/ 14, 1842.) My dear Dickens: I accept your obliging 
invitation conditionally. If I am invited by any man of greater 
genius than yourself, or one by whose works I liave been more 
completely interested, I will repudiate you, and dine with the more 
splendid phenomenon of the two. 

(To Charles IHckens, Esq., January ^^ 1843.) Mjdear Sir: 
You have been so used to these sort of impertinences, that I be- 
lieve you will excuse me for saying how very much I am pleased 
with the first number of your new work. Pccksnifif and his 
daughters, and Pinch, are admirable — quite first-rate painting, 
such as no one but yourself can execute. 

I did not like your genealogy of the Chuzzlewits, and I must 
wait a little to sec how Martin turns out ; I am impatient for the next 
number. 

Pray come and see me next summer ; and believe me ever 
yours. 

P. S. — ChufTey is admirable. I never read a finer piece of 
writing; it is deeply pathetic and affecting. Your last number 
is excellent. Don't give yourself the trouble to answer my im- 
pertinent eulogies, only excuse them. Ever yours. 

(To Charles Dickens, Esq., 56 Grem Street, July 1, 1843.) 
Dear Dickens : Excellent I nothing can be better I You must settle 
it with the Americans as you can, but I have nothing to do with 
tliat I have only to certify that the number is full of wit, humour, 
and power of description. 

I am slowy recovering from an attack of gout in the knee, and 
am very sorry to have missed you. 

(To Charles Dickens, 66 Green Street, Feb. 21, 1844.) Dear 
Dickens: Many thanks for the ''Christmas Carol," which I shall 
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immediatelj proceed upon, in preference to six American pam- 
phlets I fouid upon my arrival, all promising immediate payment! 
Yours ever. 



A BBEAKFAST. 

( To Mrs. , Green Street, April 8, 1840.) Dear Mrs. 



I wish I may be able to come on Monday, but I doubt. Will 
you come to a philosophical breakfast on Saturday — ten o'clock 
precisely? Nothing taken for granted! Everything (except the 
Thirty-nine Articles) called in question — real philosophers ! 



INVITATION TO THE OPERA. 

(To Mrs, Meynell, Green Street, June, 1840.) Thy servant is 
threescore-and-ten years old ; can he hear the sound of singing 
men and singing women? A Canon at the Opera ! Where have 
you lived ? In what liabitations of the heathen? I thank you, 
shuddering; and am ever your unseducible friend. 



GOUT. 

(To the Countess of Carlisle, 1840.) What a very singular 
disease gout is! It seems as if the stomach fell down into the 
feet. The smallest deviation from right diet is immediately pun- 
ished by limping and lameness, and the innocent ankle and blame* 
less instep are tortured for the vices of the nobler organs. The 
stomach having found this easy way of getting rid of inconvenien- 
ces, becomes cruelly despotic, and punishes for the least offences. 
A plum, a glass of Champagne, excess in joy, excess in grief — 
any crime, however small, is sufficient for redness, swelling, spasms, 
and large shoes. 



VISIT TO AMERICA. 

{To the Countess Grey, 1841.) I hear Morpeth is going to 
America, a resolution I think very wise, and which I should 
decidedly carry into execution myself, if I were not going to 
Heaven. 

18 
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BOMBARDING THE ASIATICS. 

(To the Countess Gret/, Oct: ISU.) The news from China 
gives me the greatest pleasure. I am for bombarding all the 
exclusive Asiatics, who shut up the earth, and will not let me 
walk civilly and quietly through it, doing no harm, and payuig 
for all 1 want 



ST. ANTHONY. 

( To Jjady Ashhurton^ 1841.) You have very naturally, my dear 
Lady Ashburton, referred to me for some information respecting 
St. Anthony. The principal anecdotes related of him are, that 
he was rather careless of his diet ; and that, instead of confining 
himself to boiled mutton and a little wine and water, he ate of 
side-dishes, and drank two glasses of sherry, and refused to lead a 
life of great care and circumspection, such as his constitution re- 
quired. The consecpience was, tliat his friends were often alarmed 
at his health ; and tlie medical men of Jerusalem and Jericho were 
in consUmt recpiisition, taking exorbitant fees, and doing him little 
good. 



COIIREHFONDENCK — SUSAN IIOPLEY PUSEYITE. 

{To Mrs. Grows* Combe Florey, Jan, 31, 1841.) Dear Mrs. 
Crowe : I quite agrecj with you as to the horrors of corresjwnd- 
ence. Corresi)on(lence3 are like small-clothes before the invention 
of su8pend(*rs ; it is impossible to keep them up. 

That episode of Julia [in Susan Ilopley] is much too long. Your 
incidents are remarkable^ for their improbability. A boy goes on 
board a frigate in the middhi of tlie night, and penetrates to the cap- 
tain's cabin without being sc^en or challenged. Susan climbs into a 
two-})air-of-stairs window to rescue two grenadiers. A gentleman 
about to bo murdered is saved by rescuing a woman about 
to be drowned, and so on. The huiguage is easy, the dialogue 
natural. There is a great deal of humour ; the plot is too compli- 
cated. The best part of the book is Mr. and Mrs. Ayton ; but 

* Mrs. Cathorino Crowo, author of the Advonturos of Sasan Hoploy, LUly 
DawBon, Tho Night-Sido of Nature, and other works. 
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the highest and most importaiit praise of the noTel is that joa 
are carried on eagerly, and that it excites and sustains a great 
interest in the event, and therefore I think it a very good novel 
and will recommend it. 

It is in vain that I study the subject of the Scotch Church. I 
have heard it ten times over from Murray, and twenty times from 
Jeffirey. and I have not the smallest conception what it is about. 
I know it has something to do with oat-meaL but beyond that I am 
in utter darkness. Everyl)ody here is turning Puseyite. Having 
worn out my black gown. I preach in my surplice : this is aU the 
change I have made, or mean to make. 

There seems to be in your letter a deep-rooted love of the 
amusements ot the world. Instead of the ever-gay Murray and 
the never-silent Jeffrey, why do you not cultivate the Scotch 
clergy and the elders and professors ? I should then have some 
hopes of you. 



PUSETISM. 

(7c) Z<w/y Ashbftrton. 1841.) Still I can preach a little; and 
I wish you luul witnosso«L tlie otlier day at St. Paul's, my in- 
cnniiblo U^ldiu^ss in attacking the Pu^eyiies. I told them that 
they nuule the Christian r^'lii^on a relijiion of jxii^turvs and cere- 
monies, of circumtioxions and iXinutlexion.-, of jsirments and ves- 
tures, of ostentation and parade : that ihoy tiK>k up tithe of mint 
and cummin, and nogWtevl the weightier nuitters of the hiw— 
justit*e, mercy, and the duties of life, and so forth. 

(To Lady Lktcy. 1842.) I have not yet discovervd of what I 
am to die. but 1 rather Wlieve I sluiU K* burnt alive by the 
Pus<\vites. Notliing Si> remarkable in England as the progress of 
these foolish iH.H>ple. I hiive no conct»piion what they mean, if it 
Ih^ not to re>"ive every absurd ct^rvmony, and every antiquated 
folly, which the common sense of mankind has set to sleep. 
You will tind at your return a fanatii^al Church of England, but 
pray do not let it prevent your rviurn. We can always giither 
together, in Park Sirtvt and Green Street, a chosen few who have 
never bowed the knee to Kimmon. 
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A BORE. 

(To Mrs. , Green Street^ Graevenor Square, March 5, 

1841.) My dear Mrs. : At the sight of , away fly 

gayety, ease, carelessness, happiness. Effusions are checked, faces 
are puckered up; coldness, formality, and reserve, are diffused 
over the room, and the social temperature falls down to zero. I 
could not stand it. I know you will forgive me, but my con- 
stitution is shattered, and 1 have not nerves for such an occur- 
rence. 



AVERSIONS AND ARGUMENTS. 

{To Mrt. , March 6, 1841.) My dear Mrs. : Did 

you never hear of persons who have an aversion to cheese ? to 
cats ? to roast hare ? Can you reason them out of it ? Can you 
write them out of it ? Would it be of any use to mention the 
names of mongers who have lived in the midst of cheese? Would 
it advance your cause to insist upon the story of Whittington and 
his Cat? 



BLUECOAT THEORY. 

( To the Countess of Morley, No date.) Dear Lady Morley : 
Pray understand me rightly : I do not give the Bluecoat theory as 
an established fact, but as a highly probable conjecture ; look at 
the circumstances. At a very early age young Quakers disappear, 
at a very early age the Coat-boys are seen ; at the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen young Quakers are again seen ; at the same age, 
the Coat-boys disappear : who has ever heard of a Coat-man ? 
The things is utterly unknown in natural history. Upon what 
other evidence does the migration of the grub into the aurelia 
rest ? After a certain number of days the grub is no more seen, 
and the aurelia flutters over his relics. That such a prominent 
fact should have escaped our naturalists is truly astonishing ; I 
had long suspected it, but was afraid to come out with a specula- 
tion so bold, and now mention it as protected and sanctioned by 
you. 

Dissection would throw great light upon the question ; and if 
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otir friwifl wonld r<!(?niv« two Imi^m tuU) Wm houws nt^out tho 

tirnf) of Uifiir changing their (uniUif groat ft<-.rvicf! would (mj n^mlftn'^l 
to the caiiHfs 

Our fri(;nd r>ml Orej, not remaricable for hiM attftntion to nat- 
ural hiHUiry, waM a goo<l deal Htniek with the novelty and in- 
genuity of the hyiKitheHlM. I have iiMeertained tliat the young 
Blue-r^Mit inftintM are fed with dralM'^doured pap, whieh lookn very 
HUHpieiouM. More hereaOitr on tluM int<'.reHting Huhjeet. Where 
ntal Meienci! w to )m promoted, f will nuike no afNylogy to your 
I^wlyNhip for tluH intninion. 

YourM tndy, Hyiinkt Hjwith. 

(Frrmi tha (*onn(fiiii of MorUy, No dtiif,) If ml f reei^ived 
your letter twf) dayn ninee, f nhould have naid your arguments and 
theory were perfectly eon vi firing, and thai the niOHtohHtinati^ Mkeptie 
tnuHt have yielded to thcrn ; hut I have come aeroMH a perHon in 
that int^trval who giviM rn(^ infonnation which putH uh all at Hea 
again. That the Hhiec^Mit hoy nliould he the larva of the Quaker 
in (treat Hrit^iin if* poMMihl(% and even pn»hnhle, hut we nniHt take 
a widrr view of the <|ueMtion; and here, I conf(?MM, I atn iK^wilderiid 
f)y douhtM nnd difficult icH. 'f*he Hluecoat Ih an indigenouM anitnal 
— nf»t HO the Quaker; and now Im? ho giKnl jw to give your whole 
mind to the ^^w\}^ I \\\\s\\ to communicate. I have He(*n mid tidked 
nnu'li with Sir U. Kerr Porter on thin inti^renting nuhjec^t. lie 
hiiH travelled over \\\\\ whole hahitahle glolns and han fierietratcul 
with a Hcientitic and ncrutinixing i^ye into regionn hitherto unex- 
plored hy civilixed nmn ; and yet hn huH never neen a Quaker 
hnhy. lie Iuim lived for yearn in I'hiliulelphia (the national nent 
of f juakcrn) ; he han roamed] up and down Hrofidwayn and lengtli- 
wayn in «'v«Ty iKMik and (vjmerof I'mriMylvania; and yi't he never 
Huw a Quaki'r hahy ; and what in new and mont ntriking, never 
did \\%\ Hce a Quaker laily i.i a nituation whieh gave )io|m; that a 
Quaker hahy might 1h^ neen hereaOer. Thin Ih a Htutming fm^t, 
and invcdving the quention in hucIi imfM'netrahle myntiTy aH will, 
I f«*ar, defy even your nagfurity, acuteneHH, and industry, t/i eluei- 
dnte. Hut let uh not Im* checked and eaMt down ; tnith in the end 
and ohjcct of our renearch. I^'t uh not hate one jot of h(*art and 
hopf% hut Htill hear up and Htef>r our eourm* right onwanl. 

Yourn m«iHt tndy, F. MoKLKr. 
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ACKXOWLEDGEXEXT OF OAXE. 

(To t/te Jiev, R. IL liarham^ London^ about 1842.) ILinj 
thankji, roy fl<^r Sir. for your kind preec-iU of game. If there is 
a pure and elevated pleaifure in this worid, it is that of roast pheas- 
ant and brea^l ffauce ; — Ijam-door fbwk for dL«senters, but fi»r tlie 
real churchman, the thirty-nine times articled clerk — the pheas- 
ant, the plieasant !* 



ALLEN — OLD AGE. 

{To Lady Holland, Comhe Florey, Sept 13, 1842.) I am 
sorry to hear Allen i» not well ; but the reduction of his legs is a 
puce and unmixed good; they are enormous — they are clerical! 
He lias the creed of a philosopher and the legs of a clergyman; I 
never saw such legs — at lca*t, belonging to a layman. 

It is a bore, I admit, to be past seventy, for you are left for ex- 
ecution, and are daily expecting the death-warrant ; but, as you 
say, it is not anything verj' capital we quit. We are, at the close 
of life, only hurried away from stomach-aches, pains in the joints, 
from sleepleHH nights and unamusing days, from weakness, ugli- 
ness, and nervous tremors ; but we shall all meet again in another 

planet, cured of all our defects. will l)c less irritable ; 

more silent ; will assent ; Jeffrey will spc»ak slower ; Bobus 

will 1x3 just as he is; I shall l>e more respectful to the upper 
clergy ; but I shall have as lively a sense as I now have of all 
your kindness and affection for me. 



INVITATION TO ** SEMIRAMIS." 

{To Lady Holland, November 6, 1842.) My dear Lady Hol- 
land : I have not the heart, when an amiable lady says, " Come to 
*Semiramis' in my lx)x," to decline; but I get bolder at a distance. 
** Scmiramis" would be to me pure misery. I love music very 
little — I hate acting; I have the worst opinion of Scmiramis her- 
self, and the whole thing (I can not help it) seems so childish and 
so foolish that I can not abide it. Moreover, it would be rather 
out of etiquette for a Canon of St. Paul's to go to an opera ; and 

* Memoir of Bariiam. 
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where etiquette prevents me from doing things disagreeable to 
myself, I am a perfect martinet. 

All these things considered, I am sore yon will not be a Semi- 
ramis to me, bat let me off. 



DYING SPEECHES. 

( To M$8 Berry, 1843.) I am studying the death of Louis XVI. 
Did he die heroically ? or did he struggle on the scaffold ? Was 
that struggle (for I believe tlierc was one) for permission to 
speak? or from indignation at not being sufferc^l to act for himself 
at the last moment, and to place himself under the axe ? Make 
this out for me, if you please, and spf;ak of it to me when I come 
to London. I don't belio'e the Abbe Edgeworth's " Son of St 
Louis, mofUez au cietl" It seems ncces.-ary tliat great fieople 
should die with Kome s^iuorous and quotable saying. 3Ir. Pitt 
said something not intelligiljle in his lai>t moments : G. Itose made 
it out to Ik*, " Save my wuntry, Heaven I** The nurse on being 
interrogated, said that he asked for barley-water. 



EDWARD EVERETT AMERICAN DEBTS. 

(To Mn. Holland, Comlje Florey, Jan. 31, 1844.) Everett, 
the Amerifian Minister, Jias been here at the same time with my 
eldest brother. We all lik#fd him, and were a^nfinned in our gowl 
opinion of him. A M.'n.sible, una-Ruming man, always wis<; and 
rcja-onablc. ♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

[Thi.s vi-it a[»pears to liave called forth some cfimments frrim a 
jKjrtion of the Amf-rican Press which were met by the following 
from Sydney Smith.] 

(Ijetitfr to the Etlitor of the Morning Chronicle,) Sir: The 
I^xvifoco papers in America arcf, I observe, full of abuse of Mr. 
Everett, tli^rir minister, for s[K;nding a month with me at Christ- 
mas, in Siiin^-rsetshire. Tliat month was neither lunar nor calen- 
dar, but consisted of forty eight hours — a few minutes more or 
less. 

I never heanl a wi^er or more judicious defence than he nuide 
to me and others of the American insolvency ; not denying the in- 
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jiiHticft «f it — ripi*fiking of it, on iho, contrary, with the doojMtflt 
f«M*liti;r, iMit iirf(inf{ with iipmi iirf^jmcntiUivf* c*hx{U('ncc every topic 
that coiiM Ik; ph'iujfrrl in extenuation. He marie ufion uh the game 
itnpn*HHion he apfN'tirH to nmke univentally in thii4 country ; wc 
tlioii^^lit him (» rhfinurif^r which the Kn^^linh alwayn receive with 
nfr«'ctioiiii(e n«f(finl), an amiahle American, rapuhlican without 
rii(l«*ti«*MH, anil accompliriheil without oHtentation I **lfl Imil known 
that f^entleinan Hve yearn af(o," Haid one of my guests, ^I hIiouM 
have l)«M?ti (li>f*p in tlie American fumlH ; and as it Ih, I tliink at 
tinicM tliat I Kce IDi. or 20i. in the )Kmnd, in his face.** 

II(»wcv«*r this may Ik*, I am Hure we owe to the AmcricanH a 
deht ni' gratitude for H(*iidinf( to uh micli an excellent Ap<5cimcn of 
their iirfHiiictioriH. In diploma<*y a far more imjiortant object tlum 
ialHcliiNid in U» keep two nationri in friendxhip. In tliia point, no 
nation him ever lieen better nerved tlmn America lias been Herved 
by Mr. Kdward Kverett. 

I am, Hir, your olN:dient msrvant, Sydney Smith. 

Ai'KiL, 17, 1H44. 
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TABLE-TALK— ANECDOTES/ 



JEFFKET AKI> THE VOETU POLE. 

The rr^igning hore at thin tinu; in Edinliurgh (at the beginning 

of the century), wiw ; hiii fkvfjurite subject, the North 

I'ole. It nmttr^rv^ wti la^w far fiouth you Ufgnn, y^ju found y^iur- 
»elf irnnnit/jrUml to the Wirlh fiole Jiefore you amid take breath ; 
no one i:m!H]>tA him. fAy father d«$ehir(fd he should invent a hlip- 
butUin. J'fffnry fl^^l frriui hini an from the phigue, when \itim\\AH ; 
but one 'hiy hii« areh-t/innenior met him in a narrow huie, and 
Urgan in><tarjtly on the north jx/le. Jffffmy, in de^fiair and ^iut of 
all \niXu'Uty(', t\skrU^\ ]nmi him, exclaiming, ^ JJamn the n^irth fjole !"* 
My fath'T m^n him felwrtly afU;r, lx>i]ing with ifHlignatir>ri at •M- 
frcyh cijuUimiii iX the north pole. " (^>h, my dear felkiw," Kaid my 
fattier, "ijcver mind; wt tmn mituia wliat JltdTrtfy wtyn, you know; 
he h a privih-geirl in^.rhtm ; he rf;Kji<f^l#t nrjthing, ali^olutely mjthing. 
Why, you will »»carc»;ly Ixrlieve it, but it la juA nufm than a week 
agr/ tliat 1 h'sard him KfK^ di^n^KiKiCtfully of tlur; f^rjualor T 



LIXKH ox JEFKItKT. 

A MONO our rural delight/* at Ilehlingt/in fKayM JjxAy Holland), 
wji*; the p'i^M-hfrion <^ a young ^Wikey, which lia/1 fjwfn pvcn up 
t/j our tender mcnHen fnjm the time t/i iL^ birth, and in wfjowj 

• Kx**pt whr-re otb^rwiM; '-rwlit/:*!, tJit foJJowiii;^ iui«:<4otb« <if Sydney 
Hnjith\ rorjvi'rimtioij iir»r <l«frivi:rj fr»>in ilj#j Mefooir by IjtAy lIolUo'J. 

1 "I M-*r tlji% Mtf^AttU*" ►'ar* liiulr HoIUnd, "in Mr. M'Xinr'* M«rmoin 
Attributed t/i J>;«lKf, \mx I )amv« wj 'ift/fn heard it told m ftpplying to a rery 
diffm^t pcTMin, that J think be wai ui»tjdu;n/' 

18* 
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'education wc pmployf*(l a larp^f; fxirlion of our »pare time ; and a 
tnoHt suuunu\t\Mh4it\ iUmkay it \Ht(tHmti utnU'T our tuition* It wouM 
walk iiji-KtiiirK, jiit^k fHx;kc*t^, follow tu in our waUu like a hu^ 
N<;wfou rid land dog; at the nuMt distant Might of tin in the field, 
with fmrM down and tail aroAri^ it net off in full bray to meet an. 
TlH;i4<$ d<;nu>nHtratir>nA on Bitty'M fiart were nuit with not ]mn affection 
on ourH, and l^itty waM almoHt cormidenxl a mimilK^r of the familj. 
Otut <hiy, when my elder brother and mymlf were training our 
lieUived Hitty, with a' iM>cket-liandkf;n;hief for a bridle, and hw 
hatui erowned with flowers, tr> run round our gardrm, who ffliould 
arrive in the niidMt of our HfK>rt but Mr. Jc^ffrey. Finding my 
father out, he, with hiM UHual kindneMH tr>ward young jHutphtf imme- 
diatidy joinf^l in our hjkiH, and, U) our infinitr; delight, mounted 
our donkey. lie w<im jmx^feding in triumph, amidst our idioutjf 
of hiught^tr, when my father and mother, in com[>any, I }>elieve, 
with Mr. Homer and Mr. Mumiy, retunied from their walk, and 
Ixdield thiH Hiuma from the garden-door. Tliough y<tar» and years 
have paMrte<l away Mi nee, I Htill rejnejntK;r the joy-inspiring laughter 
tliat burMt from my father at thin unexp<$cte<l Hight, ait, arlvancing 
toward Ium old friend, with a faee. Ix^aming with delight and with 
extended lumdn, lie; broke, forth in the following impromptu : — 

'* Witty an Homtimi Flar/m«, 
Ah iprtmi n ^Jtu'Mn on Gracrhu* ; 
HUort, thou((h not ah fat, an IWirhtui, 
Hiding on a littlo iacksM*.'* 

The.Ke. line.H were afUtrward rep(jat<Ml by wnne one to Mr. , 

at Holland Hoijh(', jiint before, he waH introdu(M5d for the flrnt time 
to Mr. Jeirre.y, and they eaught hiH fan(5y to Huch a degree tliat he 
could not gel theju oiit of Ium hea/1, but kept n;peating them in a 
low voie(i all the time. Mr. ffeifrey miH cimverHing with him. 



HKNHiniLiTV OK cniLDifoon. 



Onoic, when we w(tre on a vinit at Lord '«, wc wctc sit- 
ting witli a large party at lunelieon, when our hoHt'H eldest son, a 
iine boy of between eight and nin(?, burnt into tlic rrK)m, and, run- 
ning up to IiiH fatlier, began a playful HkirniiHli with him ; the 
1)0^, luilf in pla^, half in earnest, hit IiIh father in the face, who» 
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to carry on the joke, put up both hia hanthy sajing, " Oh, B ^ 

you Imvc put out my eye,** In an instant the blood mounted to 
tlie boy's temples, he flung hia little arms around his father, and 
Bobbed in such a paroxysm of grief and deHfiair, that it was some 
time bdbre even his fiuher's two bright eyes beaming on him with 
pleasure could convince him of the truth, and restore him to tran- 
quillity. 

W]ien he led the room, my fiuher, who lia/1 silently looked with 
much interest and emotion on the scene, said, ^ I congratulate you ; 
I guarantee that boy ; make your hearts easy ; however he may 
be tossed about the world, with tliose feelings, and such a heart, 
he will come out unscathed.'' 

The father (continues Lady Holland), one of those who consider 
their fortune but as a loan, to l>e employed in spreading an atmo- 
sphere of virtue and happiness around them an far as their influence 
reaches, Ls now no more, and this mm occupies his place ; but his wid- 
owed mother the other day reminded me how true the prophecy had 
proved ; and the scene was so touching tliat I cannot resist giving iL 



STAGE-COACH TKAVKLLIXG. 

In 1820, my father (writes Lady Holland; went on a virsit of 
a few days to Lord Grey's ; then to Edinburgh to see JefTrey and 
lii.s other old friends ; and returned by Lord Lauderdale's house 
at Dunbur. .S|K,'aking of this journey, he says, "Most |>cople 
sulk in stage-c^jaehe.'', I always talk. I liave liarl mnae amusing 
journeys fn>m this habit. On one ocxsLsion, a gentleman in 
the coach with me, with wlmm I had ]n'J:n conver.'-ing for some 
time, suddenly looked out of the window as wc approached 
York and said, *Tliere is a very clever man, they say, but a 
d — odd fellow, lives near here — Sydney Smitli, I believe.' * He 
may l>e a very wld fellow,' said I, taking off my hat to him 
and laughing, * and I dare say he i.s ; but odd as he is, he is li(:n.*, 
very much at your sen'ice.' Pcxir man I I thought he would 
have sunk into his IxKits, and vaiii»hed thrr>ugh the lied of the 
carriage, he was m distntssed ; but I thought I hail lictti^r tell him 
at once, or he might pnx^;cd to say I had murdered my grand- 
inothfT, whicrh I must liave resented, you know. 

^' ()n another occasion, K>me years Liter, wlien going to Brougham 
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Hall, two raw Scotch girls got into the coach in the dark, near 
CarliHie. * It is very diRagrccablc getting into a coach in the 
dark,' exclaimed one, aflcr arranging her bandboxes; 'one can 
not see one*H company/ * Very true, ma'am, and you have a great 
loss in not seeing me, for I am a remarkably handsome man.' 
* No, sir ! are you really 'f said both. ' Yes, and in the flower of 
my youth.' * What a pity !' said they. We soon passed near a" 
lamp-j)0flt : they l)oth darted forward to get a look at me. ' La, 
sir, you seem very stout.' * Oh no, not at all, ma'am, it's only my 
great coat.' * Where are you going, sir P * To Brougham Hall.' 
*Why, you must be a very remarkable man, to be going to 
Brougham Ilall.' *I am a very remarkable man, ma'am.' At 
Penrith tiiey got out, after having talked incessantly, and tried 
every ])08sible means to discover who I was, exclaiming as they 
went off laughing, * Well, it is very provoking we can't see you, 
but we'll find out who you are at the ball ; Lord Brougham always 
comes to the ball at Pennth, and we shall certainly be tliere, and 
shall soon discover your name.'" 



DINNER IN THE COUNTRY. 

Though it was the general habit in Yorkshire to make visits 
of two or three days at the houses in the neighborhood, yet not 
unfrequently invitations to dinner only came, and sometimes to a 
house at a considerable distance. 

" Did you ever dine out in the country ?" said my father ; ^ what 
misery human beings inflict on each other under the name of 

pleasure I We went to dine lasF Thursday with Mr. , a 

neighbouring clergyman, a haunch of venison being the stimulos to 
the invitation. We set out at five o'clock, drove in a broiling sun 
on dusty roads three miles in our best gowns, found Squire and 
parsons assembled in a small hot room, the whole house redolent of 
frying ; talked, as is our wont, of roods, weather, and turnips ; that 
done, began to grow hungry, then serious, then impatient At last 
a stripling, evidently caught up for the occasion, opened the door 
and beckoned our host out of the room. Aflcr some moments of 
awful suspense, he returned to us with a face of much distress, 
saying, < the woman assisting in the kitchen had mistaken the soup 
for dirty water, and had thrown it away, so we must do without 
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kf wt tXt a^rwd it vw perlnp« m-i w«^0 we sknUL 
cimiiik«ttaM«Sw Al bn. to our joj. dinner w;» aunoDMed : but 
ok. re gods ! ju we enieied the diningr-room what a sale aiet our 
not«e ! the remMii ww li^ the Tension wms imeatable. and wa» 
obii«ed to HoiBow the soap whb aD ^peed. 

"* Dinner proceeded, bat oar spirics &^;ged imder tLe?e a e gia n o - 
lated n^sfomokesi tbere w^ an oaunoos paose between the iint 
and jeeond eoone : we looked each ocLer in eke £Me — wbas new 
disaster awahed lu r the paose beeame fearifoL At b» the door 
bar*t open, and the hoj nk«bed in. <talling oat alood. - Please, sir, 
ba5 Benr any rl^s so leather I y Whac Lmnan fravitT ^oald 
sxarwl this ? W# rxired with ba^hier : all tw)k port agatn-t Bectr. 
o(4air.<ed the feoMid «>ar?e with iome diUkiakj, !»fed eaeh ccher 
the a*aal cinie, ordered oar oamaare:*, expeetrR|r oar po«?i4»iji« to 
be drunk, and wrre ^nireAiI to PrviTi..ii»n« for twx pennittiD^ 
them to depoi^iie cs in a wet dhch. S> mneh for dinner? in the 
eoana^r 
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I>OKW»» one of hi* visits so L>f;«iotu at a dhmer ac Speneer 
Rooi^. :he ct>rversi:i*>n :r.rr.-^i ar<o 'Ws- -C>h," fafd mT 
{father, "c-ne of the jreatr^? 'iiff..T.I:irs I have Lad w::h mj 
pArL-hicci^rj has N?en on the *ii r-j*'^^ of 'ioc?-" "" How f*^* 'f said 
L»>ri SrerbVT- ~ Whj, wr.«^n I tr-t w/-nc .Ii.wn into Yorkshire- 
there haii Ty< Seen a resii«it»r.: olerzT^aar. in mj parish f'>r a hon- 
drv^i ar.«i fifty year?. Ea»*h !braaer kepc a fcaje mastrtT-diiw, 
rar.rlr.j ac larje. and ready :o make hcs mc-rr.lr*rz meal oc ^rgj 
or -A;:y, as t-es; saiced hts roriicTilar tasie : I r.ever ^x<i'A aoproaeh 
a o»:<:iVde in ciirsui: ^4 my calllns. Yaz I rcsheti into the jaws ef 
f'Cx' tx :he:?e scasjiry m^xkster?- I seoideii. preaeheii. and prayed. 
wi:b<:: avail; so I determined to sry wLac fear tor their p«eket» 
rz'.z':.z 'ix Forthwith appeared :n Ae owinty papers a minote 
a.\i'^r.: ■■/ a trial of a tarmrr. at she Northampton Sessioots- f<ir 
k-»-;'.::j -i^-.-z^ ur.vv»r.::Re»i : wht*re -niivl :arm«*r was tjc-c n^uy nned 
r.T- T*" .:r.«L« ar..l r--:rlcianiie*i by :he !ru.vr^:r,i:r:s, :u: ser.:»*r.-vd to 
:>.r-e r-iOr.:hs* i:i:r-rL?«>r.aKr.a- Tee r5.e«-s wa? wcolerfuL ;\r^l the 
r--:^. ->: CVri-eris ori-SLi«^l in she lia^L" -Trji: aovxtinrs." said 
L: r.i Spencer. - fs>r what ha^ pouled me and Althorp ior many 
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years. We never failed to attend the sessions at Northampton, 
and we never could find out how we had missed this remarkable 
dog case." 

SMALL MEN. 

An argument arose, in which my father observed how many of 
the moHt eminent men of the world had been diminutive in person, 
and after naming fioveral among the ancients, he added, " Why, 

look there, at Jeflrey ; and there is my little friend , who has 

not body enough to cover his mind decently with ; his intellect is 
improperly exposed." 



LOCAL MORALITIES. 

When I took my Yorkshire servants into Somersetshire, I 
found tliat they thought making a drink out of apples was a tempt- 
ing of Providtmce, who liad intended barley to be the only natural 
material of intoxication. 



A NEW ZEALAND ATTORNEY. 



There is a New Zealand attorney arrived in London, with 
6s. 8d. tattooed all over his face. 



niebuhr's discoveries. 
Have you heard of Niebuhr's discoveries ? All Roman history 
reversed ; Tarquin turning out an excellent family man, and Lu- 

cretia a very doubtful character, whom Lady would not have 

visited. 



TELEMACnUS. 



How bored children are with the wisdom of Telemachus ! they 
can't think why Calypso is so fond of him. 



A LIFE. 



Tes, he has spent all his life in letting down empty backets 
into empty wells ; and he is frittering away his age in trying to 
draw tlicm up again. 
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A KEBrKE. 

At a large dinner party the death of Mr. Dngald Stewart wag 
announced. The news was reeeiTed with so much levity by a 
lady of rank, who sat by Sydney Smith, that he turned round and 
said, ^ Madam, when we are told of the death of so great a man as 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, it is usual, in civilized society, to look grave 
for at least the space of five seconds." 



BEAUTY OF THE STYLE OF THE BIBLE. 

'^ What is so beautiful as the style of the Bible ? what poetry 
in it5 language and ideas r and taking it down from the bookcase 
behind him, he read, with his In^autiiul voice, and in his most im- 
pPL'Ssive manner, several of his favourite }ULSsages ; among others 
1 remember — "Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of an old man ;** and [tart of that most beautiful of 
Psalms, the 139th: *'0 Lord, thou hast searched me, and known 
me. Thou kno>\est my downsiiting and mine uprising; thou lui- 
derstandest my thoughts afar off. Thou compassest my juith and 
my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. . . . Whither 
shall I gi> from thy spirit, or whither shadl I flee from thy prej^ence? 
If I aj-oend up into heaven, thou art there ; if 1 make my bed in 
hell, K'hold thou an there. If 1 take the wing? of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost |vans of the sea ; even there shall thy 
luuid had me. and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say. Surely 
the darkness shall tx>ver me, even the night shall be light al>out 
me : yviu the ilarkness hideth not from thee ; but the night sliiueth 
as the day : the diirkness and the light are both alike to thee" — 
putting the Bible again on the shelf. 



FIREPLACES. 

Xevkr neglect your fireplaces : I have paid great attention to 
mine, and could bum you all out in a moment. Much of the 
cheerfulness of life depends upon it- Who could be miserable with 
that fire r What makes a fire so pleasant is, I think, that it is a 
live thinjr in a dead room. 



axti-melaxcholy. 
Nr.vr.R give way to melancholy : resist it steadily, for the liabit 
will encroach. I once gave a lady two-and twenty receipts against 
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melancholy : one was a bright fire ; another, to remember all the 
pleasant things said to and of her; another, to keep a box of sugar- 
plums on the chimney-piece, and a kettle simmering on the hob. 



BLUE-STOCKINOS. 

Kekp as much as possible on the grand and common road of 
lif(3 ; patent educations or habits seldom succeed. Depend upon 
it, m(*.n set more value on the cultivated minds than on the ac- 
complishments of women, which they are rarely able to appreciate. 
It is a common error, but it is an error, that literature unfits women 
for the every-<lay business of life. It is not so with men ; you sec 
those of the most cultivated minds constantly devoting their time 
and attention to the most homely objects. Literature gives women 
a real and proper weight in society, but then they must use it with 
discn^tion ; if the stocking is blue, the petticoat must be long, as 
my friend Jeffrey says ; the want of this has furnished food for 
ridicule in all ages. 



DRESS AND BEAUTY. 

Never teach false morality. How exquisitely absurd to tell 
girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no use I Beauty is of value ; 
her whole prospects and happiness in life may often depend upon 
a now gown or a becoming bonnet, and if she has five grains of com- 
mon sense she will find this out. The great thing is to teach her 
their just value, tmd that there must be something better under the 
bonnet than a pretty face for real happiness. But never sacrifice 
truth. 



A UTILITARIAN. 

Some one, speaking of the utility of a measure, and quoting 

's opinion : " Yes, he is of tlie Utilitarian school. That man 

is so hanl you might drive a broad-wheeled wagon over him, and 
it would produce no impi*ession ; if you were to bore holes in him 
with a gimlet, 1 am convinced saw-dust would come out of him. 
That school treat nmnkind as if they were mere machmes ; the 
feelings or aflections never enter into tlieir calculations. If every- 
thing is to be sacrificed to utility, why do you bury your grand- 
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mother at all? whj don't you cut her into snudl pieces at once, 
and make portable soup of her?* 



THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tes, it requires a long apprenticeship to speak well in the 
House of Commons. It is the most formidable ordeal in the 
world. Few men have succeeded who entered it late in life ; Jef- 
frey is perhaps the best exception. Bobus used to say that there 
was more sense and good taste in the whole House, than in any 
one individual of which it was composed. 



TWENTY-FOUR HOURS AFTER. 

We are told, " Let not the sun go down on your wrath." This, 
of course, is best ; but, as it generally does, I would add. Never 
act or write till it has done so. This rule has saved me from many 
an act of folly. It is wonderful what a different view we take of 
tlie same event four-and-twenty hours after it has happened. 



LIGHT AND SHADE. 

I LIKE pictures, without knowing anything about them ; but I 
hate coxcombry in the fine arts, as well as in anything else. I got 
into dreadful disgrace with Sir George Beaumont once, who, stand- 
ing before a picture at Bowood, exclaimed, turning to mc, ^ immense 
breadth of light and shade T I innocently said, " Yes ; about an 
inch and a half.** He gave me a look that ought to have killed 
me.* 



A ONE-BOOK MAN. 

Tes, it was a mistake to write any more. He w&s a one-book 
man. Some men have only one book in them ; others, a library. 

* Smith famished his honse once with a set of daabs, and inrcnted names 
of forest masters for them : — " a beaotifal landscape by Nicholas dc Falda, a 
pupil of Valdegjpo, the only painting by that eminent artist." He consulted 
two Royal Academicians as to his purchases, and when he had set them con- 
sidering what opportunities were likely to occur, added, hy way of after- 
thought ; " Oh, I ought to haTe told yoa that my outside price for a picture 
is thirty-five shillings." 
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COMPOSITION. 

In com^Kmingy ns n gtmeral rule, run your i>en through every 
other word you liave written ; you Iiave no idea what vigour it 
will give your style. 

MATUE1CATIC8. 

The mo6t promising sign in a boy is, I should say, mathe- 
matics. 



FACTS AND FIGURES. 



On, don't tell me of facts— I never believe facts: you know 
Canning said nothing was so fallacious as facts, except figures. 



IIAND-BIIAKINO. 

On meeting a young lady who had just entered the garden, and 
shaking hands with her: *I must,' ho said, *givo you a lesson in 
shaking hands, I se(^ There is nothing more characteristic than 
sluikes of the hand. I have cliiHsifled them. Lister, when ho 
was liere, illuHtratcd some of tlicm. Ask Mrs. Sydney to show 
you his skeUiluiH of them when you go in. There is the hiyh 
official — the body en^ft, and a rapid, short slrnke, near the (ihin. 
There is the mortmain '^-i\\o, fliit liaiid introduced into your palm, 
and hardly conscious of its contiguity. The digital — one finger 
held out, m\\v\\ used by tluj high elcjrgy. There is the shahis 
rustictiSf wh(!r(i your hand is seized in an iron gnisp, betokein'ng 
rude healtli, waiTn h(»art, and distance from the Metropolis ; but 
producing a strong sense of reli<jf on your part when you find 
your hand relejised and your fing<'-rs unbroken. The next to this 
is the retentii^c shake — one wliich, beginning with vigour, pauses a^ 
it were to take bnjath, but without relin(iuishing its prey, and be- 
foni you are aware begins again, till you fe-cd anxious as to tlu^ 
result, and have no shak(i l(»<flt in you. Tlicre are* other varieties, 
but this is enough for one lesson. 



A JOKR IN THK COUNTRY. 

A JOKR goes a great way in the cx)untry. I have known one 
last pretty well for seven years. I remember making a joke afWr 
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a meetiDg of the clergy, in Yorkshire, where there was a Rev. 
Mr. Buckle, who never spoke when I gave his health; sayings 
that he was a buckle without a tongue. Most persons within 
hearing laughed, but my next neighbour- sat unmoved and sunk in 
thought. At last, a quarter of an hour after we had all done, he 
suddenly nudged me, exclaiming, **! see now what you meant, 
Mr. Smith ; you meant a joke.* - Yes," I said, - sir ; I believe I 
did." Upon which he began laughing so heartily, that I thought 
he would choke, and was obliged to pat him on the back. 



SALAD BECIPE. 

That pudding ! yes, that was the pudding Lady Holland asked 
the recipe for when she came to see us. I shook my head and 
said it conld not be done, even tor her ladyship. She became 
more urgent ; Mrs. Sydney was sot\-hearted, and gave it. The 
glory of it almost turned my cook*s head ; she has never been the 
same since. But our forte in the culinary Une is our salads ; I 
pique myself on our salads. Saba always dresses them after my 
recipe. I have put it into verse. Taste it, and if you like it, 
I will give it you. I was not aware how much it had contributed 

to my reputation, till I met Lady at Bowood, who begged 

to be introduced to me, saying, she had so long wished to know 
me. I was of course highly tlattered. till she added, * For, Mr. 
Smith, I have heard so much of your recipe for salads, that I was 
most anxious to obtain it from you.* Sut-h and so various are the 
sources of iaane ! 

** To make this condiment, tout poet be$!S 

The poundetl yellow of two hard-hoiled eggs ; 

Two boiled potatoes, passed throiurh kitchen sieve. 

Smoothness and <ofhies< to the salad gire. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 

And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 

Of mordant mustanl add a sin^rle spoon, 

Distruitt the condiment that bites so soon ; 

But d^'em it not, thoa man of herbs, a fiinlt. 

To odd a doable qoantity of salt. 

Four times the spoon with oil from Lucca brown. 

And twivv with vine-j^^r procured from town ; 

And, lastly, oVr the llavoreii compound tos-* 

A ina;;ic sonp^n of anchovy sauce. 
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Oh, green and fi^orioos ! Oh, herbMeons tretl I 
'Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat : 
Back to the world he'd turn hb fleeting sool. 
And plunge his fingers in tlie salad bowl ! 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 
** Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to^y." 

[The above in the famous recipe as given by lady Holland in 
her Memoir. We have before us printed on the first page of a 
letter-sheet (on the back of which is the second note to Captain 
Morgan on the American Debts previously given, p. 72), the fol- 
lowing with some variations, and as the date of the letter is 1844 
it has good pretensions to the latest edition. The affectionate 
friend solicitously adds with his own hand : ^ Let me beg you not 
to alter the proportions in the salad." Such are the well-known 
anxieties of salad-makers.] 

A Recipe far Salad. 

LAST EDITION. 

Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve. 

Unwonted soAness to the sulod give : 

Of mordant mustard, add a single spoon. 

Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it Tiot, thou man of herbs, a fault. 

To atld a double quantity of salt : 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown. 

And once with vinegar, procured from town ; 

True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two wcll-boiled eggs ; 

Lot onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss, 

A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce : 

Then though green turtle fail, though venison's toagh. 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely fHill, the epicure may say — 

" Fate cannot harm me, — I have dined to-day." 

To this is added in print : 

A Winter Salad. 

Two well boiled potatoes, passed through a sieve : a teaspoon- 
ful of Mustard ; two teaspoonfuls of salt ; one of essence of an- 
chovy ; about a quarter of a teaspoonful of very finely-chopped 
onions well bruised into the mixture, three tablespoonfuk of ^ ; 
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one of Vinegar; the yolk of two eggs, hard boiled. Stir up the 
salad immediately before dinner, and stir it up thoroughly. 

N. B. As this salad is the result of great experience and re- 
flection, it is hoped young salad-makers will not attempt to make 
any improvements upon it 



PARODY ON POPE. 

Have you heard my parody on Pope ? 

Why has not man a collar and a log ? 
For this plain reason — man is not a dog. 
Why is not man served up with saacc in dish ? 
For this plain reason — man is not a fish. 



TRANSIT OP A SOVEREIGN. 

I^Y-THE-BY, it hapf>ened to be a charity sermon, and I considered 
it a wonderful proof of my eloquence, that it actually moved old 
Lady Cork to borrow a sovereign from Dudley, and that he actu- 
ally gave it her, though knowing he munt take a long farewell of 

it. I was told aftemi'ard by Laily S that she rejoiced to see 

it had brought ** iron tears down Pluto's cheek" (meaning by that 
her husband), certainly little given to the melting mood in any 
sense.* 



VENUS HILLINARIA. 

I ONCE saw a dressed statue of Venus in a serious house — the 
Venus Millinaria. 

•This story is told somewhat differently in Dyce's Recollections of the 
Table-Talk of Roj^ers : " Lwly Cork was once so moved by a charity sermon, 
that she bcjrged me [Smith] to lend her a (guinea for her contribution. I did 
so — she never repaid me and Hj)ent it on herself." Jckyll, the great wit of 
the lawyers, said at one of Lady Cork's parties where she wore an enormous 
plume, " she was exactly a shuttlecock — all cork and feathers." 

r^y Cork was the veteran of London society. Iler parties to literary ce- 
lebrities were famous from the da\'s of Dr. Johnson who visited her j^uher- 
ings. She was the Miss Monkton of Boswell's Johnson ; dau||^htcr of Vis- 
count Gal way ; married in 1786 to the Karl of Cork. She held on among 
the London literati bravely to the laat, dying in 1840, at the age of ninety- 
four. 
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THE YA.KILLE OF 80CIETT. 

Ah^ jou flavour everything ; jou are the vanille of society. 



8EWING FOB M£V. 



I WISH I ooukl t$ew. I believe ooe reasoo whj women are eo 
much more cheerful, generally, than men, b because they can work, 

and vary more their employments. Lady used to teach her 

lionB carpet-work. All men ought to learn to eew. 



DOGB. 



No, I don't like dogi» ; I always expect them to go mad. A 
lady a^ked me once for a motto for her dog Spot I proposed, 
^ Out, damned Si>ot V but she did not think it sentunemal enough. 
You remember the story of the French marquise, who, when her 
pet lap-dog bit a piece out of her footman's leg, exclaimed, ^ Ah, 
poor hale beast ! I hope it won't make him sick.** I called one 

day on Mrs. , and her lafMlog flew at my leg and bit it After 

pitying her dog, hke the French marquise, she did all she could to 
comfort me, by assuring me the dog was a Dissenter, and hated 
the Churcli, and was brought up in a Tory family. But whether 
the bite came from madness or Dissent, I knew myself too well to 
neglect it ; and went on the instant to a surgeon and had it cut out, 
making a mem. on the way to enter tliat house no more. 



MANNERS. 

Mannkub are often too much neglected : they are most impor- 
tant to men, no less tlian to women. 1 beheve the Knglish are 
the most disagreeable |>eople under the sun ; not so much because 
Mn John Bull disdains to talk, as that the respected individual 
has nothing to say, and )>ecause he totally neglects manners. Look 
at a French carter ; he takes off* his hat to his neighbour carter, 
and inquires after ^ La sante de madame," witli a bow that would 
not liave disgraced Sir Charles Grandison ; and I have oflen seen 
a French soubrette with a far Ix'tter manner than an English 
duchess. Life is too short to get over a bad manner ; beeidesy 
manners arc the shadows of virtue. 
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FTHiprrraE or x corsTBT-HorsE. 

I THiSK no hou£e is well fitted up in the country wxtbout people 
of all ages. There should be an old man or woman to pet ; a par- 
rot, a child, a monkey ; someihing. as the French gay, to love and 
to despise. I have just bou^t a paxroti to keep my serranls in 
"ood-humoor. 



TOWX AXJ> COOfTBT. 

The charm of London is that you are never ^bd or sorry for 

ten minutes together: in the oounay you are the one and the 
other for weeks. 



TEA AXD COFFEE. 

At the tea-tahle : ~ Thank God for tea ! What would the worid 
do without tea r how did it exist ? I am glad I was not bom be- 
fore tea. I can drink any quantity when I have not tasted wine ; 
otherwise I am haunted by blat^ievils by day. and dragons by 
night. If you want to improre your understanding, drink coffee. 
Sir James Mackintosh used to say, he l»elieved the ditference 
between one man and another was produced by the quantity of 
coffee he drank. 



CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 

I HATX divided mankind into cla'sseiw There is the Noodle — 
very numerous, but well known. The Affliction-woman — a valu- 
able meml»er of society, generally an ancient sj»inster, or distant 
relation of the family, in small idrcumsianct-s : the moment she 
hears of any accident or distress in the family, she sets off. packs 
up her httlt bag. and is immediately esialili>hed there, to \.'omforU 
flatter, fetch, and carry. The Up-takers — a class of pec»pie who 
only see through their fingers* ends, and go through a room taking 
up and touching everything, however visible and liowever tezMier. 
The Clearers — who begin at the dish before them, and go on 
picking or tasting till it is cleared, however large the company, 
email the supply^ and rue the oootenis. The Sheep- walken — 
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thoftc who never deviate from the beaten track, who think n^ tlieir 
fathers have thought since the flood, who start from a new idea as 
tlicy would from guilt. Tlie Lemon-squeezers of society — people 
who act on you as a wet blanket, who see a cloud in tho sunshine, 
the nails of the coflin in the ribands of tho bride, predictors of evil, 
extinguishers of hope ; who, where there are two sides, see only 
tlie worst — people whose very look curdles the milk, nnd sets 
your teeth on (ulgc*. The Lct-well-aloners — cousins-german to 
the Noodle, yet a variety ; people who have begim to think and to 
act, but an) timid, and idraid to try their wings, and tremble at tho 
sound of their own footsteps as they advimce, and think it safer to 
stand still. Then the Washerwomen — very numerous, who ex- 
claim, " Well I as sure as ever I put on my best bonnet, it is cer- 
tain to rain," etc TImtc are many more, but I forgcit them. 

Oh, yes ! there is another class, as you say ; peojde who arc 
always treading on your gouty foot, or talking in your deaf ear, or 
asking you to give them sometliing with your lame hand, stirring 
up your weak jwint, rubbing your sore, etc 



MRS. 8IDD0NS. 

1 NRVEit go to tragcidies, my heart is too soft There is too 
much real mistiry in life. But what a face she had I The gods 
do not bestow such a face as Mrs. Siddons's on the stage more 
tlian once in a co.ntury. I kn(iw her very well, and she had tho 
good taste J to laugh heartily at my jokes ; she was an excllent per- 
son, but she was not remarkable out of her f>rofession, and never 
got out of tragedy even in common life. She used to stab the po- 
tatoes ; and said, ^^ Boy, give me a knife I" as she would have said, 
" Give me the dagger !" 



HIIAM HYDNKY SMITHS. 

I HAVE heard that one of the American ministers in this country 
was so oppressed by the numbers of his countrymen applying for 
introductions, that he was obliged at last to set up sham Sydney 
Smiths and false Macaulays. But they can't have been good coun- 
terfeits ; for a most resp<!ctable Americran, on his return home, was 
heard describing Sydney Smitli as a thin, grave, dull old fellow; 
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"and 9B toMacaolaj,** said he. -*I never met a more silent man in 
my life.** 



CAXTAS-BACK DUCKS. 

I FULLT intended going to America ; bot mj parishioners held 
a meeting, and came to a resolution that thej ooold not trost me 
with the canvas-back duckf ; and I felt they were right, go gave 
up the project. 



FBIEXDSmP. 

Teue. it is most painful not to meet the kindness and affection 
you feel you have deserved, and have a right to expect from 
others ; but it is a mistake to eompLun of it. for it is of no use : 
you can not extort friendship with a cocked pistoL 

* In the Fummer of 1 844, in the li>t of ^•asseij^i?, on the azTiral of the 
Great WtsMrrn ai \ew Yoit, was advcnisi.xi Svduev Smiih. Ii cTeaied some 
paragraphing in ihe papers, and qniic a fluncr amoiij: the genuine Svdnvy's 
church friends. In a kiier lo the Counwrss Grev. Smith ailude-e to the af- 
fair : *• There arrircd, the other day. at New York, a Sydney Smith. A 
meeting was (tailed, and it wa> ]>n*]>o<<*d to tar^and-fcather him: but the 
amendment was caiiied, that he »Lou]d \k invitrd to a public dinner. He 
mmod out to Ur a journeyman t>.»*.»;.«'.T I My iiifLinnant encloses for me &n in- 
riiation from ihe Bishop of ihc Dit'Crst- lo ci-me lh^I M'e him. and a projiosi- 
lion thai wt should travel together lo ih\r Fall j uf Nia^rara." 

The author of the aniclc m ihc EJlTi^ur^ih Il^vicw. on Smith (July. 1665), 
caps the *• ^luLm Sydney Smhhf and f^lsf Macau:ay>" with the following: — 
*' Sophie Arnault actually played off a .similar in^k on a pany of Parisian fine 
ladies and gentlemen who hud exjref^srd a wi^:J to mei-t Kousf4-au. She 
d^e&^ed up a theatrical tailor who tore Kime likt:ne^s lo the author of * Emile/ 
and plaiced him next to herself at dinner, with instructions no: to o]»irn hie 
mouth except to eat and driiik. Unluckily he oj^ened it too often for the ad- 
mi^sion of cham]'agne. and Wiran talking in a stvk fxrfining the couJis»fs; 
but thi> only added to tljv dtlusion. and the next da> the noble faubourg rang 
mith the praises of the ea?y sfiaxkling j'irasaT;t:y of the philosc*] -her. Accorl- 
ing to another we ii-ikUthcntitaxed antt-iiou*. there was a crazy fellow at Edia- 
burjirh. who railed himself Dcki^t, fancii-d that he had oncel»een on the ]»yint 
of obtaining the chair of Moral I*hilo>o]»hy. and professed the most extrava- 
gant admiratic>n for a i^ilebrated yoLi. Some wag suggested thai be thould 
pay a visit to hi« ii)^*!. He did so. and stayed two days, indulging his mono- 
mania. l»ut s;«i;iit.»nrou«>ly grai:fyin;: his host'^ pn>iigiou5 aj»f»etite for adula- 
tion ; iiJi-1 :!..■ H'.t uiilf-jnuiv -jn.»ke of him as one of tlie most inu-lligent and 
w..r..r.f :::..! .<..■• -^ :.::i'.n lie hud evvr k::own. When this siury wa« told to 
S\G:;'.y S-.i-' . !;«• n^:- r.-.l the uarraKT live shillings for the exclu^iTe right 
!*- it f.'L- a AX'.-A. The bar^n was struck, and the moner paid down." 

10 
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THREE SEXES. 

Don't you know, as the French say, there are three sexes — 
men, women, and clergymen. 



SOCINIAN. 



Some one naming as not very orthodox, "Accuse a man 

of being a Socinian, and it is all over with him ; for the country 
gentlemen all think it has something to do with poaching." 



DOME OF ST. PAUL'S. 

We were all assembled to look at a turtle that had been sent to 
the house of a friend, when a child of the party stooped down and 
began eagerly stroking the shell of the turtle. " Why are you 

doing that, B ?"said my father. "Oh, to please the turtle." 

" Why, child, you might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul's, to 
please the Dean and Chapter." 



PRAISE. 

Some one observing the wonderful improvement in since 

his success ; " Ah !*' he said, " praise is the best diet for us, after 
aU." 



SABiARITANS. 



Yes ! you find people ready enough to do the Samaritan, with- 
out the oil and twopence. 



HAPPINESS. 



The haunts of Happiness are varied, and rather unaccountable ; 
but I have more often seen her among little children, home fire- 
sides, land country-houses, than anywhere else ; at least I think so. 



DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Daniel Webster struck me much like a steam-engine in 
trowsers. 
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PRESCOTT THE HISTORIAN. 

When Presoott comes to England, a Caspian Sea of soup 
awaits him. 



SAMUEL ROGERS. 

In 1823, having received a presentation to the Charterhouse 
from the Archbishop of York, for his second son, Wyndham, Sydney 
Smith took him there in the spring. While he was in town, "Mr. 
Rogers says, ^ I had been iil some weeks, confined to my bed. 
Sydney Smith heard of it, found me out, sat by my bed, cheered 
me, talked to me, made me laugh more than I ever thought to 
have laughed again. The next day a bulletin was brought to my 
be<lside, giving the physician's rei)ort of my case ; the following 
day the report was much worse ; the next day declaring there was 
no hope, and England would have to mourn over the loss of her 
sweete.4t poet ; then I died amidst weeping friends ; then came my 
funeral ; and lastly, a sketch of my characti.T, all written by that 
pen which had the powfr of tuniing everj'thing into sunshine and 
joy. Sydney never forgot his frieiHl-." 

ADDKES.sixf; Rogers : *• My dr-ar R., if we were both in America, 
we should be tarred and ffratherfrd ; and, lovely as we are by na- 
ture, I tliould be an ostrich and you an emu.*' 

"How is lagers?" "He is not very well." "Why, what is 
the matter ?" " Oh, don't you know he lisis produced a couplet ? 
When our friend is delivered of a couplet, with infinite labour and 
pain, he takes to his bed, has ^traw laid down, the knocker tied 
up, expects his friends to call and make inrpiiries, and the answer 
at the door invariably is, *Mr. lagers and his little couplet are as 
well as can lie expected.' When he produces an Alexandrine he 
keeps his l>ed a day longer." 

Sydney Smith mention^l having once half-offended Sam. 
Rogers, by recommending him. when he sat for his picture, to be 
drawn saying his j>rayers, with his face in his hat.* 

* Diary of the Rev. Kirhanl Harris Barham, Oct. 2, 1831 — in Memoir. 
The Uu morte anccdotet of Rogers are Domerous. That pleasant book 



4M ijiix£nja». 

Ovr ^tfrmtuui^ iA }ak imm: (m LotjIabi m htier life:), a i^v frnfoAi 
Iri^ ^.MiAr fft V/ lAa ; Mtufju^ ofh^^t^^ \jfjM Mh*j, Dr. HoUaiiMl. joEid 

'^ 1.4^ J Il^jlJairyl hJ^^M Wfri^shhaoAkj i/> ^jurini^ mi^ ikea TjJkjnuMl 
wft« M4(r*sfiSkkAf:^ taA «ah>k f ^rr juj^tj !:^^t!aia^ L» jutttjJ was o«iiaIlj 
s ^igMkl fur my «kfaruir^ ; t^oi. m iktf: ^m pbMW. be Derer i^poke 
ail «|] til] hf: fund nr4 mhIt «kT<m>i4 Ko: di^ie«ted hu dimier. and as 
thiA waA a »V/ir \trrfiv:^ frith him. it did not oeeor till ererjbodj 
#;1a^ waA WiUvf^t, fff fm0Mi to fiar^r b^^^n *o; and when be did sfteak 
}»f: waA Mf inanicuho/; I n^^/rr cr^ald ander^rtand a word be said.* 
**It tra* tAhf^rw'iM', with iw%*' Aaid Dr- IloOand; "I Derer Ibund 
mu/'h dffftruUj in foIUiwinjr him-" - I>id iic4 yoa ? whj it was an 
alMA^ f/f t/;rmA t// call it talking at all ; for he bad Doi teeth, and, 
I }rfXiffVH^ jHf rftfd' Uf h» mouth — no orula — no larynx — no 
iruf:hf:tL — nri fpi^k/ttu — no anything. It waft not talking, it was 
gargling ; and that, by'thf^4>y, now 1 think of it, must be the very 
reaAT/n why Holland undfrratfjod him so much better than I did," 
turning Mudd^mly numd on him with his merry laugh. 

** YcX n^t}Kf(ly*i^ wit was of ko high an onler as Talleyrand's 
wh^jn it did amwy or lias so well stofxl the U^ of time. You re- 

The Clnhn of f>m«lon, t«^lU un ** it wa« the fashion to liken the pale visage of 
th« jrfM^t to all »K;rts of fiinf^rcal thingfl — TriiUiMima mortis imago ! But Ward's 
(f>;rrl \}w\\k'.y) wprn thn mtynt folidtous reKcmhlances. Rogers had been at 
Hjm, and was telling; Ward that the plm;c was so full, that he could not so 
tnii<;h as find a lM;d 1o lie in, and that he was obliged, on that account, to 
leave it. M)ear me,* n^plied Ward, 'was there no room in the chtarch' 
yard V At another time, Murray was showing him a portrait of Rof^rs, ob- 
iPfving that Mt was done to the life.* 'To the death, you mean,' replied 
Ward/' Among other sallies of the same kind, was his asking Rogers 
— " Why don't you keep your hearse, Rogers ? you can well afford it." 
Frasor's Magazine, in IHOO, hml a severe caricature — "There is Sam. Ro- 
gtirs, a mortal likinioss — painted to the very death." Byron's terrible lines 
are well known : — 

Noso and chin would shame a knocker ; 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker. 

4» 4» # # # 

Is't tt corpse stuck up for show, 
Ualvanizod at times to go ? 

Tho corpfo, howovor, long survived all tlio satirists, Ward, Byron, lCi^;faiiL 
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member when h» friend Montrvind * wa^ taktm ill, and exclaimerl, 
* Mon ami, je new* Ics tourraea** de Tenfer/ * Quoi ! deja ?* wa-« 
hLs reply. And when he nat at dinner ljetwc'f;n Ma/lame de Stafil 
and MaiJame Recamier, the cf:Iebrat<^l l^^^auty, 3Ia#Iame de .Stael, 
who<fe lieautieA were certainly imh thfj«e </f the jKirw^n, jeakjux of 
hii} attentioas to her rival, iaHi.<4ted ufion knowing which he wc^lil 
Mve if they were both drowning. Afti;r •(#,'/:king in Tain U3 evade 
her. he at la%t turner! umanl her and Aaid, with hiA asual Ahnij^ 

" Ah, raa/lame, voum savez na^er" And when exclaimed, 

** Me voila entre Te-iprit et k Ijeaute," he ari-*werr:*l, ** (hit, et nans 

po^-JfWler ni Fun ni rautr*;.** And of Ma/lame , " Oui, elle f:«t 

fjelle. tr»;a-br;lle ; rnaiH jK^ur la u^ilette, cela cr/mmenr:#; trop tarrl, et 

finit trop tot." ()f f>ml he jiaid, - Ce-^t la bienveillance 

meine. mai.4 la bienveilbmce la pla** fi^rrtuHiative que j'ai jamabi 
connu." To a friend of mine he ^aid on one /K'^si-ion, " Mila/ly, 
voulez-v^Mi-j me pret#rr #:#; livr*;?" -Oui, mai-^ vou« me le r^indrfrz?** 
*• Oui." - Parr^le d'honneur ?" *• (Mil" - \'ou?i en et#^* Mur f 
^ Oui. fHii, mila#ly ; mal-, |iour vovm le rr;ndre, il faut ali<<olument 
d'aUjnl me le pnUer." 

• " I find," -lay* f july Holland, " thAt Talkfrand awl to tell thtJi %tf,rr as 
having paAi!«^l }rf:tvt*:n Cardinal !>: U Ko';hfc-Gayon, a r^le)>nu«d Hjrtfmrt, 
and hii ^onfT^v/r." 

.Mvff: in liiA lilanr /April 2, IS-^Sj ha-f a limitar mot of Talkyran4 in 
r:onn<:«^ion with th*; niftrvt-,: "On •ffmc. ry-caAion wrh'rn M. rery ill, UmA fallen 
on tho HfttfT and wa- ;nii/ipin:( at i: vioI«:ntly » I:h hii hand 4 ' // r^u/ aUolumerU 
tUjitMudr*,* Aaid T. Hi.^ in/tuA Montrr>nd tr^^k hi* r»rv#;njf': in th^ ttyl*: of hi* 
ma^tfrr — Madam': FUm«^lin T*'.\trtt9u\\*-A. M. d*: Monrrr^nd with hi* atta^-hm^mt 
Vi Talkyrand : * H*Av^n.«.,' he repii^, * who ^mld hfclp likinjr him, be ia ao 
wirkftd :'" 

A few of til': neat •layint*^ of Talleyrand, * urr«:nt in lyindon variety witb 
the abore and of a Aimilar character, alxo iT*i\i\ yittttxr^^ Diary : — 

"At tireakfut at f>#rd LanvlowneV, Madam': Dnrazz/^ in talkins^ of 
p'xjr Mi44 Bathar^t (wh^j waA drr^wmrd at K/irne), mentir>ned that Talleyrand 
in rea/lin;^ an arr:r>ant of it fin whi^-h it wa^ )iaid that her ancle plnnt^ed in 
after her, and that M. LaTal waA in the irreate^f ^frief;, mmI, ' M. <£e iMvtd 
UHMk »*^jU ifl*f>*ff't "^^ data la pluM jrtr,ff,wU tUmUur.* 

To-ome noUfntttift repr^^fiate f^aid u> te Kivarrjl; who rtmarked to him, 'J* 
n*aifait tpi'nn^. 9^uU m^hawMi data ma vi^.f Talleyrand answered, ' Et oefle- 

(Hn lady who wa^ prai4e4 Ua- her Uaur/Mp aTtMffrit: ' Omi, hmmoomp d'tB' 
prit, h^iuoiftff; ^//« im t'^n turi janviiM* " 

Jctdan, in hii AntobMgrapby ha* the following : — 
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MACAIM.AY. 

To take Manuiliiy out of lit<»rntiin» and wicioty, and put him in 
the I Iouw» of* ConinioiiH, is like takinj^ the ehief phynieian out of 
London during a pe.stih*ne(^ 

*^ Oh yen I wc hotli talk a gnMit (h*al, hut I don't l>eliev(! Ma- 
caulay «;ver di<l hear my voie^*," h«^ exehiimed huighing. " Some- 
times, when 1 liave told a goo<l story, 1 have tliought to myself, 
r<K)r Macaulay ! he will Ikj very sorry some day to luive missed 
hearing that." 

I ALWAYS propheeied his greatness from the first moment f saw 

" When an iniiuiftitivo quidtuinc who H(|uintc(1, nnkcd TuHoyrand how tio 
thon^ht certain moaaaron would j^o, h« rnpruul ' romine miu mi/rz.' 

"A council of the minintry havin{( mit upon Homo (piuNtion an omincnt 
nobleman met him ah he came from the meeting : ' Que H^eHt-il ;^xm« fltinn ce 
conseilf to which he replied, ' Troh hrurfnV 

" In a period of rapid political chanjre in Parin he won OHked what he 
thought of it : ' Why/ h« replied, ' in the moniing I heliev(? ; in the aftenirmn 
I chant^e my opinion, and in the evening, I have no opinion at all/ 

When he woh MinJHter for Kon^gn AffuirH and there wan a report in I'liriH 
of the death of (ieorge III., a l>anker, full of Hpe<'ultttive anxieticH, iiskfi^l him 
if it waH true. 'Some nay,' he replied, 'lliat the King r)f Kngland im dead, 
otheni Hay that he iH not dead ;, hut do you wIhIi to know my opinion V 
' MoHt anxiouHly, Prince !' ' Well, then, I believe neither I I mention thi«i 
in cr)nfidence to you ; but I rely on your dincretion ; the nlightcHt imprudence 
on your part would conipromint; me moHt Heriounly !" 

To thcHe may be added a bnu'c of an<;edoteH frr)m the recently-puhliKhcd 
Journal of Thomiw Itaiken : — 

"A certain Vicomte de V , friend of Talleyrand, who with him fre- 
quented Home diHtinguiHhed Hoin'eH, where, high pluy wan eneourag'td, had in- 
curred Home HUHpieionH not very cnsditable to liiH honour. I)etect<*d one 
evening in a flagrant attempt to defraud bin oilvernary, he wan \iiry unrx'n*- 
moniouHly tunu'd out of the lutune, with a thnmt, tliat if he ever miule hin 
appearance there again, he Hhould Ix; thrown out of the window. T\w. next 
day he calleil ujKni M. de Talleyrand to relate bin minfortuno, and protect )i|ii 
innocence : * Ma poKition ent tn'-H embarnuiHante/ naid the Vicomte, * donner, 
xnoi done un conseil.' ' Dame I mon cher, jo vouh crmHcillc de ne pi nil jon«'r 
qa'au rcz de chauHHt'e' (the ground fl»K)r). 

"When the Dui'beHHe de Birri had dinappeared from I^ Vendue in 1».32 
there were rcportn that she had l>cen neen in varioun placpH in France but al- 
ways dinguiHod. Talleyrand n;marked : Me ne fiaiii pan hi yonii la troarem 
en la Vend/te, ou en Italie, ou en IloUande, main ce qu'il y a de anr, c'eit, 
que vous la trouvcrcz en homme* " 
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him, then a very young and unknown man on the Northern 
Circuit There are no limito to his knowledge, on fimall subjects 
as well as great ; he is like a book in breeches. 

Yks, I agree, he is certainly more agreeable since his return from 
India. His enemies might have said before (though I never did 
so) that he talked rather too much ; but now he has occasional 
flashes of silence, that make hi.s conversation perfectly delightful. 
But wliat is far better and more im]K)rtant than all this is, that I 
believe Macaulay to be incorru])tible. You might lay riblxms, 
stars, garters, wealth, title, before him in vain. lie has an honest 
genuine love of his country, and the world could not bribe him to 
neglect her interests. 



LORD DUDLEY. 

Oh don't read those twelve volumes till they are made into a 
consomme of two. I^ord Dudley did still better; he waited till 
they blew over. 

Jjord Dudley was one of the most absent men I think I ever 
met in nociety. One day he met me in the street, and invited mo 
to meet mys<»lf. " Dine with m<j to-<lay ; dine with me, and I will 
get Sy<lney Smith to metrt you." I admitted the templation he 
held out to me, but said I was engaged to m<^et him elsewh(*re. 
Another time, on meeting me, he turned back, put his arm through 
mine, muttering, " I don't mind walking with him a little way ; Til 
walk with him iw far as the end of the street." As we proceeded 

together, W passed : ** That is the villain," exclaimed he, 

" who help(»d me yesterday to aspamgus, and gave me no t<)a>t." 
He very nearly overset my gravity once in the pul|)it. lie was 
sitting immediately under me, ai)j)arently very attentive, when 
suddenly he took up his stick, as if he had been in the House of 
Commons, and tapping on the gmund with it, cried out in a low 
but very audible whisper, " Hear ! hear ! hear !"* 

♦ There i» a more famous anecdote of Tx)rd Dudley*! absence of mind. 
He wan Sern;tiiry of State for Forcijjn Affaire in Canning's Administration, 
when, at an imiK>rtant moment too, shortly Ixifore the Imttlc of Navarfno, he 
addressed a letutr intended for the French Amhassador Polignac, to the Kns- 
f^ian Ambassador, Prince Lieven. The latter took it for a hoax, and promptly 
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LUTTRKLL. 

I THINK it was Luttrell who used to say *8 face always 

reminded him of boiled mutton and near relations. 

returned it. He remarked it wna a jjood trick, but he was **trop Jin,** and a 
diplomatist of too hi^h a standing to be ho easily caught. Lord Dudley's 
habit of Holiloquizing in company probably furnishud the original of a char- 
acter in Theodore Hook's Gilbert Guniey, the East India Nabob, Mr. Nubley, 
who cnrricH on i)olito conversations with his friends, with a sotto voce occom- 
])nniment of his real and less complimentary opinions. Lockhart, in an 
udTniniblo sketcli of Dudley in the Quarterly Review, relates one of these 
adventures : *• He hud a )mrticular dislike to bo asked to give any one a lift 
in his carriage, in which he thought over the occurrences of the day, more, 
perhaps, tliiin half the ujcmbcrH of the Uoyul College of PbyBicians. An 
ingenious tormentor of Urookes's begged him to give a east to a homeward 
bound, uuionseicuis victim. It could not be refused. The unhappy pair set 
out in tiieir ciiariot, and arrived, silently, near Mount street, when Lord 
Dudley muttered audibly, ' What a bore I It would bo civil to say something. 
Perhaps I had better ask him to dinner. I'll think about it.' His com- 
panion, a i)erson of inlinite fancy, and to whotn Lord Dudley afterward took 
a great liking, re-multered, after a due pause, ' What a bore! Suppose he 
should awk mo to dinner ! What should I do ? I'll think about it.' " 

Moore, in Ins diary, has frcijuent mention of Ward. Ho notices "his two 
voices; K(iueak and liass ; seeming, as some one remarked, as if 'Lord 
Dudley wore conversing with Lord Ward.' Somebody who proposed a short 
walk with him, heard iiim mutter to himself, introspectivoly, " I think I may 
endure hitn for ten minutes." One day that ho had Lord Lansdowno to 
dinner with him. Lord Dudley took tlio opportunity to read to himself 
Hume's History of England. 

Lord Dudley was, in his youth, at Edinburgh, in the family of Dagald 
Stewart, studied at Oxford, and entered Tarliamentary life early. The 
family estate, derived from the coal auid iron mines of Worcester, was enor- 
mous. Lord Du(ll(7'fl income was some eighty thousand pounds a year. 
With this extraordinary wealth at command, and a tine classical culture, cn- 
deju-od, by his virtues, to the best Loudon society, and fond of gathering its 
members about him, he passed much of his time unhappily, in consequence of an 
organi(' malformation of the brain, which he tracked to an early neglect of 
physical training. " Melancholy marked him for her own." His " Letters" 
to his friend Coi)leston, the Bishop of Llandaff, published after his death, 
afford many proofs of this. 

As a speaker in Parliament, where, with a few exceptions, he was always 
on the strong conservative wide, ho was celebrated for his fine, studied 
speeches. Rogers burlesqued his method in an exceedingly neat, maliciouf 
epigram, which Byron, in conversation with Lady Blossington, pronounced 
*'ono of the best in the English language, with the true Greek talent of ex- 
pressing, by implication what is wished to be conveyed :"— 
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Was not very disagreeable ? *^ Why, he was as disa- 
greeable as the occasion would permit,'' Luttrell said. 

LuTTRELL used to say, I hate the sight of monkeys, they remind 
me so of poor relations. 

Mrs. Sydney was dreadfully alarmed about her side-dishes the 
first time Luttrell paid us a visiU and grew pale as the covers 
were lifted ; but they stood the test. Luttrell tasted and praised. 
He spent a week with us^ and having associated him only with 
Pall MalL I confess I was agreeably surprised to find how pleasant 
an inmate he made of a country-house^ and almost of a family 
party ; so light in hand, so willing to be pleased. Some of his 
Irish stories, too, were most amusing, and his manner of telling 
them so good. One : '• Is your master at home. Paddy ?" ** -Ao, 
your honour." ** ^Vliy, I saw him go in five minutes ago." ** Faith 
your honour, he's not exactly at home ; he's only there in the 
back-yard a-shooting rats with cannon, your honour, for his decoT' 
sion.*' 

Luttrell came over for a day (writes Smith, to Lady Holland, 

'• Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it. 

Dudley, (as Lockhart remarks), took capital revenge, in a review of Roger's 
Colarabos, in the Quarterly, a specimen of cool, exhansting criticism. 
Rogers comes oat of it like a cat taken, at the last gasp, from the receiver 
of an air-pamp. There are several other examples of Dudley's powers as a 
reviewer, in his articles in the QuartcH^y on Home Tooke, Charies James 
Fox, and Miss Edgewoitb. 

Luttrell, by the way, had his couplet on " the joke about Lord Dudley's 
speaking by heart." Moore preserves it in his Diary : — 

** In vain my affections the ladies are seeking : 
If I give up my heart, there *s an end to my speaking." 

Lady Blessington also tried an adaptation of it : — 

" The charming Mary has no mind they say; 
I prove she has — it changes every day. 

It was Lord Dudley who made the remark, when he heard of Sir Walter 
Scott's pecuniary disasters : '* Scott ruined ! the author of Waverley mined ! 
Let every man to whom he has given months of delight give him a sixpence, 
and he will rise to-morrow morning richer than Rothschild." 

The Eari of Dudley died, onnumried, at the afi« of fiftj-two, in 188S. 

19» 
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from Combe Florey, in 1829), from whence I know not, but I 
thought not from good {Kustures ; at h*ast, he Imd not hiti usual 
0oup-and-[>attie look. There was a foriHHl nmile u{>on his counte- 
nance, which sei*med to indicate plain roa<t and boiled ; and a sort 
of apple-pudding depression, as if he liad been staying with a cler- 
gyman. 

I was at liowood last week (says Smith in another letter about 
the same) ; the only {lersons then* were seashore Calcott and his 
wife — two very M*nsible, agreeable |H'ople. Luttn*ll came over 
for the day ; he was very agreeabU*, but s[H>ke too lightly, I 
thouglit, of veal-soup. I took him aside, and reasoned the mutter 
with him, but in vain ; to speak the truth, Luttrell is not steady in 
his judgments on dishes. Individual failun>s with him soon dogcm- 
erate into generic objections, till, by some fortunate accident, he 
eats himsidf into better opinions. A person of mon? calm reflec- 
tion thinks not only of what he is consuming at that moment, but 
of the soups of the same kind he has met with in a long course of 
dining, and which have gradually and justly elevated the species. 
I am perhaps making too much of this ; but the failures of a man 
of sense are always painful. 

Again, in 184.'5 : — 

Luttrell is staying here. Nothing can exceed the innocence of 
our conversation. It is one continued eulogy upon man-and-woman- 
kind. You would suppose that two Arcadian old g(aitlemon,* after 
shearing their flocks, had agreed to spend a week together ujwn 
curds and cream, and to indulge in gentleness of si)eech and soft- 
ness of mind.* 

* Luttroirs couplets, opigrnms, i)un8, and parodies, his lyra de BOi'ittr, wens 
always of the neatest, lie " talks more sweetly than birds can sing," writes 
Sydney Smith. Kogcrs said none of the talkers whom ho met in I-iondon 
flocioty could "slide in a brilliant thing with such readiness." Luttrell wrote 
verses of the dny, for the Times Newspaper. His "Letters to Julia in 
Khymo," a third improved edition of which appeared in 1822, brought him 
to the notice of the public. It is a vehicle for the description of r^>ndon 
manners and ideas. Julia is an ambitious coquette, a widow, to whom the 
e])iBtlos are addressed by a fVicnd of her lover. The suffcrinpfs of the inamo- 
rato, and tho amusements of the town, from which he is driven by the lody'i 
ill-treatment, furnish tho themes, which are elegantly pntscnted in a pure 
witty strain of vetne. Lt^ttroll wroto also " Crockford House, a Uhapsody," 
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A NoVICl, IIV HYUNKV HMITII.* 

WiiK.N Smith ln.il II r«'\v liinulriMlM hy iho PrtniMvlvmiiii IUhkImiU 
]ml)lir«li(*r nilliMl on liiiii oiVoriiiif Ui tvlrirvi* Ium lurtunoM, if ho wuuhl 

g<*l up 11 (hnM*-V(ihuilt« tlf)Vrl. 

hi twii ntiitiis. ill troi'hitii* iM^tii nvIIuIiIo rntnloctlc. It n|i|irtmMt in 1H'J7, whon 
(^'iirkrord OMlitlitifiliiMl liirt iiuiKitilh*tMit " holl" ill Jiiiiiom ntlt'ot, Tito iiiiu'itl in 
M'oll piiiiittMl. Ittil jIio voi^i' in Am»IjIo for llio Httllrlr diMtiiuiil i»f llio ornulon. 
Jt wtiN itri'iiiii|miii('tl liy n liillo |ioimii, " A Kliyiiior in Uimiio." 

Ityrtiii, uh iv)Mirir(l In tho ('unvoritaiiunn wiili I«iti|y HloMNinulitn. (IomitHm^ii 
tho ti'itliM of hiiiiroll: "Of nmi'No," tio nui<l, ")oti know l<uiiii«lt. Ho in a 
nioiit «Klvoiil»lo iiioinluM' (if mu-irty, ll»o Ivnl r*iiyrr of K«>«»d ihill^i'i, itiiil tllO 
nioNt r|iiKiuniiimii(' ronviM*Hiuionii( 1 rvcr nnM wiiti. 'riicit* Im u iiM'HtMinni lunt 
wii niitip.tnt with fittiry, in his oltNorviUioiH. iliiti iioono oUo itortrtohnon, ami no 
Olio ho prciiliiu'ly uuiloi'niiiniirt tlio iiiniiiitN. ItiN Ailvioo to Juliii Im |ioiti(Oi|, 
witty, iinil fill! of ohiiritrdM', MhowiiiK in rviu'y Inn* i\ kiiowliMiKo of noololy, unit 
n lint iHii'ly nii'l with. 'riuMi, nnliko nil itv inont wiiM. I.nllivll li nrvrr o!»- 
tni>ii\o: rM'ii tlio i-hoircNi tnin moln iii'o only ln'on^hl I'otih wIhmi poiforily up^ 
|ilii'iili|i«, ami thon aro ('iNon in a lom* of ^'.ooil luvi'illiif^ n\IiIi<Ii onliani'nt thoir 
vuliii'." 

Moot'o hun a iinnilxM' of hntlivirn " frIicitioN" in hi.i Diary. Walkliiji; wilh 
him oiiiMlay, tho pool ivniaikcit a nayiiif* on Shaip'N very ihiik coinploxion, that 
)io lookoil at If tli(« ilvi' of tiln oil! IiiiiIp (hiK nuiKlnp), had ^itt iMiKralnrd into 
hii fiiro, " Yrn," mud l.utHi'll. "tinikiirni llml niay ho /i//." llo ^'UNO itiiH 
llhiilralion of tin* l')ii>'liili cliinnli' "On a ihir «liiy, liko lookiiiK *M' *' ohiiii-' 
li<<\ ; on a rainy da^, likr iooKiii}*. <lo\\n it." lie told a t'apilal ilory uf h laihn', 
who (wo fidlow Moon*'.-* woid.») iiHi-d lo l»« mmmi atlcndiii).: llio tJiiM'k liM-liirrii 
roiihlanlly ; and wlion nonio ono noiicrd it to him a-i odd, ihiMailm' nayin^ 
inodtvilly, ihat \w kiirw loo well what hci-Mino hin nlalimi, to intntdi* hiliiMdf, 
lit an andilor ow any id' ihon' r»nhn'ii-. uf whirh, from hin rank in lllo, h« 
liiu<«l ho NUppotrd lo ho i^'iioriinl ; htii " ivitlly," ho addod, •" al a finrk- loo 
turi\ 1 think wo aio all piiMly ininh on u par." 

Kom'i'N piononnrod l.ntliidt'n rpi^M:«m on Mint Troo, tho Nin^or, " ipiilo li 
lit llo fairy tah'." 

" On thin tiro whrii n nifrhliii^^alo riolllot and nin^t, 
'riio lii'i* will loluni hi r at noml a.t nho hiiiiK'i " 

Wo an» indohioil lo Mr. Wanhiniilon li\inj' for ihi« fidlowiiiK aiiiM'dolo, not 
hithorlo in piinl. Ih* wat widkin)- in (-oiiipany willi Mooro and l.nlliidl, al 
tho foiinor*N Nuhiirhan rr.iidriirr, \,n Mulli'. nrar I'arii, whon iho oonvoi'iatioil 
foil on a foinato aoronant, who had iiol Ihmmi hrard of niiioi^ Ium' rtM'iMit auiriil. 
Monro donorilKMl hor npwaiil proKi'iviM th«« lani nron of hrr nho wat Niill an 
wiwlinu, iiNOondin^:," llandrdiinl."r>lippi'd in Lnllridl, " hy Knoohand Klijah," 

Ih^nry Lultivll diod at hit London roriiiliMior^in 1 )oooiitliiM', InM, in hln 
f lnhty llr^t your. 

♦ 'riiii and tho ihroo fonowiiin pa«tuK«'" aiv from tho Mmnoir of Ht^w 
Ulohuid lIurriN Hurham. hy U. II. D. Iturhum. tho author id' tho " Ini^tddMhy 
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** Wt'll, nir," Huid tho Uov. Sydnoy, after 8oim» Hoomiiip^ roiisiil' 
cnitioii, "if 1 do ho, I nui't tmvol out of my own lino, ut* snforut' 
tra vrepidam ; I must hiivi^ lui an*hdou(*oii for my Itoro, to fall in 
love with the pew-oponer, with the elerk for ii iHmfUiaiit — tynui- 
nieal iiiterfen»nee of the ehurehwanleuH — ehimleHtino c^)rrc«rt{Mmd- 
oiio(>. ooneealed under the ha8S(K*krt — appeal to tlie piiririhionem, 
et(!." 

** All tluit, Hir," Haid the publinlier, " I would not pn»Humo to in- 
terfere with ; 1 would leavti it entirtdy to your own invontivo 
geniuH." 

** Well, Hir, I lun not pn^pare<l to eome to tornw at prt^Aont, but 
if ever I do undertaken Hueli a work you nhall eertainly liavo the 
refuHal." 



TIIK IlIHIIOr or NI'.W ZKALANI). 

On the departure of the Hinhop of New Zealand for Iuh dioo^»HO 
Smith reeomnu^nded him U) have regard to the minor iih well iw to 
the more li^nive duties of Ium station — to he giv<ni to hoHpitality — 
and, in order to me(>t the tiiMten of his native f^i(*HtM, nc^ver to bo 
without a Hmoketl little boy in the I>a(*()n-ra(*k, and a (^ol<l elergy- 
man on the Hidel)oard. " And hh for mynelf," njy k)rd, " lie in- 
cluded, " all J can Hay is, tliat wIkui your wv.yr parinhionerH do eat 
you, I Hincorely ho])e you nmy dinagree with them." 



WILD OUUATKH. 



Of Doon C ho naid Iuh only iwlequate puniHhmont would be 

U) bo prottchod to death by wild curatoH. 



VI HO I LI AN PUN. 



Smith told mo of the motto ho had jjropoHod for Bifihop Bur- 
g08H*H armn, in alluwion to Iuh brother, the well-known fl«h-Bauce 
projector. 

" ^flm Jampridcm tauria curt.* 



LojCftndu/' whoso Diary fumlnh^H us with nuvoriil choico Hpuclmoni of Hmlth'f 
pluiiHriiitry. He Wild a Minor (>'iit)oii of St. ruul'K, and uf coitrio had good 
opportunity to study hlH frIond'H humour. 
* ^n«id, Iv. 
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DOUBLING THE CAPE. 

PuNB are frequently provocative. One day, after dinner with 
a Nabob, he was giving us Madeira — 

" London — East India — picked — particnlar/' 
then a second thought struck him, and he remembi^red that he had 
a few flasks of Constantia in the house, and he produce<1 one, lie 
gave us just a glass apiece. We became chunorous for another, 
but the old qui-hi was firm in refusal. ^ Well, well," said Sydney 
Smith, a man for whom I have a particular regard, ^ since we 
can't double the Cape, we must e'en go back to Madeira." We 
all laughed — our host most of all — and he too, luckily, had his 
joke. " Be of Go^xl Hope, you shall double it ;" at which we all 
laughed still more immoderately, and drank the second flask.* 



8PKCIK AND SPECIES. 

Sydney Smith, preaching a charity sf^rmon, frequently repeated 
the assi'rtion, that, of all nations, Englishmen were most distin- 
guishr^l for generosity and the love of their sjxjcies. The collec- 
tion happi^ned to 1k^ inferior to his exfK'ctations, and he said, that 
he ha<l evidently ma<le a great mistake, and that his expression 
should have been, that they were distinguished for the love of their 
specict 



A CONVERSATIONAL COOK. 

Moore set Sydney Smith at home in a hackney-coach after a 
pleasant dinner-party at Agar Ellis's, (hi his rcfmarking " how 
well and goo<l-humoun;dly the hrjst harl mixcfd us all up together," 
Smith said, *'*' That's the great use of a grxxl conversational cook, 
who says to his comjiany, ^ I'll make a good pudding of you ; it's 
no matter what you eame into the bowl, you must come out a pud- 
ding.' * Dear me,' says one of the ingredients, * wasn't I just now 
an egg 'f but he feels the Ijatter sticking to him now."t 

* Maginn*s Maxims of Odoherty, Namber Twenty, Blackwood's Mag., 
1824. 
t The World We Live In. Blackwood, June, 1837. 
t Moore's Diary, May 30, 1826. 
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A FALSE QUANTITY. 

There is a current remark attributed to him, that a false quan- 
tity at the commencement of the career of a young man intended 
for public life, was rarely got over ; and when a lady asked him 
what a false quantity was, he explained it to be in a man the same 
as 9i faux pas in a woman. 



A DISPUTANT.* 

He said that was so fond of contradiction, that he would 

throw up the window in the middle of the night, and contradict the 
watchman who was calling the hour. 



MEDICAL ADVICE. 



When his physician advised him to ^^take a walk upon an 
empty stomach," Smith asked, " Upon whose ?" 



TUB ARTICLES AND THE MUSES. 

" I HAD a very odd dream last night," said he ; "I dreamed 
that there were thirty-nine Muses and nine Articles ; and my 
head is still quite confused about them."t 



APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

Smith said, " The Bishop of is so like Judas, that I now 

firmly believe in the apostolical succession. 

. * This and tho throo following aro from Dyco's Recollections of tho Table- 
Talk of Samuol Rogers. 

t There is a better version of this in Lady Holland's Memoir : ** Now I 
mean not to drink one drop of wine to-day, and I shall be mad with spirits. 
I always am when I drink no wine. It is curious the effect a thimbleful of 
wine has upon me ; I feel as flat as 's jokes ; it destroys my understand- 
ing: I forget the number of Muses, and think them thirty-nine of coarBo; 
and only get myself right again by repeating the lines, and finding « Descend, 
ye thirty-nine,' two feet too long." 
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SEXTEXCE OX AX ALDEBlfJLX. 



Stdxet Sm itb was asked what penalty the Coun of AMermeii 
could inflict on Don-Key for bringing them into contempt bv his 
late escapade. He said, **Mehed butter with his turfoot for a 
twelTemonth instead of lobster-sauce.^* 



booked. 



Whex the great Nestor of our poets (Roger?) advanced as a 
great truth, at liis own table, tliat no man became great but by get- 
ting on the sliuulders of another. Sydni^-y Smith, who was pres- 
enu was ^o pk-iL^eii with th<' n-mark. that liis favourite expre»sioD, 
when he heard anythin«; very good. - booked" was uttered by him 
verk- emphatically un this occasion. By ** booked" Sydney meant 
to imply — accepted, endorsed, and to be repeaied.''t 



YOUrn AND FAMILIABITT.J 

OxE evening, at a dinner party, he was excessively annoyed by 
the tamilianiy of a yuung fop. whu cvnstantly addressetl him as 
*• Smith" — " Smitli. i^i-s the wine." and ^ forth. Prt*sently the 
young gent It-man suited that lie had ni^eivctl an invitation to dine 
with thr An'hbi^lK•p of Canterb'jry. and ai^ked the revenmd canon 
*• what sort of a lellow" he was. 

- A wry good "^trt of a lellow, indeed." rtplied the satirist : 
-only, let mc jrive yi^u a pietv of advio* — don't call him Howley." 

This rebali' vastly :iuiu-^t^ tlitr «.>:»mi^any. liut the i»Vyevl of it. be- 
ing a fiM^l at all {-oints. did not sei* this {Mjint. and talked on in 
happy unconsciousness. Si^N>n afterward, one of the company 
pose to dei^art. plirading an engagement to a soiree at Gore House. 

- Take mr wiih yuu." roar^ yuung Hoi»eful. — " I've the greatest 
pos>ible desin- to kiiuw I^ily Hk-ssington." 

This reqiK*-! wa* vt-ry naiundiy demurred to, on the ground 
that a visitor wa> nu: authurized to iuiroduiv uninvited guests. 

• Ltiter of J*:ky;i to I-aJy BleA*:!iLton. Sept- 1S33. Sir Juhn Key, alder- 
luan ar-d mayor, a r.-»!i«riify of the \::nv<. 

* Town dnd Tallc T-Ik. li!a>. Lond. News. Feb. 25. ISM. 

I Thl* und ihr f<tur fMlIuwic): axv waif» and stray ^, to which we can asfign 
no jMinioular rzvdit. 
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"Ohr said Sydney Smith, "never mind; I'm sure that her 
Ladyship will be delighted to see our young friend : the weather^s 
uncommonly hot, and you can say that you have brought with yoa 
the cool of the evening P 

" I HOPE, my friend,'' he said, kindly, to a brilliant young man, 
who had freely exhibited his opinions to the company, on a variety 
of subjects, ^^that you wiU know as much ten years hence as you 
do now 1" 



DB. WHEWELL. 

Smith is reported to have have said of Dr. Whewell, of Cam- 
bridge, whose universality in authorship is one of the marvels dl 
the time, that omniscience was his forte, and science his foible. 



TWELVE-PARSON POWEB. 

Sitting by a brother clergyman at dinner, he afterward re- 
marked, that his dull neighbour had a twelve-parson power of 
conversation. 



ASSUMPTIONS. 

- Thebe are three things which every man fancies he can do — 
farm a small property, drive a gig, and write an article for a re- 
view. 



A VESTBY. 

At a church conference on the expediency of securing the new 
street pavement of wooden blocks, he gave it as his opinion that 
the thing might be accomplished if the vestry would lay their 
heads together. 

DUNCES. 

If men (writes Smith) are to be fools, it were better that they 
were fools in little matters than in great : dullness, turned up with 
temerity, is a livery all the worse for the facings ; and the most 
tremendous of all things is a magnanimous dunce. 
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PRACTICAL JOKING.* 

On one occasion, when some London visitors were expected, he 
called in art to aid nature, and caused oranges to be tied to the 
shrubs in the drive and garden. The stratagem succeeded admir- 
ably, and great was his exultation when an unlucky urchin from 
the village was detected in the act of sucking one through a 
quill. It was as good, he said, as the birds pecking at Zeuxis' 
grapes, or the donkeys munching Jeffrey's supposed myrtles for 
thistles. Another time, on a lady's happening to hint that the 
pretty paddock would be improved by deer, he fitted his two 
donkeys with antlers, and placed them with their extraordinary 
headgear immediately in front of the windows. The effect, enhanced 
by the puzzled looks of the animals, was ludicrous in the extreme. 

But in his most frolicsome mooils, he never practised what is 
called practical joking, agreeing in opinion on this topic with the 
late Marquis of Hertford, who checkiMl a party of ingenious 
tormentors at Sudboum with the ri*nijirk, that the human mind 
was various, and that there was no knowing how much melted 
butter a gentleman would l»ear in his j>ofk<»t without quarreling. 
There was one practical joke, however, which Sydney admitted 
he should like to see rei>oateil, it' only as an experiment in physics 
and metaphysics. It was the one played oH' in the last wntury 
on a Mr. O'Brien, whose btnlrooni windows wen* carefully boarded 
up, so that not a niy of light could jjcnetnite. AMien he rang his 
bell in the morning, a ser^-ant ai)i>eaivd, half dressed and yawning 
with a candle, and anxiously asked if he Wius ill. Ashamed of the 
fancied irregularity, the patient reconi posed himself to sleep, but 
at the end of a couple of hours rang again, and again the same 
pantomime was enacted. ** Open the shutters." They were opened, 
and all without was as dark as a wolf*s mouth. He was kept in 
bed till driven to desperation by hunger, when rushing out upon 
the landing-place, he found that he had only just time to dress 
for a late dinner. 



CLERICAL ANGLING. 

In an argument with a serious baronet, who objected to clerical 
sporting in the abstract, he stood up for angling. "I give up fly- 

* This and the five followinj;^ parnf^raphs are from an article on Sydney 
Smith in the Edinbargfa, Review, July, 1855. 



Mrttnti' il *t • tf9^^ ^(^iacfS^. t'&AiHfMMi pMfrmiE. B«t 

wHfe n ftifA H^skrK ftnett fhaiit im*^<^ hnhi» wxtfamn a bis#^ » an oca- 

f Ia tmf». 4tAfs(f^^r^ iVMkft t^kfl^ m a porwi la S>wfhill Park (a 
iMiad // ih^ l^rtM^rvh^ rifif^. u> Gxahe Florftj) and kepi die 
ftfifrrfii till ^»A had fanirkt frr^^ »ne of thfun (an exploit requiring 
ft^rv^ftl thtjit)^ trhf-nt hf. )fmd]y inttmphad orer the fis^herman cf 
Oift ffumWj. Writm^ U^ I-a^Jj Gr«y, be aajA : - h» [John Grey**] 
r^n^al ttf the liirin^ of Sfinfj>arf ccinTincri:<i me that he » not ibnd 
(4 f(»df^Mm4iMufi^. I had figur^ to rojftelf, too and Lord 
(irfrjf Afvl myMilft rmgaged in that oocapation apon the riirer 
Tliame^.** 



f>I?r?rKfl^ABLR C05VKn»ATI0X. 

" KlofjUfsfir^,** nnyn Dolinglmike, "rnuftt flow like a stream that is 
fcA hy an abitndftfit Mjiring, and not sprout forth a little froth j 
uraf^f on ntjwv. gaudy dny, and n^main dry the? rvM of the year." 
Ho muni himioiirf and .Sydn<?y Sniitir» wa« ho fwl ; yet it was sel- 
dom ovi'i-fwiw^Ting, and nc^ver ex haunting, except by the prolonged 
flff« of laughter whi<'h it. provoked. Although in one of Iuh letters 
ftlremly cjuotcMl he ealln himHelf a din(;r-out, he had none of the 
prewrlptive attributeH of that now happily almost extiiul tril)e. 
lie had no noti<in of talking for dinplay. He talked l)eoau.se he 
could not help it; beeaUHc liin spiritM were excited, and his mind 
Wiw ftiU. lie e<inHeioUHly or unconHc-iouHly, t(K), abided by lx>n\ 
( 'henterflelcrH ruhs " Pay your (»wn reckoning, but do not treat the 
whole company j ThiM Iwing onc^ of the very few eases in which 
people do not care to be Ireutcul, every one bcMUg fully convinced 
that lu» \\m whc»r(«witlml to pay.*' His favourite nuixini (copied 
IVt)m Swift) w«H "Take* as nuuiy half-minutes as you can gi»t, but 
never talk mon* than half a minute without pausing and giving 
olhern an f»pportunity to sirike in." I If* vowcmI that Huehon, a 
clever and amiabb* miu» of liMterj^, who talkcnl on the op|>ositc 
principle, wan the identical Krcnchman who nuirmunnl as lie was 
ttnxlouMly watching a rival, " 8*il crache ou tousse, il est iwnlu." 
Kat* t\t)m being jealoun of ctnnpetitton, he wa* alwa^-s anxious to 
dine hi com|mny with men who were al>le and entitled to liold their 
own \ and he wa9 nex^r pleaimuitcr than when some guest of oon* 
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gaual tom of mind a&«isted him to keep op the balL On the 
occasioD of the first attempt to bring him and Theodore Hook 
together, the late Mr. Lockhart arrived with the intbnnation. that 
Hook was priming himself (as was his wont), at the Athenaeum 
Chih. with a tumbler or two of hot punch. -"Oh." exdaimed 
SydneT, ** if it comes to that, let us start lair. When Mr. Hook 
13 announced, announce Mr. Smith's Punch.** When thev did 
meet, thev contracted a mutual liking, and Svdnev ran on with his 
nsoal flow and felicity : but poor Hook had arrived at that period 
of his lite when bis wondertVd powers required a greater amount 
of stimulants than could be decentlv imbibed at an ordinary Lon- 
don diimer with a clergyman. 



A SCOTCH GARDHXEB. 

When he stopped to give directions to his servants or labourers 
he was well wonh listening to. On it being pointed out to him 
that his gardener was tearing off too many of the leaves of a vine, 
he told him to desist. The man. a Scotchman, looked unconvinced. 
•• Now, understand mo," ho continued : ~ you are probably right, 
but I don't wish you to do wluit is right : and as it is my vine, 
and ther>? are no nK>ral laws for pruning, you may as well do as I 
wish." 



MEDICAL practice- 
Sir Henry Holland's hisrh authority is adduceil in favour of 
Sydney's medical knowlotlge : but wo have our doubts whether the 
health of either Foe^ton or ComK* Florey wa* improvotl by the 
indulgence of hi* hobby in thi* panicular. A composition of blue- 
pill which ho was glad to " d:irt into tho intostinos" of any luckless 
wight whom ho could induce to < wallow it. <<imetime- operato^l in a 
manner which ho had not anticipated. One morning, at Combe 
FloK-v. a roinilar practitioner from Taunton, who liad been going 
his wo»-kly r^>iini! aiul wa- ^-onsiderately employed to overlook the 
serious c:l<o<^. ^^mu- in with rather a long face, and stated that an 
elderly woi!:.i:'.. wi..» ha«l Uen taking the pill durini; several con- 
eecutivt- nij!::- t^r :l;-* luinluuio, complained that hor gum-! wore 
eore. and h*- ::>-r»-:*ir»* a:lvi-;»»«l the di^«^ontinuance of it. A London 
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nxusiONs. 



Tisitor, who had tried it once, began to titter ; and Sydney, after 
attempting a weak i^wlogy for his practice, heartily joined in the 
laugh, exchuming : ** What a story you will make of this, when 
you next breakfast with Rogers, and how he and Luttrell will 
triumph in it r 



A bishop's courtship. 

Some one asked if the Bishop of was going to marry. 

^ Perhaps he may — yet how can a bishop marry ? How can he 
flirt ? The most he can say is, * I wiU see you in the vestry after 
service.' ** 



TITHES. 

It is an atrocious way of paying the clergy. The custom of 
tithe in kind will seem incredible to our posterity ; no one will be- 
lieve in the ramiferous priest officiating in the cornfield. 



ILLUSIONS. 



We naturally lose illusions as we get older, like teeth; but 
there is no Cartwright to fit a new set into our understandings. I 
have, alas ! only one illusion left, and that is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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h*:>tof* ftnd Kmondationw of Shakonpoftro. Noto« and 
KmendfttlonN to tho Text of HhakeHpeare'fi l^a^rfi, from the Eorl^r ManU' 
iicrlpt CorrertlonN In a cop^r of tho folio of 1093. In the poiieiiion of Jotiir 
pAYHfo Coi.MXR, F. H. A. Third (xlitbn, with a fkc-tlmllo of the ManU' 
•crlpt Corrcrtionn. 1 vol., 18mo., cloth, rrico il 60. 

Lilian, and otlu^r PonniH. i^y Vfintuwtv Maokwortm 
Vhamp. Now Amt collected. 1 vol., i2mo. I'rlce 11 00. 

Lav« of tli(j Kcottinh Cavaliom. By Wiluam E. Arrotrw, 
iVofcMnor of r^iterature And llelloii-r^ettrei in tlie Unlremitr of KdinhurfKh, 
and Editor (vf DlAckwood'n MagAxino. ) vol., ISmo, cloth. Price il 00. 

Firniilian; a HpaHniodic Tragedy. By T. I'kroy Jonrs 
[W. E. Aytoun). Trice 60 rente. 

Tho Hook of Balladrt. IJy Bon Gaultikb. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloUi. Trice 76 centn. 

Poetical W(»rkH of Fifz-Greene Ifalleck. Now and only 
Complete Edition, rontainintc NeverAl Nnw I'oemn, together with moo/ 
now iimt rolloctod. 1 vol., Umo. Trice il 00. 

Bininm' Poetical WorkK. PooinH: Descriptive, Drama- 
tic, Legendary, and Contemplaiive. By Wm. OiLMOxa 0ttttt». With i 
Tortrait on fiteel. 2 voIn., l2mo, cloth. Trice i2 60. 

Lyra, and other i'oenm. By Auow Oakky. 1 vol., 

'l2mo, cloth. Trice 76 oentn. 

The I'ootiral Workn of W. IL 0. IIo»mer. Now flr»t 

rollcfted. With a Tortrait on fitecl. 2 voli., 12mo. Prloe i2 00. 

HeottJHh Hon^H, BalladM, and Poenif*. liy llfcw Aini«m«, 
autlior of " Tlie Inglnnide/' " On with the Tartan," " Rover of Looli- 
Kyan," &c., &c. 1 vol., lUmo. Trice it 00. 

The PoetH and Poetry of Ireland. I vol., 8vo, with 
PUtM. Edited hy Dr. U. HuMLton MAOnaxsta. [In PrMi.] 

Oliatta, and other Poemi. By Howard IL Oaluwsll. 
Itao, oloih Priee il oi 



S BBDPIBLO'8 PUBLlCATION8.~HISTORV ANIi BIOGRAPHY. 



EISTOBT AVD BIOOBAPEY 

Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. By Johk Kenbiok, 

M. A. In 2 Yols., 12]no. Price $2 50. 

Newman's Hegal Home. An Introduction to Roman 

History. By Frahcis W. Nrwhait, Professor of Latin in the Umrerntj 
College, London. 12mo, cloth. Price 63 cents. 

The Catacombs of Rome, as Illustrating the Church of 
the First Three Centnries. By the Right Rev. W. Inobarax Kip, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop of California. Author of '' Christmas Holidays is 
Rome," " Eariy Conflicts of Christianity," &c., Ac. With over 100 lUns- 
trations. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

The History of the Crusades. By Joseph Franjois 

MiOHAUD. Translated by W. Robson. 3 vols., 12mo, Maps. Price 
•3 75. 

Napoleon in Exile ; or, a Yoice from St. Helena. Being 
the Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon, on the most important Events 
in his Life and Government, in his own words. By Babrt E. O'Mxaba, 
his late Surgeon ; with a Portrait of Napoleon, after the celebrated pictoro 
of Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, ooth beautiftiUy engraved on steeL 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Jomini's Campaign of Waterloo. The Political and 

Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo, ftom the French of Gen- 
eral Baron Jomini. By Lieut. S. V. Bbitbt, U. S. Ordnance, with a Map. 
12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Napier's Peninsular War. History of the War in the 
Peninsula, and in the South of France, from the Year 1S07 to ISU. By 
W. F. P. Napibb, C. B., Colonel 43d Regunent, &c. Complete in 1 vol., 
Svo. Price $2 50. 

Napier's Peningular War. History of the War in the 
Peninsula, and in the South of France, from the Year 1S07 to 1814. By 
W. F. P. Napibb, C. B., Colonel 43d Regiment, &c. In 5 vols., I2mo, 
with Portraits and Plans. Price $6 25. [Ci Press.] 

Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 

With the Original Narratives of Marquette, Allouoz, Mombr^, Hennepin, 
and Anastase Douar. By John Gilmaby Shba. With a fac-simile of 
the Original Map oi Marquette. 1 vol., Svo, cloth, antique. Price $2. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of Ameri- 
ca, in the Years 1811~'12-'13 and 1814; or, the First Settlement on the 
Pacific. By Gabriel Francidre. Translated and Edited by J. V. Huirr- 
INOTON. I2mo, cloth. Plates. Price $1 00. 

Las Cases' Napoleon. Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and 
Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon. By the Count Las Casia. 
With Portraits on steel, woodcuts, &c. 4 vols., I2mo, cloth, $4 00 j half 
calf or morccoo «^x^t^, i^ ^> 



SBOnSLD'S PTBUCATiaXS^ — HI^TOSY AXO MOGBJlPBV 



Life of the Kt Hon. John Philpot Carran. Br his Son, 
Wm. Hxmrr Cnrrui ; with Noces nd Addstioaf, br Dr, R. Smvnm Muy 
KEVZIE, and ft Portrait on SceeL 12iiio, dodi. Fnee fl 2$. 

Sketches of the Irish Bar. By the Bight Hon. Richard 

Mackkxzik. Foordi Editioo. Is 2 Tolf . Prke tS 00. 

Barrington's Sketches- Personal Sketches of his Own 
Time. B* Six Joy ah BAniycToar, Jod^e of die Hieh Coort of 
Admiralt? in Ircrland; vitb Ulnstrations Irr Darter. Thiid Edition. 
12nio, doth. Fri^ $1 25. 

Hoore's Life of Shmdan. Memoirs of the Life of the 
Bt. Hon. Eicliard BrnuW Sberidra. Br Thomas Hoove; with Por- 
trait afuar Sir Jochna Bejnold*. 2 roU., 12nio, dodi. Price $2 00. 

Men of the Time, or Sketches of Lining Xotables, An- 

tiiorc, AnAaVKU, Azti^ts, CompOMTv, I>eniA^OQm3f, Dirinef , Dramatiftf, 
BofpMxn, JoorniUif », Minutn^, Mtmw^, ~Xor«lifu, Politirnuif , Poet*, 
Philantfaropiffts, Pmdben, fMimu, {^tac^ninicn, Trar^Uierf , Voragen, War- 
rion. 1 rol., 12nio. Containing Mssrir Nine Unndiwd biogn^Juad 
8ketdM«. Pri<w $1 50. 

Lorenzo Btnoni ; or. Passages in the Life of an Italian. 

Edi^&d br a Frigid. 1 rol., 12mo. $1 00. 

Tlie Workin^'maii's Way in the World. Being the An- 
tobio^raphr fji'm. Joomfrman PrinMr. Br Chasuks Ma»t Smith, 
Ambfjr of'* Carkrtiii«i c/ Ixotdon liftr." l'2mo, ciodi. Price $1 00. 

Classic and Historic Portraits. By Jambs Bkcck. 

12mo, doth. Ptvx f 1 00. 

Ladies of the Co^-enant. ifemoirs of Distingnished 
S'MCtith Ftmal*:!*, embrarin^ ibe Period of dM6 Corenant and ti»e Pene' 
cniion. Br lUrr. Jamu AyDKBSOar, 1 roL, 12mo. Pri^ f 1 25. 

Torn Moore's Suppre^vrd Letr^frr-. Notes from the Let- 

un of T^yynuui Moont u> hl^ MvK-'Pa^/Ubtr, Jai&'» Power (die pnbUc»' 
tion of wiudi ira* fapj/r^Md in J>>r.don;, with an Introdo^torj Letur 
from T^;OfnAii Crjfv>n Crv>ker, Em., F. S. A. Wish Unur Eo^nris^ on 
fie*I. Viati, flo-Ji, Priot $1 50. * 

Fifty Yr,-ar* in I^^th Ilcffiisphere^ : on Reminiscences of 
a M'Tchant'i Life. Br ViycEVT Xolte. 12nio. Prioe f 1 25. (Eighth 

Men ar.'I Worrien of the PMgliteenth Centurv, I>v 
AzMEVZ Hor««ATe, W::}: UtAaiifaUr-vn^pr^rtA Portraits of Louis X^. 
AAd MadazAT dn Ffjmz^&l^/ir. 2 roLf ., 'VJato, 450 (Mg^ eadi, extra nipei^ 

Phi!^.*^^phe-i> HI A Actre*fses. Bv Ar*?j::xe Hou«aav>^ 
Willi U;aatjfuilT-*T4craiTtd Portnuu of Vc4xaire and Hadame Panbcnir 
2 Tolf., 12mo. Pr>A §2 Vj, 

Life of the Honorable William II. Seward, with Seh:c- 
tsoM from hif Works. EdJ!H }rr Gcivr.v, t- ^MKStt. Vl»«, -^la^ 
Pofirtrr. Pri^ fl 00 



4 RBUFIBLD'8 P ;BLICATIO.\i!< — HISTORY AND BIOOBAPBY. 

Tlie History of Texan, from its Settlement in 1685 to its 
Annexation to tho United States. By II. Yoakcm, Ssq., of the Texii 
Bar; with Pcrtraitf, Maps, and Flans. 2 vols., Sro, cloth or sheep. 
Price $5 00. [In Press.] 

Tlie History of Louisiana — Spanish Domination. By 
Chables Oat ibsb. Sro, cloth. Price $2 50. 

The History of Louisiana — French Domination. By 
Chables Oatabbb. 2 vols., Svo, cloth. Price $3 50. 

Tlie Life of P. T. Barnuin, written by liimself ; in which 
he nnrratcfi his early histonr as Clerk, Merchant, and Editor, and his later 
career as a Sliowman. With a Portrait on steel, and namerons Illastra> 
lions by Darlcy. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 25. 

A Memorial of Horatio Greenough, consistinir of a 
Memoir, Sclcttions from his Writings, and Tributes to his denius, by 
Ubnky T. Tuckkrmav, Author of " Sicily, a Pilgrimage," " A Monto 
in England,'' &c., &c. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Minnesota and its Resources; to wliich are appended 

Camp-Fire Sketches, or Notes of a Trip from St. Paul to Pembina and 
Selkirk Settlements on the Red River of tne North. Bv J. Wbslbt Bond. 
With a New Map of tlie Territory, a View of St. Paul, and one of the 
Falls of St. Anthony. I vol., 12mo, cloth. Price SI 00. 

The Private Life of an Eastern Kinj?. By a Member of 
the Household of his Late Majesty, Nussir-u-dcon, King of Onde. 12mo, 
cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Doran's Queens of England. The Queens of England, 
of th3 House of Hanover. Sy Dr. Dobak, Author of "Tiblo Traits," 
" Ha)itB and Men," &c. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price SS 00 
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KKDFIBLD'S PUBLICATIONS. — VOYAGES AND TBAVBL8. 



70TAOES AVD TBAVELS. 

The U. S. Japan Expedition. Japan and Around the 
World. An Account of Three Visits to the Japanese "Empire, with 
Sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Maaritios, Ceylon, 
Singapore, China, Loo Choo, &c., 1852 to 1855. By J. W. Spaldiko, 
Captain's Clerk of the Flagship ''Mississippi." 1 vol., 12mo, with Illns- 
trations. Cloth. Price $1 25. 

Cosas de Espafia. (Strjinge Things of Spain.) Going to 
Madrid via Barcelona. I2mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

A Montli ill England. By IIknby T. Tuckkrman, Antlioi 
of " Sicily, a Pilgrimage," " The Optimist," &c. 12mo, doth. Price 75 cts 

Sicily, a Pilgrimat<e, by Henry T. Tuckerman, Authoi 
of ** A Month in England," &c., &c. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

A Tennessean Abroad ; or, Letters from Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. By Rakdall W. McGavock, A. M., L. L. B., Member of 
the Nashville Bar. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana. By Mm. 
Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

The llussian Shores of the Black Sea, with a Voyage 

down the Volga, and a Tonr through the Conntry of the Cossacks. j3t 
Laurence Olipiiant, Author of "A Journey to Nepaul." Fonrto 
Edition. 12mo, cloth. Two maps and eighteen cuts. Price 75 cents. 

A Year witli the Turks; or. Sketches of Travel in the 
European and Asiatic Dominions of the Sultan. By Warrington W. 
Smtth, a. M. With a colored Ethnological Map of the Turkish Empire. 
Third Edition. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Rnsso-TiirkiBli Campaigns of 1828 and 1829. With a 
View of the Present State of Affairs in the East. By Colonel CnssNBT, 
R. A., D. C. L., F. R. S., Author of the Expedition for the Survey of th« 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Witli an Appendix, containing the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Four Powers, and the Secret Correspondence 
between the Russian and English Qovemments. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; 
Maps. Price SI 00. 

White, Red, and Black. Sketches of American Society, 

during the Visits of their Guests. By Fsancis and Thxrxsa Pulsskt. 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

The Blackwuter Chronicle: A Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion into t)io Land of Canaan, in Randolph County, Virginia, a Country 
flowing with Wild Animals, such as Panthers, Bears, Wolves, Elk, Deer, 
Otter, Badger, &c.. &c., with innumerable Trout, by Five Adventoroof 
Gentlemen, without any Aid of Government, and solely by their Own Be* 
sources, in the Summer of 1851. By " Th» Clekv.1 Oi Oia^m^-^B^r 
With Iflnstrations from Lift by Btrot!htT. Mtna, t^j^'^. ^Wxs^ V.^«i« 



UMmrtKLD^m praMLK-;iitoxfr>««LiisKce a«i» Amr. 



•CIBVCB AV9 AEK 

QriBCom on Ventilation. The U«e« and Aboses of Air; 
tboiHa^; fiiv Iawmms is Stuf/^niB^ JMk, mm ProdacMc DiscMc^ wiili n* 
bmHU on tlie YttaHrnkm of liimm», and tfne beat MiedMf cf Seearui^s 
P«re mA Whoktoum Atmmphten ioMe of Jymdtmtpt, C hmrd m m , Wiotik- 
flMfif, 4«, ByJotiM IL Gbmcom^ )L D. 1 toI^ l2mo. IVioe 7S«eMi. 

Bronchitis, and Kindred Dieea«««. In language adapted 
to <y>niiiKm readen, Bj W . W, Bjux» IL D. 1 voLy ISom. Frioe 

Bodcnliamer on the Disease* of the Bectnm. Practical 

OhimrruikmM tm Hmmtjifhtb DiMMe* oT die Reetsm, Asm* and ContnW' 
Ott0 Te:iciu«i; f^riiii;^ tii«ir Kaiitre, Seat, Caofca, Sjrmptoais, C oaae 

inetuw*. and Ffw^mimi; capeelaU^ liidreaMd to noiMiiMieat readetf. 
(7 W, Ik>i»iE«MAMBB« )L D, B«ocMi4 edttaon, witfa plates, &«. In 1 roL, 
Svo, ckHii, Prk« IS 00, 

Cotriparati%'e Physiognomy ; or, Resemblances between 

Wtn and AoimaU, B^r jT W. BsDriBLO, )L D, 1 toL, Sro, wfiih aar. 
cral boodnMl lUnatiatioiM, PricaSSOO, 

Kpittodes of Insect Life. By Achkta Domkstica. In 
tlira« fteiie*;— '1. IiMeetc of Spring, 3, Iii«ect» oT Sitiiiiiier, 3, Inaecfi 
oT Aitcamji, BeaotifnUr Uliutrated. Crown $ro, clotli, gilt, 92 00 cadbu 
Tba Mime beaotifull^r colored after Nature, extra ^, $4 00 eadx. 

Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most Authen- 
tic Honrcec, Br TiioaAa Wsiout, A, M,, &«. 1 vol., 12ino, Prkt 
SI 26, 

Tlio Night Side of Nature ; or, Oliosts and GhostSeeni. 
By Cathasivb Chows, 1 rol,, 12mo, Tnce SI 00, 

Art and Industry, as represented in tlie Exhibition at tlic 

Crystal Palace. New York. Showing the ProgreM and State of t}»« rari- 
ottji U»efttl and Ktfthetlc Purf uito. From the " New York Trilmne." Re- 
vUed and Kdited hy Uosacs Gkbeuct. l2mo, cloth, fine paper, SI 00. 
Paper coren, 60 centa, 

Ciia|>mun's American Drawing-Book. Tlie American 
Drawing-Book, Intended for SchooU, Academief, and SelMnstraction. 
Bv Jouv O. CukYUAJKj N. A. Three Parte now publUlied. Price 
60 centfl eax;h. |Part IV. in Preee.] 

The History and Poetry of Finger-Ring8. liy Cukhlv^ 
Kdwardu, Keq.f Coor:ieUor-ftt-Lsw. With lUnetratkme, 12mo, clotb. 
Price $1 00. 



EBDFIBLD'S PUBLICATIOXf^w — BELLES-LBTTSB8* 



BBLLBS-LBTTBES. 
Bendnttonary TUm, bj Wm. Giufoms Snon, Efq. Vew mI B» 

Tiffed Editions, witli Olnstnaiciit bj Daiiej. 

The Partisan ; A Bomance of the Bevolntion. 12ino, 
dodi. Price $12S. 

Mellichampe ; A Legend of the Santee. 12mo, cloth* 

Price $1 25. 

Katharine Walton ; or, The Bebel of Dorchester. 12mOy 

dodi. Price $1 S5. 
Tiie Scont; or, The Black Riders of the Congaree. 

12ino,cloCh. Price $12S. 

Woodcraft ; or, The Hawks about the Dovecote. ISmo, 

dodu Price $1S5. 

Tlie Forayers ; or, The Raid of the Dog-Days. A New 

BerolstioiMiy Bonumoe. ISmo, dodi. Price $1 2S. 

Entaw. A New Revolationary Romance. 12mo, cloth. 
Price $125. 



ttmiBs'i Border Bemaaees of the South, New end Berieed Edisioii% 

with ninstnuioDs bj Dariej. Unifoim with Buou's Bbtolutiovaxt 
Tales. 

I. Gay Rivers. A Tale of Georgia. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

II. Richard Hardis. A Tale of Alabama. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

ILL Border Beagles. A Tale of Mississippi. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $125. 

rV. Charlemont. A Tale of Kentucky. 12mo, cloth. 

Price $1 25. 

V'. Beanchainpe; or. The Eentacky Tragedy. 12mo, 

doth. Price $1 25. 

VI. Confession; or, The Blind Heart. 12mo, clctlu 

Price $125. 

The Yemassee; A Romance of South Carolina. By 
Wm. Gilmobb Simms, E§q. 12ino, dolh. Price $1 25. 

Southward, Ho I a Spell of Sunshine. By Wu- ^na^ 
MOBB Suoiii, Eeq. 12ino, doth. PikftfVVb. 



6 nEDFIBLD'0 r:jnLI('AT10N8.— lir.l.LRfl-LRTTRSS. 

The NoctcB Ambroftinnffi. By Pr()fu««or "WirftON, J. O. 
Ix>OKnART, Jambs IIooo, and Dr. Mjioihic. Edited, with Memolni and 
Note* , ojr Dr. R. Siisltoh Mackbhzib. In 5 volumei. Price $5 00. 

TIio Odoliorty PapcrB; forming tlie flrat portion of tho 
Mifcollaneoui Writinni of the lato Dr. Maohcic. with an Original 
Memoir, and copiooi rfoteff, bj Dr. U. Subltov Maokbitzib. S toU. 
IMce $2 00. 

Tho fihakoMPoaro Paporfl, and tlie Homeric Ballads; 

forming Vol. III. of the MincellaneouA Writingf of the late Dr. Maoiitv. 
Kdited by Dr. U. Biiblton Mackbvzib. [In Preii.] 

Bitfl of Bhirnoy. By Dr. II. Shklton MAOKK^rzns, 
Editor of "Sheil'fl Hlcotche* of the Iri«h Bar/' "Noctea AmbroeianA," 
&c. 12mo, clotii. Price $1 00. 

Tabh^ TraitB. By Dr. Doean, Author of " Habits and 
Men/' &c. 12mo, cloth. $1 25. 

Hrtbitfl and Men. IJy Dr. Doran, Antlior of "Table 
Traitff/' " The Queeni of England under the IIou«e of Hanorer." 12nio. 
Price il 00. 

Calavar; The ICniglit of the Conqnost. A Romance of 
Mexico. By the late Dr. IIodbrt Mohtoombrt Bird, Author of 
" Nick of the Woodn ;" with Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, cloth Price 
il 25. 

Nick of the Woodfl, or tlio JibbonainoBay. A Talc of 
Kentucky. By the lato Dr. RonvRT Montoomkry Bird, Author of 
" Calavar," " The Infldol," &c. New and llcrised Edition, with Illustra- 
tions by Darley. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

riio Pretty Plato ; A Now and Beautiful Juvenile. By 
Joiiif VnroBirT. Illustratwl by Darley. 1 rol., 16mo, cloth, gilt. Pries 
50 r^nts ; extra gilt edges, 75 cents. 

VasconHclofl. A Ilomance of tho Now World. By 

Frark Cooi'BR. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

A Stray Yankoo in Toxha. By Piiimp I^axton. With 

Illustrations by Darley. Becond Edition. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

The Wonderful AdvonturoB of Ca])t. Priogt. By Philip 
Paxtor. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Wcfltorn Characters; being Types of Border Lifo in the 
Western States. By J. L. M'Covrbl, Author of " Talbot and Vcmon," 
'' The Olonns," &c., &c With Six Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, cloth. 
Pri<!e 91 25. 

The MaHter-Buihler; or, Life at a Trade. By Day Kil- 

Looo Lbb. 1 vol., 12mo. I'rice $1 00. 

Merrimack ; or, IJfe at tho Loom. By Day Kuixooo 
Lbi. I vol., 12mo. Price $1 CH> 



BBOPIBLD'8 PUBLICATIONS'. — DBLLBS-LfiTTBBS. 9 

The Works of Edgnr Allan Poe. Complete in three vol- 
umes. With a Portrait a Memoir by James Russell Lowell ; and an 
Introdactory Essay bj N P. Willii . Edited by Rurua W. Griswold 
12mo. Price $3 50. 

The Cnvaliera of England ; or, The TimeB of the Eevolu- 
tions of 1642 and 1688. ByHsKBT William Hebbxbt. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 

Knights of England, France, and Scotland. By Henrv 
William Herbert. I yoI., I2mo. Price $1 25. 

Tlie Chevaliers of France, from the Cnisaders to the 
Mareschals of Lonis XIV. By IIbhrt William Herbert. Aathor 
of " The CavaUers of England/' " Cromwell/' " The Brothers/' &c., &c 
1 vol., 12mo. Price SI 25. 

Marmaduke Wyvil; An Historical Komance of 1651. 
By Hbvrt William Herbert, Anthor of ** The Cavaliers of England," 
&c., &c. Fourteenth Edition. Revised and Corrected. Price 91 25. 

The Forest. By J. V. ITuntinoton, Author of "Lady 
Alice/' « Alban/' &c. 1 vol., I2mo. Second Edition. Price SI 25. 

Alban ; or, Tlie History of a Young Puritan. By J. 

v. HuxTiiroTOir. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Isa: a Pilgrimage. By Caromnk Cukskbbo'. 1 vol., 
12mo, doth. Price $1 00. 

The Children of Light. By Carolink Chkskbro', Anthor 

of "Isa, a Pilgrimage," ''Dream-Land by Daylight," &c.. Ac 12mo, 
cloth. Price $1 00. 

Dream-Land by Daylight: A Panorama of Komance. 
By Caroline CuESEnRo'. Illostratcd by Darley. 1 vol., 12nio. Price 
$1 25. 

Clovcrnook; or. Recollections of Our Neighborhood in 
the West. By Alice Caret. Illustrated by Darley. First and Becond 
Scries. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. Price $2 00. 

Hagar; A Story of To Day. By Ai.ick Carky, Author 
of " Clovcrnook," "Lyra, and Other Poems," &c. 1 vol., l2mo. IMoa 
•1 00. 

Ca))-Sheaf, a Frenh Bundle. By Lkwis Myrtlk. 1 vol., 

12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

The Youth of Jefferson ; or, A Chronicle of College 

Scrapes at Williamsburg, Va., 1764. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Tukrksa Pui.8ZKY. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 1 vol. 'Price $1 25. 

Tlio Lion Skin and the Lover Hunt. By Cuarlbs db 
Bernard. 12mo. Price $1 00. 

Easy Warren and his Cotemporaries : Sketched for 
H^me Circles By William Turrer Coooeshall. Price $1 oa 



10 RKDFIELIl'S IMrnLK'ATlONS. — lii:i.Li:.S-LRTTRBb. 



Von Have Iiom-d of TIkmh : hoin^ Skotclioft oF Statesmen 

Aiul PolitifiiiiiM, Pxiintcnt, (!oi!i pose I'm, Iiistniiiii'utuliiitfl nnd Vofdlistn, Aa> 
tlion iiiifl Aiithrm'MSi'M. Hy Q. Willi l*ortniitrt on Steel of llumco V(n^ 
net ttiid Jiiliii (SriNi. I'Jino,' flotli. Pru-i; SI (N). 

Satire and Satirists. Hy Jamks Hannav. 12ino, cloth. 

Prii*c 75 cciitH. 

Full I*rc><»f of ilie Arinirttry. Hy the Ilcv. John N. Nor- 
ton. 12ini), r'.otli. Price 75 ccntH. 

DiokeilB*B Little Folks, in n ScricH of ISmo Volumcfi, with IHtutntioiM, 
Nciitly Hon ml in (Moth. JVice 38 ccntM. 

1. liiftle Nell. 4. Florouco Doinbey. 

2. Oliver and tlie Jew Fa^in. 5. Siiiiko. 

:J. Liltle I'anl. il The(Jliild Wife. 

This is u NorioH of volnnics whh'h hiu<tK*cn nndcrtiikcn with ii view to Hnpply 
thif want of a fhiM8 of liooks for rliildnui, of a vi^i^oronM, inunly tone, combincil 
with II pliiin anil nniciKo nioih' of iiiirration. Tliu wrilin^H of'Ohnrleii Dirkcnii 
havi* Ih'i'm HcIiTtfil iM lh<* basis of tin* KchtMnc, on airoiint of tho well-known 
cycclhMirc of liis portnival of rhildnMi, anil tht^ inti-n'sts ronrnvtcnl with Hiil- 
driMi — (iiialiticH which have pvcn his volumes their Htn>nf;i*Mt hold on t)io 
licnrts of piin-nts. With this view the can'cr of Litti.k Nkll and her 
(iKANDKATiiKK, Olivkh, LiTTi.ii Paitl, Klohknck Domukit, Suikk, and 
Iho ('iitM> WiiTK, liiivo Im'ch detached fnnn the hirjje nnwH of matter witli 
wliich they were ori^iusiily coiiiiected, and pn^sented, in the. author'ti own Ian- 
gtitiifTf to a new class of readers, to whom the liltle volume will, wc douht 
not, \w as attriiriive as the larj^er ori;j;inalri have so loiijj prove<ltothe froneml 
)inhlic. 



